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CHAPTER I. 
A VAMPIRE BROOD, 


| was a bright moonlight night, in the last week of July 186—, and 
half the population of Morteville-sur-Mer had turned out, as the 
fashion of Morteville-sur-Mer is, to walk upon the pier. 

Among the crowds of men and women thus occupied, and even at a 
time of year when Morteville is most thronged with sea-bathers from 
all parts of France, the preponderance of English people was unmis- 
takable. Can you mistake for a moment the dress, the walk, the 
laugh, the voice of our compatriots ?—especially of that class of our 
compatriots who find it convenient to reside out of England and in 
such places as Morteville-sur-Mer? A few Britons of a different type 
there may have been there,—quiet, plainly-dressed people,—passing 
through Morteville on their way to Paris, and walking on the pier after 
dinner simply because better air was to be got there than in the stifling 
over-crowded hotels within the town. But these you would have passed 
without notice in the crowd. The mass of Britons, the mass who 
arrested your eye and your ear as they passed, were the English resi- 
dents in the place—the actual Anglo population of Morteville-sur-Mer : 
some of them flashy and over-dressed ; others poor-looking, subdued, 
out-at-elbows ; but none wholly devoid of interest to the careful ob- 
server of his kind. For every one who lives in Morteville has a reason 
for doing so. And in the history of every one who has a reason for 
living out of his country, there must, I think, be something—-some mis- 
fortune, some debt, some imbecility, oftentimes some crime—that may 
well make us, who sit by our own firesides still, pause and meditate. 

“T don’t believe their name is Wilson at all,” remarked Mrs. Diony- 
sius O’Rourke ; “and if you recollect right, my dear Mrs. Maloney, I 
said so to you from the first. I believe he’s a Trant—one of Lord 
Mortemaine’s sons—away in hiding from his creditors; indeed O’Rourke 


says he can swear to having seen the man’s face in Homburg three years 
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ago, and then his name was Smithett. He, he, he!” and Mrs. O’Rourke 
being the possessor of six-hundred a-year, and so a magnate in Morte- 
ville, her laugh was instantly echoed among the little knot of familiar 
and congenial spirits by whom she was at this moment surrounded. 

“T’ve nothing to say against the poor unfortunate man himself,” 
chimed in the shrill voice of old Mrs. Maloney, the Mrs. Candour of the 
community. “Indeed, I think every one must pity him, poor creature, 
with the life he leads at home between those dreadful women. But as 
to his daughter !—as to Miss Archie Wilson !” 

And Candour threw up her eyes and clasped her aged hands, as one 
might do who possessed all the details—but would not—no, no, no! for 
worlds would not reveal them—of an erring fellow-creature’s sins. 

‘Miss Wilson is really growing very pretty,” said another voice; a 
man’s this time. “Who would have thought a year ago she would 
turn out such a fine-looking girl ?” 

“Oh, I think her lovely, lovely !” exclaimed an enthusiastic impul- 
sive young being of about four-and-thirty. “Such beautiful eyes, and 
such a sweet mouth and teeth, Captain Waters! Poor, poor little 
Archie !” 

The speaker was Miss Augusta Marks,—Gussy Marks, as she was 


commonly called among her friends ; at once the professional toad-eater 


general, and the literary or intellectual element of Morteville. On what 
ground this young creature founded her relationship with the literature 
of her country was never clearly made out. She referred vaguely her- 
self, it was understood, to the Saturday Review ; but her more intimate 
friends professed themselves to be in possession of data regarding a 
romance once contributed by her to the Brompton Herald, or Penny 
Household Guide, under the title of “ Lucile, or the Duke’s Victim: a 
Revelation from Life.’ Whether this was true or false; whether the 
revelation was printed or allowed to remain in manuscript, Gussy Marks 
announced herself, and all Morteville spoke of her, as a literary character. 
If she had written Vanity Fair, could she have done more? If you 
can attain a reputation without work, who is the gainer? Only in one 
respect the somewhat impalpable nature of her profession made itself 
disagreeably felt. Gussy remained poor; and had to work hard for her 
daily dinner by fetching and carrying news about from house to house, 
and generally flattering all such persons—there were not very many in 
Morteville—as would not only receive poor Gussy’s attentions, but let 
her take their value out afterwards in solid eating and drinking. 
Amusing Miss Gussy Marks undoubtedly was. She was bitterly 
spiteful ; and to strangers, when they first settle in a dull place like 
Morteville, bitter, inveterate spite, even when it is unseasoned by a grain 
of wit, is better than no entertainment at all. But she was not capable, 
as in their different fashions were Mesdames O’Rourke and Maloney, 
of boldly killing any man’s reputation outright. Some of Mrs. O’Rourke’s 
falsehoods were sudden, almost justifiable homicides. Gussy’s carefully- 
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worded equivocations were deliberate, cold-blooded murders; murders 
with malice aforethought. She belonged to the class who whisper about 
versions, more or less blackened, of other people’s vilifications ; who 
supply all missing links in other people’s evidence ; who are “ sure they 
heard so somewhere—not from you, dearest Mrs. Blank? Then from 
some one else, for I know Z never thought so.” The vilest, the most 
cowardly class of all,in short. The assassin runs some risk ; the wretch 
who hovers round till the deed is done, and then warily begins to mangle 
the helpless corpse of the slain, none. 

“Such an agreeable companion! such unfailing spirits!” all new- 
comers to Morteville pronounced as Miss Marks prostrated herself 
in turn at their feet. Then, as the months passed, the new-comer’s 
door would gradually open less freely to Gussy ; and the women of the 
family would speak of her as “a very amusing person for a time; 
but— ;” and the men make short cuts down the nearest street when- 
ever they met her; and poor Gussy have to fall back for intimacy on 
her old patronesses—the O’Rourke-and-Maloney coalition—and any 
such stray birds as she might chance occasionally to pick up at their 
houses. 

On this especial evening, and at this moment, when Archie Wilson’s 
ill-doings are being brought forward for the purpose of moral animad- 
version, a whole group of the notabilities or typical people of Morteville 
are assembled beneath the lighthouse at the extreme end of the pier: 
inter alia, Mrs. Dionysius O’Rourke, Mr. Montacute and his daughters, 
the literary element, Captain Waters, and old Mrs. Maloney—a majority 
of ladies, as is generally the case, the Englishmen in Morteville not 
affecting much appearance in public. They play cards of a morning, 
play them ofan afternoon, play them ofan evening (very well they 
play too: don’t sit down here at loo or écarté unless you are tolerably 
sure of your game); and the two or three men, who happen at the pre- 
sent moment to be absent from the club, puff away helplessly at their 
cigars, and listen, without offering any observations of their own, while 
the women talk. 

Let me take a rapid sketch of one or two of these people before 
Miss Archie Wilson’s character is submitted to the scalpel. A Dieu ne 
plaise that they should hold any place save in this first or introductory 
scene of my story! @ Dieu ne plaise that I should essay to paint a fin- 
ished picture of one of them! But a few brief outlines my pen must 
with repugnance trace: first, to make you understand what manner of 
people these are who speak; secondly, to show you in what kind of 
social atmosphere Archie Wilson herself—the unconscious subject of 
their moral vivisection— had spent the last two years of her child’s life. 

Mrs. Dionysius O’Rourke—on account of her great size as well as 
her high position in society, I feel that I must give her precedence 
over her friends—was a lady of about, say, fifty-five, and of consider- 
able social experience ; had been twice married—(“ Let us say married! 
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Ah, yes—married !” Mrs. Maloney would remark with bitter irony 
during the half-yearly period when these two potentates invariably 
passed each other without bowing in the street)—and had resided in 
-every place of easy resort on the Continent. In all that Mrs. O’Rourke 
ever told respecting the past, the first husband was dropped altogether ; 
the second, Colonel Morier, or as she, in her vain attempts to lisp down 
‘ the native Tipperary, called it, “ Mawyer,” brought into extraordinary 
preéminence, save on one occasion, well remembered by the Maloney, 
when a family called Morier really came to Morteville, and when Mrs. 
O’Rourke never mentioned their name nor came outside her door 
during the six weeks of their stay. The third and present one, Mr. 
Dionysius O’Rourke, seemed to be viewed both by his wife and by her 
friends in the light of a butler—an hypothesis that O’Rourke himself 
supported by the assumption of all those broad and generous views in 
regard to the consumption of liquor which butlers generally hold. 

To judge by the number of dukes and duchesses she talked of, 
Mrs. O’Rourke had mixed in excellent society all her life ; and barring 
the adventitious circumstances of seventeen stone of solid flesh, the 
irradicable Tipperary, and an undue tendency to gorgeous yellow satin 
and birds of strange plumage in the matter of dress, she was really an 
entertaining, and, on the theory of Joe Gargery, a fine figure of a 
woman. She took away every body’s character, certainly; but who 
should know better than Mrs. O’Rourke how easy it is for people to 
live and be happy without ‘hat? And she gave and enjoyed good din- 
ners, and not worse wine than was commonly current in Morteville. 
How could any one say that Mrs. Maloney’s infamous stories of bygone 
days were correct? Would not an open house, a real butler (as well 
as O'Rourke), and six-hundred a-year, insure popularity in other places 
as well as Morteville-sur-Mer ? 

Mrs. Maloney, Mrs. O’Rourke’s closest ally and most implacable 
enemy, was of a totally different build; for whereas Mrs. O’Rourke 
had been wicked and prosperous, and gone into a comfortable mass 
of human flesh and blood, Mrs. Maloney had been wicked and grown 
lean upon it; and in that one fact of being in a Banting or 
anti-Banting state lies much philosophy. Indeed it is not certain 
that, for moral classification, the whole of humanity might not 
broadly be divided into these two sections,—the fat, the lean; the 
jovial, the ascetic. ‘There were softening moments, weaknesses of the 
flesh, in Mrs. O’Rourke, as in all fat, food-loving creatures. At a certain 
tempered stage of fullness, one point short of surfeit or inebriety—in 
the interval, for instance, between dinner and the last glass of hot 
brandy-and-water before bed-time—she would as soon have called you a 
good fellow as a bad one; but no eating or drinking ever mollified Mrs. 
Maloney’s flinty soul or softened a line upon her bird-like hatchet-face. 
She could never overcome her sickening spite against the human race 
for persisting still in being young and handsome and happy, as she had 
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once been. She detested. people for being wicked, because she had no 
longer the temptation to be wicked herself; she detested them for 
being good, because she had never known the meaning of good while 
she lived. 

When Mrs. Dionysius O’Rourke went to the Morteville balls, all 
the little Frenchmen would run about after her, in sheer amazement at 
her undrapéd bulk. 

“Hold, Alphonse! hast thou seen the English mamma! But ’tis 
rather an exhibition for a museum than a ball-room. Une hippopotame 
qut se décolléte comme ¢a!” 

From old Mrs. Maloney’s corpse-like face and anatomical neck and 
arms, bared as only utter fleshlessness can ever bare itself, men of all 
nations turned away with horror. She was not even curious. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, she would drag into her meshes some unfledged boy who 
thought it savoured of manliness to ape precocious cynicism, or some 
hoary-headed roué who would fain hear the vices imputed to others 
which he no longer had it in his power to commit. And then was Mrs. 
Maloney in her glory. Then she almost felt that in the possession of a 
tongue like hers resides compensation for being old and loveless and 
unbeautiful. Then was youth vilified and age dishonoured; then were 
beauty and love and faith, and all the fairness and the nobleness of 
our common humanity, disfigured by the vitriol flung from that black 
heart, until her listener—however foolish, however world-hardened— 
would turn away with a shudder from the blasphemies of those lips 
that had once been fresh and young. 

Look at the pictured impersonations in which the old painter’s 
fancies used to embody all that men conceive of when they use the word 
fiend—the malignant, the impious, the hopeless—and you will see 
Maloney ; she who thirty years before, had been, if fame spoke true, the 
beauty and the toast of one of the most brilliant, the most genial- 
hearted cities in the kingdom. 

If priest or parson would: have let her mount into his pulpit, show 
her withered face, and vent her impotent rage against the life she had 
made vile use of, ‘here had been a sermon to keep women pure and men 
honourable. The Spartans turned their drunken slaves to some ac- 
count. Can we, with all our science, find no use for the scum, the 
dregs of our society? Is our children’s love of honour, of virtue, of 
truth, of courage—of the crown of all these, charity—to be taught by 
written books alone ? 

Seated between these two women—I pass over Mr. O’Rourke, a 
poor little man weighing about as much as any one of his wife’s limbs, 
and at this particular moment, as usual, not by any means more plea- 
sant company for all the brandy he had taken since his dinner—seated 
between Mesdames O’Rourke and Maloney was Captain Waters, one of 
the head dandies or clothes-wearing men of Morteville. 

Captain Waters was perhaps eight-and-twenty, perhaps eight-and- 
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forty. Certain effete and obliterated human faces seem of texture too 
putty-like for time’s finger to mark them with any lasting indentation. 
Captain Waters had one of these faces. He had pale hair, pale eyes, pale 
cheeks, pale girlish hands, a pale coat, a pale hat, and an eye-glass; the last 
the most distinctive feature about him. Who was Captain Waters? 
No one knew. What service had he been in? what were his means 
of living? No one knew. It was faintly believed that he was a mar- 
ried man; one of those stray atoms of matrimony that do float about on 
the surface of Anglo-Continental life. It was believed also that some 
one thought they had once seen him in Italy robbing a church with the 
Garibaldians, It was generally admitted that he played the best game of 
écarté in Morteville. As far as voice and manner went, Captain Waters 
was a gentleman ; only an occasional restlessness of manner, a proneness 
to change any conversation as soon as it trenched too nearly on his own 
personal history, betraying the class of professional adventurers to which 
he belonged. He said he was related—very possibly it was true—to more 
than one great English family, and that nothing but a change in the 
Cabinet was needed for him to obtain one of the foreign diplomatic 
appointments for which his perfect command of Continental languages 
fitted him. In the mean time, he was economising abroad, that is to 
say, wearing good clothes, living at one of the best hotels in the place; 
flirting desperately with young ladies; getting dinners out of old ones; 
and generally winning the money of any men who were well-born 
enough to become Captain Waters’s companions—he detested vulgar 
people—and to walk arm-in-arm with him on the Morteville Pier. 

Captain Waters was spiteful; as spiteful to the full as Mesdames 
O’Rourke and Maloney. But while theirs was heartfelt, malignant spite— 
the work of artists who put their hearts into what they fabricated—Cap- 
tain Waters’s was dilettanteism. Every thing, even the trouble of pulling 
characters to pieces, bored or seemed to bore him. Nothing, including 
every possible moral depravity or deformity, surprised him. Raising his 
eye-glass up a quarter of an inch, taking his cigarette languidly in his little 
blue-veined hand, and smiling barely enough to show his even teeth, he 
would, just throw in a word, a delicate finishing touch, when the other 
common assassins had done their work. You may imagine what the 
word would be to appreciative hearers. A plat, dressed by the hand of 
a cordon bleu, crowning some repast of high-seasoned coarser dishes— 
savoury and tasteful perhaps in their way, but lacking that quintes- 
sence of flavour which only education and refinement knows how to 
prepare for the palate of civilised man. 

The last noticeable person in the group was Miss Gussy Marks, a 
few of whose moral characteristics we have already considered. The 
personnel of this young person, had she flourished thirty years ago, might 
have justified her claims in the matter of literature; for thirty years 
ago, women who wrote were, we learn, considered in this country some- 
what in the light of monsters—women only in their invincible inferiority 
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of brain; but otherwise unsexed by the mere attempt to raise themselves 
above their samplers. Miss Marks had a high bare forehead, a flat head, 
beetling eyebrows, great bird-like eyes and nose, a splendid development 
of animalism about the lower part of the face, and a moustache! Yes, 
a moustache! Why should I euphemise? A moustache such as many 
a fledgling ensign would incur his year’s debts in advance to possess. 

The last new-comers to Morteville—consequently the last new 
chance of dinner that Miss Marks was seeking to propitiate—were 
Mr. and the two Miss Montacutes, by whose side she now stood. Re- 
garding them there is little to say. The Miss Montacutes were pretty 
girls, who talked a good deal of grand married sisters, and their re- 
gret at having to come to such a slow place as Morteville for poor 
mamma’s health. And Mr. Montacute was a man who had formerly 
been rich and now was poor, and who had spent a great deal of his time 
in various Continental jails, and already was meditating as to how much 
was likely to be garnered out of the Morteville shopkeepers before he 
shouldrun away. Yet once Mr. Montacute had kept open house and given 
money with a free hand to those who asked him for it, and had brought 
up his lads to call dishonour by its right name. Look at his face now,— 
the set hard mouth, the eyes that won’t meet yours; listen to the bully- 
ing tone in which he talks to his wife and daughters, and say if profes- 
sional insolvency can be pleasant work to a man who was bred a gentle- 
man? Say if he too might not add some comments to that unwritten 
sermon of which I spoke just now? 

“ Poor little Archie Wilson!” repeated Miss Marks, with unction ; 
“if some one would only take the child up, something might be made 
of her yet.” 

“T should think somebody would be quite sure to take her up,” 
suggested Captain Waters, in the intervals of making a fresh cigarette. 
“You need not be uneasy on that score, Miss Marks.” 

“ Captain Waters, you are too bad,” cried Mrs. Maloney, while Mrs. 
O’Rourke chuckled, and the Miss Montacutes remarked demurely how 
plainly you could see the light-house on the opposite coast. “ Of course 
it’s all very amusing for you gentlemen, but for the ladies in the place 
—and young ladies especially—I say it’s most embarrassing. Why, 
really now, Miss Montacute, you mustn’t be shocked, but I do think it 
right to put you on your guard”—only Mrs. Maloney called it ‘ gu’iard.’ 
“What do you suppose I saw last night from my window?” 

No one’s imagination was equal to the emergeney. Captain Waters 
looked up at the sky and smiled. 

“Well, then, you must know, Mr. Montacute, my lodgings is just 
opposite to the Wilsons’, Roo d’Artois—and ’twas a moonlight night, as 
this may be, and every thing as distinct as possible—and about eleven, or 
half-past, I sat down by my window to think a little,’—she sighed 
piously,—* before retiring to rest, when what should come out from the 
Wilsons’ parlour-window but a man’s figure!” 
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The whole company repeated, as one man, the word “ window!” 

“Yes, window !” exulted Mrs. Maloney, warming to her work. “ If it 
had been by the door no one would have been more willing than myself 
to give her the benefit of the doubt, for of course the Dormers live on 
the first, and the old Countess d’Eu on the second; and it is possible, 
though extremely unlikely, that this person might have been uncon- 
nected with the Wilsons. But no, it was from their window it appeared. 
They live on the rez-de-chaussé, Mr. Montacute. Not that I blame them 
for that, poor creatures; but with Mrs. Wilson wearing a silk-velvet 
cloak, and Archie, to my own knowledge, seven pairs of boots since 
Christmas, economy it is not. A man’s figure, dressed in a short 
paletot; aavideawake hat, and smoking a cigar! Now comes the point 
of the story. That figure was Miss Archie Wilson herself!” 

Horror on all sides; even Captain Waters languidly interested. 

“ And dressed—like a man?” ejaculated Gussy Marks plaintively ; 
“ dressed quite like a man, my dear Mrs. Maloney?” 

“Well, no,” explained Maloney, “ the miserable girl wore some kind 
of dark skirt, which indeed betrayed her to me—that and her hair, 
which, although it was tucked up, I could see the bright red in the 
moonlight; but for the rest of her figure dressed as I tell you—a man’s 
paletot, a wideawake hat, and smoking a cigar. She paraded up and 
down the pavement for some time, her hands in her pockets, her hat 
stuck on one side, and no more ashamed of herself, my dear, than any of 
us are now! Indeed, the way she stared up at me was so offensive that I 
rose at last and shut down my window, and saw no more of the disgusting 
spectacle. We may form our own conclusions,” sniffed Mrs. Maloney vir- 
tuously,—‘ we may form our own conclusions as to what should make 
a young girl assume such a disguise, and steal away from her father’s 
house at midnight. Whatever Christian charity has bid me do hitherto, 
I feel my duty to society leaves me only one course now—I shall treat 
Miss Archie Wilson with the hotombar at once; and I think every other 
well-conducted woman”—Captain Waters’s cigarette made him cough— 
“ should do the same.” 

Though Mrs. Maloney had lived much abroad, her mastery of French 
idiom was still precarious; hence one of her favourite expressions was 
that of treating people with the hotombar, which fanciful compound 
she emphasised much as she might have done the word tomahawk, or 
any other deadly weapon of attack. 

“ But perhaps it was all done as a joke,” hazarded the prettiest Miss 
Montacute, who was too young and innocent to be shocked. ‘“ When 
Tom’s at home, Lizzie and I often dress up in his hat and coat—don’t 
we, Lizzie ?” 

“Yes, but you don’t go out into the streets in male dress, dear Miss 
Montacute,” put in old Gussy Marks persuasively. “Of that I am 
quite sure. This poor neglected child, Archie, possibly—possibly does 
these things in ignorance; but still’—@ussy mused or pretended to muse 
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—“it is confirmatory of what I told you I had seen, Mrs. O’Rourke,— 
is it not?” 

“ And what have you seen, Miss Marks?” inquired Captain Waters, 
when Mrs. O’Rourke had croaked forth her little contribution of venom. . 
“ Don’t let us lose one scrap of evidence against this unhappy and mis- 
guided young person.” 

“My scrap of evidence, then,” answered Gussy, growing suddenly 
tart,—*“ my scrap of evidence, Captain Waters, is, that Archie goes out 
on these moonlight expeditions to meet Mr. Durant,—nothing more.” 

“To meet Mr. Durant?” repeated Waters, really opening his eyes 
now, and flinging the end of his cigarette into the sea—“the man 
who is staying at my hotel ?” 

There was something to be interested in at last. Not a wretched 
little girl’s reputation, but the possibility of detaining in Morteville a 
young man so excessively fond of staking high, and so excessively 
ignorant of all the finer intricacies of écarté as Mr. Durant. They had 
played together now for five nights; and after deducting the necessary 
loss incurred by Waters on the first night of the match, Mr. Durant was 
about one-hundred-and-twenty pounds to the bad. What a deus ex 
machinad it would be if any little flirtation should turn up and make the 
young man linger about this place! As the vision of Archie’s fair 
girlish face rose before him, Captain Waters felt himself quite soften. 
Poor pretty little thing! If these old women’s stupid scandals were 
to get about and reach the father’s ears, the whole thing might be 
stopped at once. 

“T happen to know that Durant has been quietly at home every 
midnight since he has been in the place, Miss Marks. I don’t know 
whether Miss Archie Wilson went out to meet him or not.” 

Now, Gussy Marks hated Captain Waters from her soul: first, be- 
cause, following a fixed rule he had in regard of ugly (penniless) women, 
he never looked in her face when he spoke to her; secondly, because his 
superior powers of pleasing had been the means of ousting her from 
more than one Morteville house, where before his advent she had been 
wont to drop in, as of right, at dinner-time. 

“You may have any opinions you like, Captain Waters, but you 
will not prevent me, and others with me, from having ours. If Archie 
Wilson talks toMr. Durant for an hour together over the back-garden 
wall of a morning, as I have seen with my own eyes, it is not very 
scandalous, I think, to assume that she attires herself as Mrs. Maloney 
saw her do, to meet Mr. Durant at night.” 

“ Over the back-garden wall? Miss Wilson talks to this Mr. What- 
d’ye-call-him over the back-garden wall? Well, really now we may 
call it a Providence that the whole thing has come to light; and just 
before this public ball, where we shall all meet her too! In these 
foreign places I say one can’t be too careful as to the women one 
associates with.” And Mrs. Maloney cast up her eyes to heaven, as 
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though rendering a mental thanksgiving for the providential escape 
she had had in the way of moral contamination. “I don’t say that 
I'd go so far as to cut Mr. Wilson, as he calls himself; but as to the girl 
. Archie, I do say that it’s a duty we owe to society and to each other 
to—** 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Maloney,” cried a girl’s voice close beside her 
ear. ‘I hope, now, you’re none the worse for sitting up so late last 
night. It was lovely in the moonlight, wasn’t it ?” 

A child’s face,—bright, saucy, unfearing,—looked back at Mrs. 
Maloney for a moment; then the girl broke into a laugh,—a clear 
merry laugh,—that startled more than one group of foreigners out of 
their conventional decorum, and Miss Archie Wilson disappeared in 
the crowd. 

For one minute the people who had been talking of her did show 
sufficient humanity to be guiltily silent. Then, “She has gone down to 
the sands,—she has gone alone to the sands!” cried old Gussy Marks 
who was the first to rally. “And a gentleman with her,—yes, a gen- 
tleman with her!” 

All the group of friends turned their heads eagerly in the direction 
Gussy pointed out, and by the aid of the brilliant moonlight detected 
a slight childish figure running down one of the flights of steps that 
connects the Morteville pier with the sands. A minute later, another— 
and a man’s figure was at her side; and all the heads were bent eagerly 
forward in anticipation of the dreadful and notorious scene they were 
about to witness. But Morteville to-night was destined to be disap- 
pointed of a scandal; and a sort of groan passed through the group of 
friends as they discovered their mistake. The man proved to be no 
other than Archie Wilson’s father. 

“ A blind!” cried Mrs. Maloney, with the resolute tone of a Christian 
determined not to be done out of her righteous indignation. ‘“ Archie 
Wilson put on her new hat to walk on the sands with her father! Wait 
till midnight, and look through my window, if you want to judge of Miss 
Wilson’s innocence! To remind me to my very face of what I’d seen! 
Dark as it is, she must have seen that I treated her with the hotombar 
that she deserved. Little wretch !” 

And then the company breaking up into couples, as they resumed 
their walk, the characters of each other, as well as of Miss Archie 
Wilson, began to be demolished. 

Let us leave them here, and for ever, to their work ! 


CuapTer II. 
THE HONOURABLE FREDERICK LOVELL. 
WILL no one write for us the lives of Unsuccessful Men? The 
brothers of the poets, the first cousins of the painters, the godmothers 
and godfathers of the novelists,—enterprising writers of biography 
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have shown us these and all other relations of great men from their 
cradles to their graves. And still the human beings nearer to great- 
ness still,—the men who have not succeeded,—find no historian. 

“He started with eighteen-pence in his pocket,” we are accustomed 
to read of the one successful man out of ten thousand. “ EHighteen- 
pence in his pocket, a habit of early rising, strict religious principles, 
and a taste for arithmetic; and died worth half a million.” All right 
for him,—the one sheep garnered into the great fold of success; but 
what account have we of the rest of the shadowy host for whose pru- 
dence, whose patience, whose religious principles, whose arithmetic even, 
no market ever came? If there is any law that governs the secret of 
human success, we have signally failed as yet in discovering its mode of 
operation. Patience certainly goes a very short way towards attaining 
it—the great majority of men and women seem to be intensely patient 
at failure during all their wasted sixty or seventy years of life; and as 
to great ability, look at some of the best-paid, and yet the shallowest 
charlatans in the world’s history! 

Some years ago a Frenchman wrote a book, showing that unsuc- 
cessful men of ability are destined by every law, moral and physio- 
logical, to become the progenitors of successful ones. Given a father 
whose life has been spent in a series of intellectual failures, and you 
will most likely see a son in whom these inchoate tendencies shall 
assume the shape men worship as success. All the arguments of the 
book I have forgotten, but I must confess the Frenchman’s theory, 
true or false, struck me at the time as a pleasant one. It assigns to us 
some use,—to us who have invested our little capital to our best, who 
have striven as manfully as the most successful among them all, and 
yet have made no mark upon the age. We represent the sterile year 
when nature is readjusting her forces, the field which next spring shall 
be green with corn, the orchard which next autumn shall be bowed 
down with fruit. More consolatory, at least, to view our failure so,— 
as the result of physical laws out of our reach at present; more con- 
solatory, I say, to believe there is an average of successful men to each 
fifty years, and that it is accident whether our fathers’ failures are step- 
ping-stones for us, or our own stepping-stones for our sons. Looking 
over our chest of unpublished Mss., or our gallery of unsold pictures, 
or our scheme for national defence (that the government was mad 
enough to reject), or our electric-telegraph improvement which broke 
down only through one error (rectified next week by Smith, who made 
twenty-five thousand pounds),—shall we not face these our past failures 
with better temper if we take the Frenchman’s view of the subject, 
than if, as all biographies of successful Britons seem to bid us do, we 
believe that we have failed because we deserved to fail? We have had 
our dreams of greatness,—we have thought of inventions that should 
benefit mankind, have known bitter wintry mornings and sultry noons, 
have sacrificed and suffered and come to grief. But that we have 
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missed the palm is no absolute reason why the saints who do wear it 
should deny that our feet once stood, even as theirs did, beside the stake. 

The Honourable Frederick Lovell, at present known in Morteville 
under the name of Wilson, was an instance of thorough painstaking, 
patient, and absolute failure. In an age when one-hundred-and-nine 
thousand copies of the second Solomon’s poems have been sold, why, 
I ask myself, did Frederick Lovell’s never meet with success? They 
were commonplace, verbose, affected, strained, moral, and enormously 
bulky. And still the second Solomon was taken, and poor Frederick 
Lovell left. 

“To be a poet,” says Mr. Carlyle, “aman must have an insight into 
the eternal veracities.” Frederick Lovell for years had never wearied of 
repeating this axiom and applying it to himself. Do you understand 
its meaning, reader? Do I understand it? We think we do, perhaps ; 
and Frederick Lovell thought he did. Who shall say what mysterious 
flaw in his power of judgment made him to err so egregiously ? Where 
are we to draw the border-line that confined him, as it confines hun- 
dreds of painstaking men like him, to such intolerable mediocrity? 
Until Macaulay told the world that Robert Montgomery’s writings bore 
the same relation to poetry which a Turkish carpet bears to a picture, 
the world looked upon that arch-imposter as one of the master-spirits of 
the age. But the wildly-inverted metaphors, the quivering fire-clouds, 
the racing hurricanes, the galloping white waves, the earth dashing into 
eternity, of Frederick Lovell scarcely found a critic who would con- 
demn them. And here and there in his writings were thoughts— 
unstolen ones too—to which all the Montgomerys, all the second Solo- 
mons, could never have given utterance. The man was not a poet ; 
yet on rare occasions you felt that he came painfully, pathetically near 
to one. Fools and wise men are not two separate nations, with a sea 
rolling between them, but neighbours each of a common border-land ; 
and in this border-land are many whose nationality it is sometimes hard 
to decide upon. Frederick Lovell possessed many gifts that certainly 
put him far away from the category of fools. He was laborious to 
a degree ; he loved his art, or what to him stood for art ; he honestly 
strove to study nature and reproduce her, both with his pen and brush 
—for the poor fellow painted pictures as bulky as his poems. He was 
as immeasurably remote from being a fool as he was from being an 
artist—nay further, I would fondly like to think. And still, looking 
at his pictures and reading his verses, the human heart that loved him 
most—a child’s—knew that they were not, and never would be works 
of art. All the ingredients were there, like the colours in the Turkey 
carpet ; the glow of genius, that should fuse and mould them into one 
harmonious whole, was utterly and for ever wanting. 

In his social relations Mr. Lovell had failed as much as in his 
artistic ambition. He started in life as there seemed every probability of 
his ending it, with an invincible repugnance to accept that belief which 
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most men, wise or fools, have mastered by the age of nine, namely, that 
two and two make four. Money, or the saving or the utilising of 
money, nay the enjoyment of money, seemed a subject altogether be- 
yond Frederick Lovell’s grasp. On his twenty-first birthday he came 
into twenty thousand pounds ; on his twenty-fifth, five thousand out of 
this sum remained. He had not been very vicious or very extravagant, 
he thought. He had travelled about, and bought pictures, and enjoyed 
artistic society and seen his friends at his table ; and it was a very great 
pity that so little could be done upon a moderate income. What would 
it be best to do with the five-thousand pounds that yet remained ? 
Marry, perhaps. 

When any excessively poor man desires to multiply his poverty by 
two, there is always some excessively poor young woman ready to assist 
him in working out this little sum of social arithmetic. Just at this 
juncture Frederick Lovell might, if he had possessed ordinary sense, 
have settled himself with bread to his mouth for life ; his first cousin, 
the Lady Olivia Carstairs, with fifteen thousand pounds of her own, and 
only five years older than himself, being willing to become his wife. He 
told his family he would do every thing they all thought right ; and 
promised the following Monday to make Lady Olivia a formal offer of 
marriage. But on the Sunday that intervened, a girl with long eye- 
lashes sat two pews before him in church, and Frederick Lovell thought 
how pleasant it would be to go and live in Rome and study and become 
an artist in earnest, with such a face as that to haunt his painting-room 
and inspire his dreams. ‘ 

He married her ; went to Rome and studied ; and at the end ofa 
year found himself a widower, in the possession of a little daughter, 
three thousand pounds capital, and a great many art-studies, that no 
one but himself thought much of, in his painting-room. 

The marriage—what there was of it—had turned out more happily 
than most marriages in which the first foundations are long eye-lashes. 
Both of them had offended the whole of their relations by marrying 
each other ; and no letters, save Mr. Lovell’s old bills, had ever followed 
them from England ; and they had had no society ; and had spenta 
great deal more money than they could afford. But they had been 
happy. Happy for twelve months, fifty-two weeks, three-hundred-and 
sixty-five days! Had Frederick Lovell done so very badly with his life, 
I wonder? 

“ And I would run away with you, just the same again, Fred,” the 
girl said on her death-bed, with her arms round his neck, and the child 
a fortnight old lying beside her. “ Yes, I would, if I knew this was to 
be the end of it. We should have grown more economical in time, and 
you would have been a great artist, dear,—I know it. Will you be so 
without me, I wonder, Fred ?” 

No; that he never could be. But if he had had in him the materials 
of a greater man, perhaps he would not have wept for her loss so griev- 
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ously and so long. Grief, in the true artistic nature, embodies itself, 
perforce, like every other emotion, in art ; and, depend upon it, as soon as 
Goethe began to seek for consolation in Zymont, the composition of that 
marvellous poem worked off some at least of the edge of his passion for 
Lili. Frederick Lovell had sufficient concentrativeness to suffer more 
profoundly than common men, but not force of will enough to raise 
himself, as men following a genuine vocation do, above his misery. He 
wandered about in Italy with the child, spending his money and doing 
no work, for a great many months; then came back to England, and 
thought he might as well read for orders and be a priest. 

It was the best resolution he ever made in his life; for there were 
several nice little livings in the Lovell family, and Lady Olivia, unap- 
propriated still, had an immense love for clergymen and parish domi- 
nation. As a priest he could have worked what stood to him for poetry 
into very good sermons, and have painted altar-pieces, and stained glass 
for windows—the poor fellow was very High Church, and quite earnest 
and sincere in his religious beliefs—and possibly have succeeded in im- 
posing all his labours as works of high art upon an agricultural popula- 
tion. But when do the round men fall into the round grooves of life ? 
Essayists and reviewers hold livings; and men like Frederick Lovell 
paint pictures and aspire to understand the Eternal Veracities. On 
the very eve of respectability, his ordination over, and an encouraging 
letter from Lady Olivia lying on his table, some wandering artist he 
had known abroad came to visit Mr. Lovell in his London lodgings ; 
and two days later he was a Bohemian on the face of the earth again. 
His friend had described Dresden and the community of artists there, 
and the facilities for study and the cheapness of living, in terms too 
glowing for Frederick Lovell’s heart to withstand; and in a fortnight 
he was installed, with his little daughter, on a third-story in the Dresden 
Market-place, really for once living cheap, and happier than he had yet 
felt since his wife’s death. 

He could not write poetry; but I think Mr. Lovell’s life at this 
period was almost an unwritten poem. It was an absurdity for the 
man to devote himself to an ambition he could never attain, to spend 
his days in making copies which any student of eighteen in the Govern- 
ment schools could have done better, and his nights in writing tomes of 
verses that no publisher would ever accept. Still over all one intense, 
unselfish, never-wearying love shone, and made the life noble. No woman 
ever tended her first-born child more tenderly than did Mr. Lovell his 
little motherless daughter. She was two years old now,—a sturdy, for- 
ward child; already walking and talking in her fashion, and perfectly 
cognisant that the great awkward male creature she lived with was, at 
once, her “‘ Josh” and her humble slave. When she hurt herself in any 
way, she beat him. Mr. Lovell was an immense angular man, over six 
feet high. When he refused her any thing, she drooped her head im- 
mediately, and pretended to be sick; an appeal that never failed to 
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bring him to abject and instant submission to her wishes. It was Miss 
Lovell’s habit to wake between five and six in the morning; and Mr. 
Lovell, who sat up habitually late at night writing or drawing, was 
constantly roused from his bed by a pair of tiny, but neither irresolute 
nor weak, hands at this hour, because “ Artie de Mark sehen will,” as 
the child in her broken patois worded it. He never rebelled after a 
certain morning when the child had cried herself white and sick at 
being refused; and the good German wives, early abroad at their own 
marketings, would look with wet eyes after the English widower with 
his black clothes and solemn face, and Archie in his arms, all aflush 
with delight, and making her slave stop before every fresh basket of 
fruit that they passed. 

One day, when the child was nearly three years old, her hands and 
face were fever-parched, and for the first time in her life she refused 
to eat. The solitary German servant of the household threw up her 
apron over her face, and said the worthy Lord was going to take the 
child back to Himself. She had seen two children of her sister’s in 
brain-fever, and, at first, they too had flushed faces, and refused food 
like the Friiulein, and both of them died. 

In an agony of mute horror Mr. Lovell rushed away to the English 
physician then living in Dresden, and conveyed to him by looks, rather 
than words, that his child was dying. 

“Hangs her head—won’t eat—skin hot?” said the doctor. “Mr. 
Lovell, the child is sickening for the measles. Half the children in 
Dresden have got measles in its mildest form. Couldn’t have it ata 
better time of the year. No Englishwoman to be with her? Well, let 
us see now whom you could have,—Miss Curtis? You don’t know 
her?—no matter. Miss Curtis is always ready to nurse any body. 
T’ll get her to go to you before night.” 

By night Miss Curtis was at Archie’s bedside, where she remained 
for a fortnight. The child was very ill indeed, and wilful, as all 
strong impetuous children are, under her sufferings; and when Mr. 
Lovell, helpless in his tortures of fear, watched Miss Curtis bathing 
his idol’s hot eyes, or sponging her hot hands, and soothing her in those 
thousand ways with which only a woman’s hand can soothe a suffering 
child, he felt that he could have fallen down and kissed the very hem 
of her dingy old black-silk gown. 

As Archie got better, she clung tenaciously to her new friend. Miss 
Curtis knew lots of things that Archie did not know. Miss Curtis could 
deftly create a bird, enclosed within bars and sitting on a perch, out of 
a sheet of paper. Miss Curtis could paint a boy on one side of a card 
and a gate on the other, and when you twisted the card round by means 
of a piece of silk, the boy was sitting astride on the gate—whistling, 
Miss Curtis averred, and Archie believed; could make life-like sweeps 
out of one Mr. Lovell’s old waistcoats, with teeth stitched in white silk, 
and real brushes, cut off the cat’s back, in their hands. 
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“What shall I ever do without Miss Curtis?” Mr. Lovell thought 
one day, as he watched her sitting beside Archie darning through a 
great basket of the child’s socks—a branch of domestic economy much 
neglected by the servant-girl—and keeping her amused with stories at 
the same time. “There’s scarlatina, chicken-pox, hooping-cough, and 
God knows what besides that the baby may have; how am I to bring 
her through it all alone? Would she ever have struggled through these 
dreadful measles without Miss Curtis to nurse her ?” 

Youth, beauty, money would, I verily believe, not have made Fre- 
derick Lovell unfaithful to his buried love. He was not unfuithfal 
to her now. For her child’s sake he married Miss Curtis. She was a 
plain little dowdy woman, a good many years older than himself, a lady 
by birth and education, with eighty pounds a-year to live on ; and when 
Mr. Lovell asked her to be his wife, she could — scarcely gasp out 
“yes,” in her bewilderment and gratitude. 

“You will find her a treasure—a treasure, my dear sir,” remarked 
her relative the English chaplain, with whom till now she had been 
living, and who was naturally joyful at transferring her to other hands. 
* “A good wife cometh of the Lord. Would it be requiring too much 
that my dear cousin’s little money should be strictly settled upon her- 
self ?” 

It was a long time before Mr. Lovell could become accustomed to 
the special seal of Divine approbation that had been set upon him. He 
loved beauty in women, and Elizabeth his wife was plain and wizened ; 
he loved silence, and she babbled, chiefly of duchesses, from morning 
till night ; he loved solitude, and he was never alone. Only, as years 
wore on, and as Archie did take all manner of childish complaints— 
through all of which her stepmother nursed her faithfully, and as 
Archie grew to be a great girl, and Mrs. Lovell, to the best that was in 
her, educated her and made her work at her needle and attended her in 
her walks abroad, and saw to the lengthening of her frocks, and told her 
what was right and what was wrong for young girls to do, Mr. Lovell 
ceased to ask himself if he had done wrong in marrying again. He 
could not have brought up the girl without a woman of some kind to 
help him ; and companions or governesses would have required a salary, 
and very likely have struck for marriage just as Archie was beginning 
to like them. And besides these considerations—love, and all pertaining 
to love, wholly and for ever gone—Mr. Lovell, in his mania for art, pos- 
sessed a triple armour against all the small annoyances of life, even a 
second wife like his wife Elizabeth. 

A mania is a pleasure raised within the sacred regions of the ideal, 
and so put beyond the reach of common loss or disappointment. Power- 
less to create himself, the faculty of admiration—the faculty, nay, let 
me say the rare genius of comprehension, the sole gift which can enable 
an inferior man to stand at the side of great artists—was Mr. Lovell’s. 
As years wore on, and as the fact of his own want of success became 
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just a part of his everyday life, he only grew more and more confirmed 
in his admiration for the success of others, and gradually a transition, 
not uncommon in men of this character, into a dealer on a small scale 
in different works of art. 

On leaving Dresden, when Archie was about six or seven years of 
age, he returned once more to Rome ; and here he had his head-quarters 
until about two years before the present time. He believed himself all 
this time to be an unhappy man. He knew that the blue Roman sky 
shone over the six feet of earth where all the best part of himself lay 
buried. He knew that the present Mrs. Lovell was feebly irritating to 
him ; that he had alienated himself utterly from every tie at home ; that 
the age was passing on, while he neither with pen nor brush had made 
the faintest indentation upon it ; finally, that year by year he seemed to 
grow more hopelessly foolish in regard of money, both in the getting 
and the spending. But still in that soft climate, and ever pursuing 
his own art-studies or his beloved “ bricbracquerie,” living a Bohemian 
life among the Bohemians of all the Italian cities in turn, his tempera- 
ment was too essentially an artistic one to allow him to be a very 
miserable man. 

“Third son of Lord Lovell,” his wife would say when deploring 
her husband’s evil ways with any sympathising Englishwoman who 
came across her path—* third son of Lord Lovell, and connected on his 
mother’s side with the Carstairs; and several delightful livings in the 
family, if he had only chosen to keep to his profession. And here we 
live, my dear madam, wandering like felons among papists and foreigners, 
and all his beautiful literary talents, that might have won him a name 
in the pulpit, thrown away. If Archie had only been_a boy, as they 
christened her, one of these livings might be kept in the family yet.” 

“Yes, if I had only been a boy,” Archie would chime in at this point 
of her stepmother’s lamentations,—“ if I were only a boy, I’d be an artist, 
like what papa meant to be; or an actor, or musician, or something of 
that kind; and make a name for us all yet.” 

The poor child had been brought up among artists and musicians, 
and things of that kind ; and her ideas of reputation, as of a great many 
other subjects, were much more artistic than conventional ones. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
BRUNE AUX YEUX BLEUS. 


Just as the Morteville gossips were returning from their evening 
amusement on the pier, two young men, Englishmen, issued forth arm- 
in-arm from the Couronne d’Argent, the principal hotel of the place. 

The younger of these men was Gerald Durant, Captain Waters’s 
“ good thing” at écarté, the admirer that Morteville tongues had ascribed 
to Miss Archie Wilson; the elder was Mr. Robert Dennison, his first 
cousin, now on his way back to London after a fortnight in Paris, and 
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at the present moment trying, or seeming to try, to persuade Gerald 
Durant to start with him to-morrow morning by the first boat for 
Folkestone. 

“Tf there was any thing to make you stop in this disgusting hole 
T would not ask you, Gerald. But as by your own account you don’t 
know a creature to speak to, and are losing twenty pounds regularly 
to that scoundrel Waters at écarté, I can’t see why you should be ob- 
stinate in spoiling my party for me.” ° 

Gerald Durant hesitated. ‘I believe I should do better to go,” he 
said, after a minute or two; “but as to my absence spoiling your party, 
the thing’s absurd. Markham or Drury would come in a moment, and 
are as ready, either or both of them, to lose their money at loo as I am; 
any body in the world you like to ask in short—except Sholto.” 

“ Markham is out of town; and Lady Lavinia, as you know, never lets 
that wretched little Drury for a second out of her sight; for Sholto I 
have no taste—I never had a taste for children. As to losing your 
money, my dear boy”—Dennison’s manner grew genially warm and 
pleasant—“TI don’t exactly see the point of the remark. The last 
time we played loo at my chambers you may remember you landed 
more than seventy pounds of my money.” 

“Well, well, I’ll go then,” said Gerald, in the tone of a man who 
would rather do any thing than be bored to explain why he didn’t do 
it. “It will be better so, I daresay; but I think if you had seen the 
face which has been the cause of my lingering on here, you would 
better appreciate my intention of going away.” 

“Cause! There is a pretty face in it then, after all?” , 

“Do you think I should poison myself daily at a Morteville table- 
@héte for the pleasure of losing twenty pounds a night to Cap- 
tain Waters at écarté?” replied Gerald. ‘Ofcourse there is a pretty 
face in it; and of course if I stayed I should come to grief, as I al- 
ways do.” 

“As you always do!” remarked Dennison with a laugh. “Gerald, 
by the way that reminds me—although it really is getting no laughing 
matter—what is Maggie Hall doing? I have been wanting to ask you 
this long time. Sir John and all of them are beginning to feel their 
position awkward.” 

“ Who?” 

“Maggie Hall, the pretty dairy-maid from Heathcotes. My dear © 
boy, why should you try to have secrets with me?” but his tone was 
not thoroughly collected as he spoke. 

“JT think you have asked me about Maggie Hall before, Robert,” 
answered Gerald coldly; “and I told you then that I knew nothing 
whatever of her. I never had any thing to say to Maggie save in 
the way of friendship; and you, better than any other man, ought to 
know it.” : 

And he dropped his friend’s arm—they were at the entrance to the 
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pier now,—and walking a step or two aside, gazed intently away across 
the moonlit sands. In the far distance the shadows of two figures 
—a man and a girl—cut the path of rippling light that fell across 
the water and Gerald Durant’s face. He knew them to be Archie 
and her father in a second, and began to vacillate again. How fair 
the pure girlish face must be looking now! If he waited he could 
easily contrive to meet her somewhere on their way home, steal a word 
half in play with her as he had done before, and ask her to meet him 
once more (every mistake in Gerald’s life was prefaced by those fatal 
words, “once more”) at that broken garden-wall to-morrow. Why should 
he give way always to Dennison? He knew very well that he was 
wanted as a fifth and as a loser at loo; that Dennison cared no more 
for his society than he did for the society of any stranger he might see 
for the first time, who would stake his money uncalculatingly. He had 
taken Dennison’s advice times enough in his life, and whenever he had 
done so had repented it. Besides, the easy assumption of superiority 
in his cousin’s last remark had nettled Gerald excessively. Clever as 
Robert Dennison was, he overshot his mark sometimes. Gerald Durant 
was his inferior in will and in brain; but Gerald was the last man living 
to like to have the sense of his own inferiority thrust upon him. Show 
the hand of iron for a moment, and these weak natures rebel from the 
touch that they would be unconscious of under the silken glove. 

“The steamer starts at eleven sharp,” remarked Dennison pre- 
sently; “you will be able for orice to get up early, Gerald, eh ?” 

“ Well, yes, I daresay I shall—if I go,” answered Gerald; and then 
he took out his cigar-case, struck a light, and leaning lazily against 
the parapet of the pier, began to smoke. 

Dennison came beside him and laid his hand kindly on his shoulder. 
“I see how it all is, Gerald,” he remarked carelessly, “and I shall say 
no more about it. Come or stay just as suits your fancy in the morn- 
ing. Sir John will be glad enough to see you when you do come, you 
may be very sure. The poor old man is hotter than ever about your 
standing for L——-; and there is no doubt now as to the nearness of 
the coming election. Parliament has already got nearer to the end of 
its prescribed term than usual; and if through any extraordinary vitality, 
or to serve any special policy of the premier, it should survive the 
autumn, next May for certain must see it legally terminated. What a 
career is before you, Gerald,” he added affectionately, “if you could 
only bring yourself to care about it in earnest !—an heiress as devoted 
as Lucia destined for you from her cradle; an uncle as lenient as Sir 
John, bent, whether you will or no, upon bringing you into public life.” 
And while he talked thus Mr. Dennison laid his hand within his com- 
panion’s arm, and gradually led him back into good-temper—no very 
difficult matter with a man so facile as Gerald—as they strolled slowly 
onward down the pier. 


Let me speak to you of these two men’s appearance as they walk 
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together thus. Of Robert Dennison’s first. A stranger seeing them in 
any position side by side would say that Mr. Dennison must take prece- 
dence in all things, even to the chronicling of the colour of his eyes and 
the length of his whiskers. His whiskers were, I believe, what struck 
you most when you looked at him. They were irreproachable whiskers, 
—jet-black, without one brown or red hair among them; mathematically 
correct in growth ; long, glossy, thick. Men of weak frivolous character 
are prone to vacillation in the fashion of their whiskers or beards. Six 
months in Egypt, a year in Vienna, will upset all the foregone con- 
clusions of these purposeless creatures’ lives, and send them back to 
London regenerate. But from the time when Mr. Dennison first at- 
tained man’s estate till now—and he was past thirty—the cut and length 
of his whiskers had remained inviolate. All young women in the house- 
maid line of life who looked at Robert Dennison pronounced him a very 
fine gentleman indeed. Such critics are not always bad judges. He was 
a very fine gentleman ; over six feet in his stockings, broad-shouldered, 
deep-voiced, large-limbed. His head was of the bullet-shape, more often 
seen in Frenchmen than ourselves; his complexion sallow-olive, his 
nose small, his teeth short, square, and white almost to singularity. 
So far the catalogue reads favourably. Now for the features which 
really constitute a human face (the rest are but adjuncts),—the lips and 
eyes. Mr. Dennison had lips that made some fastidious natures shrink 
away with nameless repugnance only to look at them: full lips, dark 
in colour, set as granite; the under one slightly projecting, and supported 
by a heavy coarse-hewn chin. And his eyes were of the worst hue a 
man’s eyes can ever be—black. Through all the infinite gradations of 
other colours,—through brown, or gray, or green, or (the colour for the 
gods) blue,—the human soul, whatever there may be of it, shows 
forth. Only with these black inscrutable orbs does a man look at his 
fellow-creatures as through a mask. Robert Dennison’s eyes were in- 
capacitated, simply by their colour, from giving any softer expression. 
The broadest sunlight could scarcely evoke a tawny ray from their sombre 
depths. Ifyou looked at them with closest scrutiny, you could never dis- 
cern the pupil from the iris; and ’tis precisely in this,—in the shifting 
colour, in the quick reflection of light,in the sudden dilation or contrac- 
tion of the pupil,—that all expression of passion exists. Those who had 
seen Dennison under the influence of rage—a rare occurrence with him 
—asserted that his eyes could take a red lurid light, the reverse of agree- 
able to look at. At all other times they served him, as he was wont in his 
genial manner to confess, better than any other pair of eyes in the world 
could have done—they told no secrets of their master. To an archbishop 
or an orange-girl, to a judge upon the bench or a beggar, those eyes (occhi 
neri, fieri e mut) would have looked with precisely the same hard unflinch- 
ing expression. And Mr. Dennison was quite right: they suited him. 
Gerald Durant was a slight boyish-looking man of five-and-twenty, 
with hair of the bright chestnut colour you see surrounding Raphael’s 
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softest faces; a fair complexion, that flushed like a girl’s as he spoke; and 
long silky flaxen moustache and whiskers. When he was without his 
hat (he had taken it off just now, as he stood watching Archie and her 
father upon the distant sands), the first thing you noticed in him was his 
beautiful brow. For amoment—until you saw it was a woman’s beauty, 
not a man’s—you would have called that forehead, with its low-growing 
hair, its delicate mouldings, its marble whiteness, intellectual. For a 
moment, then, you saw the absence of all the ruggedness, all the force 
that in a man is intellect. In his youth, a man with a head like this will 
give promise of great things, and at five-and-thirty he will be living in 
a villa at Richmond still. His eyes were gray; great speaking eyes, that 
softened and changed colour if a woman took his hand, or a burst of 
music smote his ear. His nose and mouth were of the cast Vandyke 
has taught us to identify with our weakest race of kings; and his chin— 
at once the characteristic, the index of every face—was characterless. 
For the rest, his make, although slight, was far from effeminate. In- 
tense desire of excitement was Gerald Durant’s master-passion ; and he 
was wise enough to know that field-sports, alternating with the life of 
cities, are the most epicurean sort of excitement that a civilised man can 
take. As a boy, he had been stroke-oar of one of the boats and captain 
of the Eleven at Eton: in later years he had been openly called the 
boldest rider to hounds in her Majesty’s Guards. And any man 
who is a good rider, and who can handle an oar well, will have his chest 
well developed. His graceful hands were far too brown and manly-looking 
to allow a suspicion of dandyism, and his dress was plain and English 
almost to affectation. At the present moment (and while Robert 
Dennison, with a high hat, lavender gloves, swell boots, and frock-coat, 
looked ready for a wedding) Gerald was in a brown velveteen morn- 
ing suit, a spun-silk shirt, a Tyrolean hat, and gloveless. “The Guards 
only dress when they are on duty,” he had answered, when Dennison 
had chaffed him as to his style of costume. “In Bond Street I do 
what you are doing now; at all other times I suit myself.” 

And noting what the undress really was,—how becoming in its pic- 
turesque Bohemianism, how studied in every detail of its seeming care- 
lessness,—Mr. Dennison had smiled, but not with his lips, at the 
answer. All the weakness of Gerald Durant’s character lay in it; 
and nothing yielded Mr. Dennison more intense satisfaction than 
analysing any new trait of weakness in the men he called his friends. 

Towards the middle of the pier they were joined by Waters, who had 
freed himself from his Morteville associates the moment he saw the 
two Englishmen approaching. Dennison had already made his ac- 
quaintance that day at the table-d’héte, and began talking to him at 
once with the kindly tone of encouragement which for some years past 
it had been his habit to show to all the men or women who preyed 
upon his cousin Gerald. 


“For a few weeks this must be an amusing life to lead, Captain 
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Waters, especially to any one who makes cosmopolitan human nature 
his study, as I have no doubt you do. I have been on the pier twenty 
minutes, and have already seen queerer specimens of Britons—male and 
female—than I ever did during the last fortnight on the Boulevards ; 
and that is saying a good deal.” 

“Well, they certainly are a tolerably shady lot,” answered Waters, 
with a shrug of his shoulders; “the residents in the place especially. 
People a shade too bad in character for the Channel Islands—and 
without ready-money enough to take them to Florence, settle down in 
Morteville; and a pretty subsidiary stratum they make. The fun is to 
see them pulling each other to pieces. "Women without a shred of 
reputation between them sitting in judgment on a little girl like this 
Archie Wilson, as I have heard old O’Rourke, Maloney, and Company 
doing during the last half hour.” 

At the name of Archie Gerald Durant turned his face quickly 
towards Waters, and Robert Dennison noted the gesture. 

“Who is O’Rourke, and what is Archie, Captain Waters ?” he asked. 
“T have rather a fancy when I travel of picking up little everyday bits 
of watering-place scandal.” 

“O’Rourke is a decently-successful fifth-class adventuress, who 
manages to keep herself at the head of the Morteville society. Archie 
is the daughter of an uncommonly shady Englishman, called Wilson, 
who has been living here for the last year; she is the prettiest girl in 
the place; and divides her time equally between running about on 
the trottoir and smoking cigarettes at an open window late of an 
evening; a very nice little girl, in short. Nothing but laziness has 
made me neglect her up to the present time.” 

And Captain Waters smiled significantly. He was implying even a 
blacker falsehood than he told. Archie Wilson’s time was not divided 
between the trottoir and the consumption of tobacco, although the girl 
did occasionally walk about the Morteville streets, and in the course of 
her life had pretended to smoke about half-a-dozen of her own father’s 
cigarettes. On Captain Waters she would have looked (as he knew) 
with about as much favour as on one of the waiters at the Couronne 
d’Argent. But what is a trifling statement involving a young girl’s 
fame to a gentleman of his profession in the prosecution of business ? 
Gerald Durant must be detained et Morteville, and according to his 
lights, he (Waters) was doing his best to detain him there. 

“ And what opinion does the Morteville world pass upon this young 
person?” Durant asked after a moment or two. “Do they hit her 
harder than you do, Waters; or are the trottoir and the tobacco-smoke 
the worst things that can be brought against her ?” 

“Oh, as to that,” cried Waters jantily, but he did not thoroughly 
understand Durant’s tone, “if you come to facts, I daresay the little 
girl is about the honestest of the whole lot: She runs about alone all 
day long, and makes eyes at all the men she meets; but what can you 
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expect from a child brought up in such a way as she is, and in such 
places as these ?” 

“And she is handsome doubtless?” suggested Dennison; “as all 
the other women fall foul of her.” 

“Handsome? Well, no. She'll be a very well-made woman—good 
hands and feet, and a fine waist, and all that; but lanky at present, 
and sunburnt.” : 

“T differ from you entirely, Captain Waters,” interrupted Gerald 
Durant. ‘I know Miss Wilson slightly; and I think she’s very hand- 
some ; one of the most handsome girls I ever saw in my life.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Durant,” cried Waters laughing. He had 
a trick of calling men by their names at once, however studiously they 
gave him his title of “Captain” in return. “If I had known that you 
were an acquaintance of Mademoiselle Archie, I would have been more 
discreet. Well, she is a very pretty little girl, and not a bit faster, I 
daresay, although less careful, than her neighbours. Of course, as you 
have the pleasure of knowing Miss Wilson, you will stop for the public 
ball to-morrow night? Ifyou do, you should tell me now, and I will 
get you a ticket. None by strict right are issued after to-day.—That is 
the time,” he added carelessly to Dennison, “to see all our Morteville 
world at its best. Ifyou care for seeing shady British nature in its 
full-dress, you ought to stay yourself and go to it.” 

The hint was carelessly enough thrown out; but it worked as 
Waters hoped and intended it should work upon Gerald Durant. 
The fancy rose before him in a moment of Archie; not a little girl 
running wild as he had seen her hitherto, but flushed, and radiant, and 
coquettish, in a light ball-dress—a woman, not a child. He felt the 
slight lithe figure yielding in his arms as he danced with her. He saw 
the mocking face turned up again with its bewitching nameless charm 
to his. What did it matter whether his cousin Lucia fretted a little 
at his absence or not? What did it matter if, for a short time longer, 
he let things take their course as best they might without let or hind- 
rance of his? The intoxication of a new fancy was in fact upon him. 
And it was no custom of Gerald Durant’s to cast away the chance of 
any new emotion for the sake of graver and less pleasant interests. 

“You are sure about this ball on Tuesday, I suppose ?” he said to 
Waters when, half-an-hour later, they were separating at the entrance to 
the hotel. “I mean, you are sure that all the English will be going to it.” 

“T know that all the O’Rourke set will go,” answered Waters ; “ also 
Miss Wilson and her mother ; for I heard it discussed this evening.” 

“Oh, well, you may get me a ticket for it then. I believe I will 
stop and see the shady Britons in the full-dress that you speak of.” 

“And I am to bear your excuses to Sir John and Lucia?” remarked 
Dennison, when Waiers left them. “Gerald, when will you cease, I 
wonder, to run about after every pair of foolish eyes that chance to meet 
you in the street ?” 

VOL. XVI. Oo 
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Durant looked up quickly at his cousin’s face; but its expression 
was more adamant than ever in the brilliant moonlight. 

“With so much at stake, my dear boy,” he went on persuasively, 
“how can you allow another week to pass without showing yourself 
at home? I can assure you the time has past for looking upon Sir 
John’s suspicions as a laughing matter. I had a letter from him the 
day before I left Paris, and really his fierce messages to you are—” 

“ Matters that concern me, and me alone,” interrupted Gerald with 
his boyish laugh. ‘TI can understand Sir John being savage under the 
combined influences of gout and of his own most ridiculous mistake ; 
but why should you be so careful about me, mon cousin? I can’t hurt 
you whatever I do; indeed, I’ve often thought what a pity it is I don’t 
go utterly to the bad at once, and leave you to a quiet walk over, 
You’re a much better man than I am in business; and you’ve got 
settled political views, which constituents like; and altogether you’d 
make a vastly steadier heir for Sir John than I ever shall. How about 
trying it on? Iam going to stop here. Most probably I’ll get into 
some mess or other with Mdlle. Archie. How about your taking the 
initiative, and suggesting to the home-powers that Mr. Robert Dennison 
would be a much more fitting person to receive the intended honours 
than his scapegrace cousin Gerald Durant? It’s worth thinking of, eh ?” 

To have our own cherished intentions suddenly put into words by 
the man one purposes to wrong is not a pleasant experience. Robert 
Dennison was neither weak nor sensitive, nor a conscientious man in 
the ordinary sense of the word; but he was (like most men off the 
boards of transpontine theatres) human; and an answer came by no 
means fluently from his lips. 

“T—TI am the last man living, my dear Gerald,—the last man living 
to supplant you with Sir John; and as to Lucia, I believe our dislike 
for each other is tolerably mutual. What could put such a preposterous 
idea into your head ?” 

. ... “Brune aux yeux bleus! Why, I do believe it is Archie again,” 
was Gerald’s answer. “ Yes, there she goes, following the old man up 
from the pier. If the child hasn’t a walk! Robert, tell me if you ever 
saw a better one among the handsomest women in Seville ? Why, from 
here you could swear to the foot she must have. No woman ever 
walks like that who hasn’t a foot arched, small, and firm withal, like 
a Spanish woman’s— 

‘ Si je vous le disais, pourtant, que je vous aime, 
Qui sait, brune aux yeux bleus, ce que vous en diriez ?’ 

I shall run the risk, at all events ;’ and in another moment, but 
with an innocent indolent air, not at all that of a human creature 
in pursuit of any thing, Gerald Durant was following the steps, at 
about twenty yards’ distance, of the two figures he had pointed out to 
Dennison. 


When he had progressed a few steps, he turned and saw that his 
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cousin was still watching him. ‘“ Good-night, Robert,” he cried cheerily; 
“good-bye, if I don’t see you again; give my love to Lucia; and say 
I shall certainly be back at the end of the week. 


* Si je vous le disais qu’une douce folie 
A fait de moi votre ombre et m’attache 4 vos pieds.’” 


And he went on singing half-alound De Musset’s immortal song,— 
Lucia, his constituency, Sir John, his debts, his hopes—every thing else 
forgotten—until he had followed Archie to within twenty yards of her 
own house. 
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35 @ System of Morals’ possible ? 


Ir is advisable that we should clearly lay down at starting under what 
limitations we propose to discuss the question at the head of this 
article. By a very great number in this and every other age a moral 
system has been embraced as part and parcel of religion—resting on 
the same grounds and enforced by the same sanctions. With this 
opinion we are not here concerned. The meaning of our question is 
this: Is it possible, without the aid of a Divine revelation, to frame a 
system of principles and rules of conduct applicable to all men, which 
shall be at once philosophically satisfactory, and available as a practical 
guide ? 

If such a system is possible, it can only be so because we have some 
means of distinguishing right from wrong with certainty ; and if we 
can so distinguish between them, we must either apprehend the distinc- 
tion intuitively, or learn it by experience. Hence in morals as in meta- 
physics, only two systems are possible, the a priori and the a posteriori, 
which in the field of thought we are now concerned with meet us as 
the systems of intuitive morality and utilitarianism. If on examina- 
tion we find neither satisfactory, we are reduced to the conclusion, that 
the formation of such a system as we have spoken of is beyond our 
powers. 

The first system has been discussed too often to render it necessary 

o speak of it here. The reasonings of Bentham and Mr. John Stuart 
Mill against the doctrine that we know actions to be good or evil in- 
tuitively, by virtue of some special faculty called conscience, or the 
moral sense, or something of the kind, antecedently to any experience 
of the effect they produce, seem to us unanswerable. To add any thing 
to them would be simply impossible; and those who after careful 
study remain unconvinced, would be very little likely to be affected by 
any thing that could be advanced by the present writer. Assuming, 
therefore, the validity of the objections to the system of intuitive 
morals, we pass on to a consideration of the worth philosophically and 
practically of its rival. 

The utilitarian ethics demand a somewhat longer notice. We are 
most ready to admit that this system, especially as set forth by its last 
and greatest. expositor, Mr. Mill, is probably the nearest approxima- 
tion that has ever’ been made to ‘a complete and satisfactory theory of 
morals ; nay more, that to some extent it fulfils its promises, and that 
it may be advisable to rely on it in certain practical exigencies, when it 
is better to put up with an imperfect guide than have none at all. At 
first sight, indeed, its simplicity and symmetry are irresistibly attractive. 
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Rejecting the notion that the quality of an action must be tested by 
some vague and unprovable faculty, regarding whose nature, authority, 
and even existence men have always differed and still differ, it lays down 
that morality consists:.,in, produchig the greatest: possible happiness to 
the greatest possible nuniber, not of men only, but, so far as the nature 
of things admits, of the whole sentient creation. The conduct which 
fulfils this end, or at least tends in that direction, we learn by no tran- 
scendental methods, but as we learn all other things—by experience, 
Perfect morality is thus nothing more than perfectly rational conduct ; 
‘for as all men seek after and desire happiness, either as such, or if they 
desire any thing else, desire it only because they regard it as a neces- 
sary means to, or an essential part of happiness, that conduct which tends 
to produce the largest quantity of happiness is precisely what would 
be followed by all, did they but know what it was. The ground of 
morality is identified with the ground of all human action. If it be 
objected, that although this identification would be very convenient, 
yet, as a matter of fact, the happiness which fmen seek after is not; the 
general happiness, but their own, Mr. Mill would answer, that this is 
due to ignorance, and the imperfect development of the social feeling, 
A man may be brought to feel his own happiness impossible at the 
cost of that of others—to act as a being who of course takes thought for 
others. Right reason and morality require a man to recognise that 
every man should count as one—no man as more than one—and that 
equal amounts of happiness are equally desirable whether felt by the 
same or different individuals; to place himself, in short, as between his 
own happiness and that of any one else, in the position of an impartial 
spectator. 

On all this we have two remarks to make: First, that, as has indeed 
been already pointed out by some of Mr. Mill’s critics, the seeming 
advantages of identifying the principle of morality with the principle 
of all human action are, after all, illusory. The desire after happiness, 
which constitutes morality, is not a natural but an acquired taste, and 
one that can only be called forth under the sanction of a principle of 
disinterested moral obligation as intangible and disputable as that 
very conscience, or moral sense, which it was sought to free us from. 
Secondly, that Mr. Mill, whilst enlarging and strengthening his system 
with one hand, has undermined it with the other, by admitting a gual- 
tative as well as a quantitative difference between pleasures—a distinc- 
tion which we think we shall be able to show simply stultifies it as a 
reliable guide. 

Let us take the last point first. Morality, according to the utili- 
tarian ethics, requires that an individual should seek by his conduct to 
increase the happiness of the world as much as possible ; first, in ¢- 
tensity, i.e. the happiness produced should be the greatest possible 
under the circumstances; and secondly, in eztent, i.e. the greatest 
number possible under the circumstances should share in it. Neither 
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of these conditions should be lost sight of ; but it would often be, to say 
the least, not easy to satisfy both; and the agent would have to rely on 
his estimate of the comparative value of each. He must elect either to 
dilute the happiness or diminish the number of sharers in it. Sup- 
posing it to be clear to him at any time that the happiness he can 
produce, to be intense enough to be worth having, must be confined to 
one only; then since utilitarianism, though it may forbid him to account 
himself as of more value than any one else, allows him to consider him- 
selfas of as much, it would seem that he might act with a view simply to 
his own gratification, and yet all the time in strict conformity with the 
canon of producing the greatest possible happiness to the greatest pos- 
sible number. This view is strengthened when we consider, as Mr. Mill 
has so forcibly pointed out, that in estimating happiness quality must 
be taken into account as well as quantity, some pleasures so far exceed- 
ing others in ‘ind as to render mere quantity of little or no account in 
comparison, These pleasures demand for their appreciation a certain 
cultivation and refinement either of the intellect, the affections, or the 
senses. ‘The man who has this cultivation, and is conscious that he has 
it, cannot think himself as of just as much worth as those who have it 
not; to do so would simply be to think the thing which is not. But 
when this qualitative difference between pleasures is let in, what becomes 
of the principle that equal amounts of happiness are equally desirable 
whether felt by the same or different individuals ? How can we tell 
what amounts of pleasure are equal? If pleasures may differ from one 
another in kind, do they not thereby become incommensurable? How 
estimate, for instance, the value of the pleasure which a musician will 
find in Beethoven against that which a day’s treat in the country may 
give to twenty charity-children ? or even the refined gratification which 
@ connoisseur will derive from first-class claret, against the pleasure of a 
dozen paupers in a Christmas dinner of roast beef and plum-pudding ? 
It really does not seem, then, how a man with the culture we have spoken 
of can be held to act immorally in taking his own pleasure, although it 
may entail suffering on others, if only it seem to him (as it probably 
would) that the pleasure thus gained exceeds in value the sum-total of 
the happiness of which others are deprived. Is he called on to resign 
his own happiness if it is only attainable at the expense of some suffering 
to others whose natures he cannot but regard as lower than his own? 
We are not asking whether it would be generous, but whether utilitarian 
moralists can show that he is bound to do so, seeing that he is not 
called on for self-sacrifice unless the aggregate of happiness in the world 
would be thereby promoted, and in this case, as far as one can see, it 
would be lessened in ‘ind, if not in extent. As a case in point, take 
Goethe in his relations with women. He has often been accused (for 
the sake of the argument we will suppose with justice) of using wo- 
men’s love simply as “artistic material.”* To Goethe happiness 
* We wish distinctly to be understood as giving no opinion whatever as to the 
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meant his own homogeneous self-culture—the raising, as he said, 
of the pyramid of his existence as high in air as possible. The 
intellectual and emotional stimulus which he drew from love fur- 
thered this aim; he made women devote themselves to him without 
stint, but, as being essentially self-centred, if not selfish, could not 
devote himself to any one but himself. ‘Well but, granting all this to 
the full, does it lie in the mouth of any professor of utilitarianism to 
condemn him, to denounce his conduct as immoral, and deny that he 
had the right to sacrifice others’ happiness to that intense happiness he 
derived from self-culture ? If so, we should be glad to know what they 
have to say to field-sports, and eating animal food—for these are justi- 
fied on the ground that the good of the lower (the brute creation) is to 
be promoted by the higher (man) only as far as the nature of things 
permits ; so man may cause them suffering to procure for himself a plea- 
sure, not necessary, mind, for his existence, but for what he deems his 
worthy existence. Of course the difference between men is not the same 
as the difference between man and the brutes; but the question is not 
as to the degree of difference, but as to'the fact of there being a differ 

ence ; and if so, why may not the higher elect that the lower shall 
suffer, if such suffering seem necessary to increase his own good ? 

To this it may be answered, that a man whose mind was constituted 
aright would feel it impossible to act with disregard to the happiness 
of others ; that happiness would not be happiness to him if acquired at 
the expense of their suffering. Yet the principle is not held to apply 
universally. Mr. Mill, we are sure, would not say that it was in all 
cases impossible that a certain line of conduct should be right which 
involved much suffering to others. He would, for instance, probably 
hold it to be the duty of any one honestly convinced that the faith in 
which he had been brought up was erroneous, to avow his conviction 
in spite of the keen pain such an avowal would give to his family and 
friends. Of course, most people would reply, that it was a very different 
thing to sacrifice others’ happiness with a view to your own selfish 
pleasure and in obedience to a stern sense of duty ; but we submit that 
it is not open to the utilitarian moralist to make this distinction. 
Goethe—such as we have supposed him—and Mr. Francis Newman 
must be held to have each acted in the last analysis from a desire for 
happiness ; to the one this meant, before all things, intellectual growth; 
to the other that correspondence between conduct and belief which we 
call honesty or uprightness. The convert feels that the interests of the 
world at large require that the truth should be spoken, that he should 
not go through life with a lie in his right hand, and that if this entails 
suffering on those dearest to him on earth, such suffering is simply in- 
evitable. True, but it is surely conceivable that the other may be as 
truth of this charge, which many of Goethe’s biographers, including Mr. Lewes, 


regard as totally unfounded. We only name Goethe as probably the best type that 
has ever existed of a certain class of men. 
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honestly convinced that the perfection of some few is not too dearly 
purchased at the sacrifice of many; that with the ancients he may 
conceive of human progress—to quote M. Renan (we do not mean that 
he himself supports this view)—comme réalisé par une aristocratie 
supposant au-dessous d’elle un vaste abdissement,—que la société se 
compose essentiellement de quelques milliers d’individus vivant de la vie 
complete ; les autres n’existent que pour la procurer 4 ce petit nombre.” 
The happiness striven after is in‘ each case a certain state of mind, 
and we are at a loss to see why it should be held that the one state of 
mind should be striven after at all cost, the other not. Mr. Mill seems 
to have felt this difficulty, and to have attempted to meet it by esta- 
blishing a hierarchy of pleasures in an ascending scale of—(1) the plea- 
sures of sense, (2) those of intellect, (3) those of the moral and spiritual 
affections. As a test to decide between the comparative worth of any 
two of these, he is content to take the verdict of those who have had 
equal experience of both, or of the majority of such if they differ. The 
majority, at any rate, he would hold of those who have had due experi- 
ence both of the pleasure of intellectual cultivation and of disinterested- 
ness, would give the latter the preference. We should be disposed, 
in the first place, rather to doubt the fact, agreeing with a writer re- 
cently mentioned in high terms of commendation by Mr. Mill—Dr. 
Ward in his work On Nature and Grace—that what he calls “ the pro- 
pension to intellectual excitement” rarely exists in full vigour in men 
much actuated by feelings either of general or individual benevolence. 
But supposing it were so, and we were to urge on a man that he would 
gain happiness of a higher kind by being disinterested than he does 
now by living for himself and setting aside the interests: of others 
whenever they come pointedly in collision with his own, would he not 
philosophically have some reason to reply, “Ars longa, vita brevis. 
The gratification of my present aims satisfies me. You tell me that 
the majority of men who have made trial of my pleasures, and those of 
another kind which I don’t understand, prefer the latter. What is that 
to me? The ideal you hold out for my imitation does not strike me as 
attractive. Even if I had the power, which I doubt, I have simply not 
the wish to become different from what I am.” To borrow an illustra- 
tion from Mr. Mill, it would be like preaching to the swallow how much 
he would advantage himself by becoming an eagle. Mr. Mill seems to 
liken the case to that of music and painting. . Certain combinations of 
harmonies, or of form and colour, are pronounced the best: by those who 
have given attention to the subject. Well, and men who have given 
attention to the subject’ assure us that olives improve the flavour of 
wine. But are, we therefore bound to keep'on trying to like olives if 
we find them loathsome? . If Donnizetti and Verdi satisfy us, must we 
set them aside, and strive hopelessly to see the excellence of Beethoven 
and Bach? No one could possibly call us any thing worse than lazy 
and limited for refusing. The matter seems to us in the end to come 
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to this. We are either bound in some special way to seek the pleasure 
to be derived from disinterested conduct, or we are not. If we are, it 
must be in virtue of the binding of some principle of moral obligation 
within ourselves, whose existence, like that of conscience, we cannot 
prove, but must assume; and therefore the happiness produced by an 
action is not yer sea test of its morality, but only when it is of a nature 
conformable to this principle. If we are not, but are bidden to pursue 
it because the majority of men who have made proof of it prefer it to 
all other pleasures; this, to be a reason at all, would seem to imply a 
duty on our part of testing the worth of every conceivable pleasure, till 
we are able from our own experience to pronounce on all. To which we 
can only say, emo tenetur ad impossibile. If morality is in all cases to 
be held inconsistent with a refined selfishness, it does not rest on expe- 
rience alone. 

But if we do not know actions to be good or bad by direct intuition, 
and the test of their tendency to promote happiness is so difficult of 
application that it can only be used in a rough and general way, and 
affords no sure basis for a philosophical estimate, what is the conclusion 
to which we must come? This—that we have not, at least in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, sufficient data for constructing a system of 
morals of universal application ; that our moral judgments, whether 
general or special, must be regarded as vague, provisional, and hypo- 
thetical, since in order to enable us to decide in all cases what is good 
and what'is evil with scientific accuracy, we must know, not only much 
more than we know now, but more than will very probably ever be 
known. Granting, as we do most fully, that all men act from a desire 
for happinessthe good, yet their conceptions of the good vary so in- 
finitely, that it seems impossible, with the imperfect knowledge we 
have both ofmen’s nature and of what is good, to lay down any code 
of conduct that would be suitable for all. All men probably have some 
ideal, limited and hazy as it may be—something they would fain attain 
to—some perfection and completeness not yet grasped; but what can be 
more different than the ideals of a philanthropist, of a man devoted to 
self-culture and mental development, of a religious mystic, and of a Dor- 
setshire labourer? Morality, as we should conceive it, would be altoge- 
ther individual. It would consist in the efforts each man made towards 
the attainment of his ideal, and in overcoming the weight of that mate- 
rialism which would drag him down to the level of the brutes. What 
greatness man has lies in this, that he can live by ideas, can look for- 
ward to a happiness only realised in thought, and so rise above the 
aimless, blind life of the mere sensation of the moment. That good 
which any given man may seek after, may, in our apprehension, be 
paltry and partial, even vicious ; but it is, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, better that he should have even this conception than none at all— 
better for the thief himself that he should aim at being a more finished 
thief than that he should be satisfied to fill his belly and lie in the 
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sun. We cannot make men of one pattern, if we would. We cannot 
make them all desire the same good, or be actuated by the same 
motives, or recognise one standard of conduct as the best. Would 
we, if we could? It might be dangerous. It needs the conviction of 
an apostle to wish unhesitatingly that all men were as we are. Is 
there no room for doubt whether an increase of happiness would, 
after all, be unmixed gain; whether something might not be lost 
if all men were henceforth to “forswear sack, and live cleanly”? 
Thus, if it were possible for us to look upon human affairs from a 
higher point of view, we might see that selfishness and cynicism, even 
moral ugliness and deformity, had each its work and its place, and that 
neither could be eliminated without imperilling equilibrium. There 
may be room in the moral world for eccentricities and monstrosities, 
just as there is in the physical for those misshapen creatures whose 
want of symmetry is so ludicrously shocking in our eyes as almost to 
suggest the idea that they must be the result of some fit of Divine 
sportiveness. Merely as philosophers we do not think we can go farther 
in forming moral judgments than to say, “If I had been in that man’s 
place, and had acted as he has done, I should have been false to the 
ideal which is the highest for me, be its absolute worth what it may, 
and so should have acted immorally. If he resembles me, or so far as 
he resembles me, he has done the same.” 

But life is more than mere speculation. Being what we are, we must 
continually be content to speak and act on imperfect knowledge, and 
make the best of the intellectual twilight in which it is our lot to dwell. 
Did we insist on waiting for the shining of the perfect day, we might 
sit for ever silent with folded hands, and the world would come to 
a stand-still. It may be well to admit that moral judgments, like 
scientific, and indeed all other opinions, should be held somewhat 
loosely, and subject to correction on further information. Still, moral 
judgments we must form, and opinions we must have, even if it be 
necessary “to make believe very much” to get them. We are far, how- 
ever, from asserting that this is wholly the case. A consensus of skilled 
opinions is, if not an inexpugnable, still far from an untenable basis. 
It may be difficult, if not impossible, to prove to an outsider the pre- 
eminence of Fidelio or the Requiem over Home, sweet home, or of the 
Madonna di San Sisto over the “ Marriage of the Prince of Wales ;” but 
is our own conviction thereby shaken? So, the absolute worth of any 
moral quality may be hard to determine; yet the fact that a certain 
type of character—for instance, that combination of qualities connoted, 
as Mr. Mill would say, by the word “ gentleman”—is held in estimation 
among all those nations whose culture is the highest, is a valid argu- 
ment for our appreciation of it, and for passing a provisional condem- 
nation on deviations. And if we are obliged thus to act, while we still 
recognise it as incumbent on us to make theory and practice square 
together as much as may be, @ fortiori are we as legislators, From 
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this point of view speculative difficulties vanish, not because they cease 
to exist, but because we may resolutely refuse to take account of them. 
By legislation society undertakes to provide for its own well-being ; it 
has a practical end before it, and sets about it in a business-like way. 
Whether this end is to be striven for before all others, whether this good 
should always be paramount, is a question which it altogether declines 
to discuss. It is in possession, and it means to keep there. If an 
individual in seeking his own good runs counter to what it deems its 
interests, he kicks against the pricks, and must take the consequences. 
If there are men whose existence we cannot help regarding as a 
constant peril and menace to us, we do no more than consult self- 
preservation by a stern excision of them from the body politic. But 
in so doing it does not seem to us that we are called on to form any 
moral judgments at all. We do not rage against thorns and brambles, 
we simply root them up and throw them aside. Just so in the case 
of criminals ; there is no need of anathemas, but only of prompt mea- 
sures for abating the mischief. 

In bringing these remarks to a close it may be well to repeat the 
disclaimer with which we began, that nothing which has been said is 
intended to have any application to a system of morals resting on the au- 
thority of a Divine revelation. The difficulties of such a system would 
merge in the general difficulties in the way of accepting the revelation 
—a matter which it would be altogether foreign to our purpose and 
out of place to attempt to discuss here. But many, both of those 
who accept and of those who reject revelation have held and do hold 
that morals rest on an independent basis, and that the formation of 
an universal rule of life is within the compass of strictly human powers. 
It is against this view that we have been contending. With all the 
deference which is justly due to the many subtle and profound thinkers 
who have held it, we venture to think that philosophically it is a 
mistake, and that morality properly so called, as distinguished from 
positive legal enactments, is a matter in which each man must have 
his own standard, and with regard to which it is well for his fellows, 
if they judge him at all, to recognise that they have only the means of 
judging him imperfectly. An universal standard, and a theory that 
shall be suitable for all, can only, as it seems to us, be possible at a day 
when our knowledge of man’s nature and of the circumstances in which 
he finds himself shall have attained a depth, completeness, and preci- 
sion, of which as yet we see no symptoms. 











Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


AuGiers: THe STREET OF Bab-Azzoun. 


Stay. A halt! Jl yaerreuw. “There isa hitch,” as the directors of 
the Atlantic Telegraph-cable would say. This.is (although you might 
never suspect it) a most conscientious performance; and the laws 
of local colouring must be strictly observed. The ‘Street of Bab- 
Azzoun,” which, in a new-born admiration for “sweet and sounding 
Saxon” (whatever that may be) and a disdain for needless gallicisms, I 
selected as a title for this paper, will never do. “The Street of ——” 
in no way gives expression to the hybrid and incongruous nature of all 
things Algerian since the French conquest. Algiers is a kind of archi- 
tectural pot of half-and-half; but neither moiety has any thing Saxon 
about it. It is half poodle, half panther, half grisetfe and half Gulnare, 
half horse and half alligator, if you will; but the Frenchman and the 
Arab divide the city between them, and the Englishman with his 
“street” is altogether an outsider. “La Rue Bab-Azzoun,” if you 
please ; and then we will go to business. 

“What is there to be seen in Algiers?” I asked, ere I set out for 
Mauritania, my old good friend learned Doctor Galgirandus, who, in 
his youth—he has been every where and done every thing—had served 
la Grande Nation in the capacity of surgeon in the Foreign Legion. 
“What is there to be seen in the Iconium of the Romans and the El 
Djezzair of the Moslems?” “Little,” replied Dr. Galgirandus. ‘It is 
a dirty hole. Algiers is full of fleas, mollahs, marabouts, French cooks, 
commandants, and filles de chambre, pilgrims, spies, soldiers in red 
trousers—I have worn the pantalon garance, my friend—Bedouins in 
dirty blankets, cowscowssou, and papier timbré. There is a theatre ; yes, 
and so there have been booths at Greenwich Fair. Richardson’s Show 
is a Lyceum to & Grand Thédtre at Algiers. You will be bored to 
death there. The heat is insufferable. Fevers in the summer, agues in 
the winter are rife. Ophthalmia, sand-blindness are common. When 
there is no plague, there is cholera; and when there is no cholera, there 
are locusts. The natives are a bad lot. The Arabs are great thieves. 
The Moors will not work. Les femmes! ne m’en parlez pas. The French 
conquerors are dissolute and ferocious. In a word, the country, when I 
was there, was going to the dogs; a consummation, by the way, to which 
all human affairs, in every grade of society, seem to be rapidly tending. 
And now, come and have some beer.” Thus learned Doctor Galgiran- 
dus, who, between ourselves, is a confirmed pessimist, entertaining the 
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gloomiest views of the future of humanity, and resolutely refusing to 
prophesy smooth things; yet withal, as is not uncommon with those 
who are of opinion that we are coming to a bad end, and that the end in 
question is just round the corner, making the most of the present hour, 
and seldom neglecting the opportunity of displaying all the signs of a 
lively and hopeful temperament. 

It is true, likewise, that the doctor spoke of Algiers as he had known 
it in the year ’thirty-three., Of exaggeration or mis-statement I do not 
believe him to be capable; and I daresay that his anything-but-rose- 
coloured picture of the Colony-Conquest as it existed three-and-thirty 
years ago was substantially true. But three-and-thirty years to a French- 
man! why, they are'an eternity. Three years will suffice him to get rid 
of a dynasty, a church, an aristocracy. He is the quickest scene-shifter 
in the world. There is no end to the tableaux in the Sensation Drama 
of his existence. He will change his government, his religion, his laws, 
with the rapidity of a cireus-rider going through a “trick act :” judge, 
then, of the facilities for metamorphosing and turning things inside 
out which an occupation exceeding a quarter of a century of the North 
African littoral, from the frontiers of Tunis to those of Morocco, has 
afforded’ the vivacious and mercurial Gaul. In an exhibition of paint- 
ings in La Rue Bab-Azzoun last April I saw a picture of the port of 
Algiers, taken just after the capitulation of the place to the French 
under Marshal Bourmont. I was assured by an ancient Jewish gentle- 
man who could remember Algiers for nearly sixty years, that the paint- 
ing was a very faithful and accurate representation of the bygone aspect 
of the town. Well, it is no more like the Algiers of the present day 
than Uttoxeter is like Uriconium ; than the Life-Guardsman you see 
stalking up and down the stable-yard at Whitehall is like the Sergeant 
Boswell whom Balfour of Burley slew. The French have pulled down 
half old Algiers, and replastered the front of nearly all that which they 
have left standing. The meagre residuum of the ancient Moorish 
quarter is threatened with demolition, and will go by the board so soon 
as the municipal authorities can borrow money enough to pay a fresh 
army of masons and bricklayers. ‘They have made crooked streets 
straight, and the steepest of inclined planes level. There were few 
windows in Algiers when the French came; now fifty thousand case- 
ments are blinking in the sunshine all day long. They have sown 
hotels, cafés, billiard-tables, milliners’, pastrycooks’, and tobacconists’ 
shops broadcast; they have made boulevards, and triumphal arches, 
and fortifications; they have erected equestrian statues, gas-lamps, 
guard-houses, and postal-pillars. They have introduced’ omnibuses, 
fiacres, and shoeblacks. They have civilised Algiers, to sum up, and in 
the opinion of the Arabs and the archzologists—reasoning, as they do, 
from two very different starting-points—they have spoilt it. The 
painter who made that draught of Algiers which I saw in the exhibition 
would be puzzled to find in the actual city the sparsest vestige of the 
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topography he once transferred to canvas. As for Dr. Galgirandus, that 
sage would be astounded to find how little the actual condition of the 
capital of Algeria agrees with the summary he set before me. I doubt 
not that all the disagreeable features of the place on which he dilated 
were, once upon a time, really apparent; but with two or three excep- 
tions, which I shall presently notice, they have entirely disappeared. 
The French have abolished them. The House of Orleans did much, 
but the Second Empire has done ten times more. The social broom 
wielded by his Majesty Napoleon III., and on the stick whereof he 
appears to have so very firm a grip, seems gifted with sempiternal 
juvenility. It is a broom that never wears out,—a broom that is 
always new, and that always sweeps clean—unsparingly, undiscrimi- 
natingly, remorselessly clean. That magic besom has swept all the 
fleas out of Algiers,—at least out of all those parts of the city into 
which Europeans ordinarily venture. Bitten as I have been in many 
climes, from Mexico to Margate, from Saratoga to the Strand, from St. 
Petersburg to Pimlico, I can nose what London lodging-house keep- 
ers call a “brown gentleman” in the lobby, well enough by this time. 
As for the lively flea, I have a Cornish piskie’s eye and one of Fortu- 
natus’s gifted servants’ care for him. I can see his little eye and hear 
the rustle of his armour. If “brown gentleman,” or flea, be within 
fifty yards, me they are sure to find out, pounce upon and scarify. I 
found no fleas in Algiers; I was entirely free from the visitations of 
that other abhorrent creature whom I refrain to name. At Oran and 
in the interior “small deer” of the winged kind abound; but Algiers, 
in its European part, is one of the cleanest cities I ever knew. You 
might eat your dinner off the great marble terrace of the Boulevard 
de I’ Impératrice, or the gravelled walks of the Place du Gouvernement ; 
and the Grand Hotel at Algiers might be set up as a Just-haus in the 
clean. village of Brock. The French, who, thirty years since, were the 
nastiest people in Christendom, have become, under the broom-laws of 
Napoleon III., as clean as kittens with a strict mamma. The mollahs 
and the marabouts still remain; but they are a feeble folk, and are 
far out-numbered by the lively children of Gaul. Le luxe effréné des 
Semmes, as Cato the Censor—I mean M, Dupin—terms the harmless 
addictedness of the “high she fancy” of France for embroidered 
petticoats, eccentric bonnets, bird-of-paradise parasols, and bronzed 
boots with military heels, reigns in Algiers in the fullest of bloom. 
The milliners devise as extraordinarily fascinating costumes, and 
charge as extravagant prices for their wares, as their sisters of the 
Rue de la Paix or the Chaussée d’Antin. There are balls every night 
during the fashionable season at Algiers—which is in the winter-time ; 
and the ladies have a pleasant custom of being dissatisfied unless they 
dance until four in the morning. The cotillon is “conducted” accord- 
ing to the strictest rules of the Noble Faubourg. Of other cofillons— 
in Frederick the Great’s acceptance of the term—there is rather a 
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superabundance; there is a demi-monde; there are Lais and Aspasias 
or Pompadours and Dubarrys galore, quite @ ?Athénienne or a la 
Parisienne. Algiers lays claim to being at least three times as dissi- 
pated as Brussels, and nearly as immoral as Geneva: a very proud 
boast. A new and splendid theatre has been built, in which, now a 
French, and now an Italian Opera company—sometimes a very good 
one—perform ; and there are several minor places of entertainment: 
vaudeville theatres, circuses, brasseries, and cafés chantants on the Paris 
Alcazar model. You may hear a very fair imitation of the renowned 
Thérése sing a version of “ Rien nest sacré pour un sapeur,” almost as 
vulgar and as stupid as the original. The city, of course, swarms with 
soldiers, and the presence of a strong |garrison implies, equally of 
course, an enormous consumption of the deleterious stimulant called 
absinthe, and the less poisonous vermout, with any quantity of 
questionable cognac. Plague and cholera are no longer heard of; 
and if fevers and ague do sometimes assert their presence, there are 
numbers of excellent hospitals, both civil and military, for the treat- 
ment of such ailments. The climate is hot, doubtless, as ever it was; 
but ophthalmia may be avoided by reasonable precautions, such as 
wearing blue or green goggles, or spectacles of wire-gauze; and the 
ravages of locusts and grasshoppers are only experienced in the country 
districts. 'The French have abolished them in the city by the simple 
process of grubbing up, and then building over, the umbrageous gar- 
dens with which the old Moors—a dreamy, poetical, picturesque, but 
impracticable race—delighted to surround their dwellings. The Arabs 
may be as dishonest as they were in the time of Dr. Galgirandus; but 
the French authorities take very good care that their depredations 
shall be confined to their own quarter and their own compatriots. 
Tourists just arrived in Algiers are sometimes fed by cunning inter- 
preters and valets de place with horrifying tales of Europeans robbed 
and murdered by the natives if they venture alone or by night into 
the Moorish part of the town; but these tales are, in the great major- 
ity of instances, literally travellers’ ones, that is to say, barefaced lies. 
The gendarme and the sergent de ville are two very palpable entities 
in Algiers; and should the vigilance of these functionaries fail, there 
are plenty of guardhouses full of watchful soldiers about. It may 
not be generally known that it is part of a French soldier’s duty to 
aid in the preservation of the public peace. In the far-famed British 
army it seems equally the duty of the private soldier to break that 
peace, and run a nice little muck of riot and outrage whenever an 
opportunity for so doing presents itself. Finally, the conquerors have 
given French names to more than half the streets; and these, mixed 
up as they are with the thoroughfares which have preserved their 
Moorish titles, go far towards completing that “ half-and-half” aspect 
so distinctive of Algiers. Thus, there is the Rue Bab-Azzoun and the 
Rue Bab-al-Oued, the Rues de Toulon, Soggebah, Hercule, Sagittaire, 
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des Lotophages, du Sphinx, de Tuba, Bélisaire, de Marengo, d’Aus- 
terlitz, Bonaparte, Napoléon, Charles Quinze, Doria, Desaix, Kleber, 
Bruce, Salomon, des Abencerrages, des Numides, d’Albuquerque, 
and de Tomboctu. There is a street of the Scorpions, and a street 
of the Giraffe: one blind alley is called after the Nile, and another 
has the Red Sea for a sponsor; in fact, a catalogue of Algerine street- 
nomenclature is a bewildering course of instruction in history, biogra- 
phy, geography, and the heathen mythology. But in the midst of all 
these spruce designations, smelling of the Lycée Impérial and the 
Dictionnaire des Connaissances utiles, come the grim old jaw-breaking 
Moorish names: the quarter of Mohammed-Cherif; that of Sidi-Abd- 
Allah, and that of Sidi-Ramdan. Prior to the French occupation, the 
streets, or rather the dark and narrow lanes which might, by a great 
stretch of courtesy, be called so, had no names. An Arab said, “I live 
in the third opening to the left half up the hill that rises from the 
place of the fountain which divides the Sidi-Ramdan from Sidi-Abd- 
Allah;” or, “I have moved into the little cottage three doors from 
the house of Ahmed-bou-Mogubbin at the end of Mohammed-Cherif, 
over against the stall of him who sells pomegranates.” What more 
definite direction was needed among a race who set little value on 
time, or, having plenty to spare, did not mind being long-winded in 
their explanations ? 

I omitted, in the exordium to these remarks, to state that, not 
quite satisfied with my doctor’s sententious verdict upon Algiers as a 
“dirty hole,” I pressed him to tell me if there was not, at least, one 
principal place of public resort, in which the more amene features 
of the city were brought together, and Algiers could be seen to the 
greatest advantage. He hesitated for a time. “ Well,” he said at 
last, “there is a kind of square before the Palace of the Deys, but it 
is littered with rubbish, and cumbered with beggars and hucksters’ 
stalls.” In the doctor’s day, this square before the palace—now en- 
joying only a secondary rank, although the palace itself is the abode 
of the Governor-General Marshal MacMahon, and was the residence 
of the Emperor Napoleon during his stay—was the largest open space 
in the pent-up city. That which is now termed the Place du Gou- 
vernement, and is a roomy area, surrounded by handsome public 
buildings, cafés, and hotels, was, thirty years since, more than half 
blocked up by irregular piles of buildings reaching down to the 
water’s edge, and presented as shabby and untidy an aspect as those 
old mews in London which gave place to Trafalgar Square, or that 
inconceivably dirty hodgepodge of curiosity-shops, bookstalls, and dens 
of evil repute, which separated the Tuileries from the Louvre, until the 
wondrous broom of the third Napoleon swept away the rubbish and 
crowned the edifice which Francis the First began; at which every 
king of France, for three centuries, has laboured more or less, and 
which even the all-grasping genius and unlimited power of Napoleon 
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the First was impotent to complete. “ But,” I resumed, “ is this 
square before the palace of the Deys the only place where the Alge- 
rines and the French, where the conquerors and the conquered most 
do congregate?” Doctor Galgirandus shrugged his shoulders: “TI can 
tell you of nothing more,” he said, “save the Rue de la Marine, built 
by the French along the western side of the harbour. It is a very long 
street, bordered by arcades; and they had not finished it when I left. 
The great Mosque of Algiers is in the Rue de la Marine, and there 
is another mosque, that of La Pécherie, belonging to another sect of 
Mahometans, at the eastern end. In the Rue de la Marine you will 
find the best shops of which Algiers can boast,—and wretched ones 
they are.” 

Wretched ones they are still ; but O my doctor! thirty-three years 
have passed, and new shops and new streets have arisen, or the rather, 
old ones have been metamorphosed by the restless and ingenious race 
who, by their prowess, have made this land their own. They have 
gotten, I'am afraid, but small benefit by their victory. The Rue de la 
Marine has fallen into “the portion of weeds and outworn faces.” Deca- 
dence has marked it for her own, and very speedily Desolation, attended 
by her handmaid Demolition, will step in and cap the catastrophe. The 
borders: of arcades still remain; but their columns are cracked and 
jagged, and their vaulted roofs damp and discoloured. Gaze upon those 
woe-begone piazzas of Covent Garden Market, and you may gain some 
notion of the deplorable appearance of the Rue de la Marine. The 
great mosque still stands,—bright, fresh, and sparkling, as that marvel- 
lous Moorish architecture appears to have a faculty for standing for 
centuries, in defiance of the inroads of time and the violence or neglect 
of man; but the beautiful white marble facade, with its panels of ara- 
besque tiles in white and blue, its slender columns, its grillo of gilt 
bronze and ever-plashing fountain, with the dusky Arabs round it, seems 
ashamed of its shabby surroundings. The great mosque of Algiers 
will soon have a worthier entourage. The authorities, as soon as they 
can get money enough, which will not be long, I trust, propose to pull 
down the fading Rue de la Marine, to build it up again, bien entendu, 
with all convenient despatch, on a grand and imposing scale. The 
better class of shopkeepers have long since deserted it. Boutiques that 
were once occupied by jewellers and stationers and fashionable tailors 
and milliners have now become the humblest of groceries and crémeries. 
The offices of the état major, or staff department, of Algiers are still at 
the upper end of the Rue de la Marine, in a suite of dirty and uncom- 
fortable rooms; and round about are a few counting-houses belonging 
to ship-brokers, which look remarkably like the betting-offices which 
used to pullulate about Clare Market, and of which the proprietors 
give you a dim idea of having conjugated a fresh tense of the verb ‘to 
break,’ and of being very nearly broken themselves. 


The Boulevard de l’Impératrice, with its terrace towards the sea, 
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stretching eastward from the Place du Gouvernement along the har- 
bour, will be, when completed, a magnificent promenade; but many 
more months of work and a million or two more francs are needed to 
perfect it. When finished, it will present a line of sea-view and of houses, 
or rather palaces, to be used as hotels, shops, and dwellings, which may 
make Marseilles hide its diminished head, and coerce that proud city, 
let us hope, into the confession that La Cannébiére is not the only place 
worth looking at on the shores of the Mediterranean. That the Boule- 
vard l’Impératrice will be finished, and that speedily, we have a toler- 
ably certain assurance in the fact that the contract for its construction 
has been taken by the firm presided over by Sir Morton Peto, who has 
already executed sundry public works of colossal size and vast utility 
in Algiers, and who has a stalwart staff of engineers and builders’ fore- 
men in El Djezzair, urging on the not too energetic French and Arab 
workmen. 

At present, while the Place du Gouvernement is the chief pleasure- 
resort of Algiers, the Rue Bab-Azzoun is the principal commercial, 
lounging, retail buying and selling, and general gossipping thorough- 
fare of this most strange and amusing town. I am no Arabic scholar, 
as Brutus—I mean as Dr. Wheatley is; but an Englishman, long resi- 
dent in Algiers, told me that Bab-Azzoun in Arabic means “ The place 
of weeping and wailing,” and that this dolorous name was given to it 
from the fact that in the old times of the Turkish deys and their san- 
guinary janissaries, this was the spot where it was customary to decapi- 
tate such Christian slaves as had incurred the displeasure of their 
Mahometan masters. The Turkish deys were a hot-tempered race, and, 
like Theodore Hook’s collector of taxes, their proceedings were “ sum- 
mary.” You went to bed at night, or rather you lay down on your 
divan, with a strong box full of sultanas, or, if you were a Moslem or a 
renegade, with a harem full of fair- or dark-skinned beauties ; and you 
awoke in the morning with a bowstring for a cravat, or, worse still, 
with the morning breeze blowing down your severed jugular, your 
unhappy head having been neatly chopped off and placed in derision 
between your legs. How many Christians underwent this unpleasant 
operation in Bab-Azzoun I have no means of judging ; but I fear some 
thousands of them must have come to grief during the three centuries 
of Turkish dominion ; and the howling of their friends and relatives 
over their headless corpses was, I doubt not, tremendous. 

I said just now that the streets of old Algiers had, as a rule, no 
names. ‘To this, however, there were a few exceptions, of which Bab- 
Azzoun was one. The word “street” itself is in Arabic zankut, the 
plural of which—and with my compliments—is znog. Occasionally a 
street would be called “souk,” or “trading,” or “feurn,” from there 
being a windmill in it, or “derb,” from its being near a mosque, or 
“zaouia,” from the vicinity of a school, or “ sour,” from that of a ram- 
part, “ Bab”—again with my compliments and under due correction 
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—means a gate. For further particulars I refer you to the Franco- 
Arab dictionary of the Messieurs Helot. 

It was a peculiarity of the Rue Bab-Azzoun that, while the generic 
name was the one I have just quoted, it had several minor appellations 
applied to different sections of its length. Thus, close to the gate it 
was called Souk-el-Sem, the street of the farriers ; Souk-el-Rahba, corn- 
market ; and Fondouck-el-Azara, ostler’s-market. Half-way down it 
changed its name again, and became Souk-el-Kharattin, from the 
turners who plied their lathes in that part of the street; while at the 
extremity which debouches on the Place du Gouvernement it made an 
end of it as the Souk-el-Kebir, the market of fire, thus going out, like 
the transformation-scene in a pantomime, in a blaze of triumph. At 
present it is the Rue Bab-Azzoun from beginning to end; and whether 
Bab-Azzoun means the place of weeping and wailing, or refers to a 
horse, or a dromedary, or a defunct dey, or a sainted marabout, or 
to something to eat, its modern French denizens know or care very 
little. 

The pavement on each side is lined by arcades, and the shops are all 
under cover as in the old Regent’s Quadrant ; a necessary precaution in 
a country where, though it seldom rains water, it rains fire—that is to 
say sunshine—for ten hours every day and for ten months out of the 
twelve. These arcades in these broiling climes are not merely archi- 
tectural ornaments, but necessaries of life. They are stone umbrellas 
provided pro bono publico. They are common enough, as you know, in 
Italy, especially in Genoa, Venice, and Turin, and the poorest town in 
Spain or Mexico has its colonnade or portal running round its plaza; 
but it has always struck me as a curious omission that Marseilles, 
which is certainly the hottest place in continental Europe,—hotter than 
Venice, hotter than Naples, hotter than Palermo,—is absolutely desti- 
tute of any thing approaching a covered thoroughfare. The Canné- 
biére, with colonnades, might really defy rivalry as a street of the world; 
but as it is, you broil in it without respite. The sign of the Gridiron 
seems to hang from every shop-front ; and the martyrdom of St. Lau- 
rence is undergone, without the consolation of prospective canonisation, 
by every luckless trayeller who has to wait in la g-g-g-g-yrande ville 
for the departure of the P. and O. steamer from the quay of La Toliette. 
That the want of substantial shelter from the burning rays of the sun 
is felt by the Marseillais is plain from the fact that from ten in the 
morning till five in the afternoon they stretch gaily-coloured awnings 
from house to house across all the streets narrow enough to admit of 
such an arrangement of bunting. The play of light and shade produced 
by these now swaying and now swelling canopies is pretty; but they 
are at the best but sorry substitutes for the pillared arcades of Italy 
and Spain. I cannot make out how it is that the good people of Mar- 
seilles, who are within a few hours’ journey from both the countries I 
have just named, should for so many centuries have been blind to so 
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very salient a characteristic in their structure. But they are an obsti- 
nate race, these Cannebiereans, and will not be convinced. 

Return we then to Bab-Azzoun, which has its colonnades, and is 
justly proud of them. Beneath them flow all day and very nearly all 
night as strangely miscellaneous a procession of humanity as you could 
well see out of a masquerade or one of Jacques Callot’s etchings of 
“ Habits and Beggars.” Imagine all the characters in the Arabian 
Nights turned out to make the descente, and mingle with these the 
soldiers, dandies, mountebanks, nursemaids, children, and lap-dogs, 
to be seen any fine afternoon in the Champs Elysées; complete the 
picture with a dash of Valetta and two or three smart touches from 
Stamboul, but take care to give the whole an official French stamp and 
imprimatur, and you will have a very fair notion of the Rue Bab-Azzoun, 
and of Algiers generally. There is a French staff-officer in epaulettes 
and aiguilettes and embroidered kepi, with the baggiest of red pantaloons 
and a whole row of crosses and medals glittering on his breast, ambling 
along on his Arab steed, with his orderly behind him. The Arab steed 
is, I must confess, on first acquaintance, a grievous disappointment. 
He is a lank, weedy-looking animal, with thin flanks, a switch tail, and 
a dishevelled mane, and is generally of an ambiguous stone colour, pied 
with black—I do not know the accurate classifications of equine hue— 
and looks for all the world like an enlarged edition of one of those 
canine flunkeys from Denmark or Pomerania which run behind the 
carriages of the English nobility and gentry, and are called, if I am not 
mistaken, “ plum-pudding dogs.” The Arab steed is, however, match- 
less as a piece of horse-flesh; but as I am in a state of crass and hope- 
less ignorance on all stable matters, and never got across a horse in 
my life without coming to grief in some manner or another before I 
dismounted, I will leave the Arab steed alone, and forbear even to crib 
from those who really do know something about him. There is a 
capital English translation extant, I believe, of General Damas’ Che- 
vauxz du Sahara. 

Close on the hoofs of the staff-officer’s Arab steed may trot very 
peaceably on a diminutive donkey, whose hind-quarters he bestrides 
quite in London costermonger-fashion, a tall, brown-skinned Bedouin, 
shrouded in a burnouse of camel’s hair. Then there may come a couple 
of half-naked Arabs urging forward a mule so laden with stalks of half- 
ripe maize, that only his head and tail peep from the extremities of the 
verdant trusses. Next is a wain of most primitive construction, merely 
two long rows of planks set together laterally at obtuse angles, drawn by 
heavily-yoked bullocks. The dromedary—the “ship of the desert”— 
you never see in the streets of Algiers. On market-days, in the villages 
round about, you may meet camels, and they are common enough at 
Constantine; but in Algiers they are unknown. This is the only 
Oriental feature wanting in the place; every other element of the 
Arabian Nighis—turbans, caftens, chiboucks, variegated sashes, glit- 
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tering arms, veiled women, mandolins, and tam-tams, negroes and beg- 
gars, you will find at every step, cheek-by-jowl with hautes nouveautés 
from Paris, and all the follies and fripperies of the Boulevards and the 
Palais Royal. For although the French have swept Algiers architec- 
turally so very clean—although they have widened the streets and beau- 
tified the houses, so that they have become as ostentatious and as ugly 
as those on the Boulevard de Sebastopol—although in every part of 
Algiers save the Moorish quarter towards the Casbah, which they have 
happily not yet invaded, they have beautified every thing in true 
eighteenth-century churchwarden fashion, till they have eliminated, 
every vestige of the picturesque from it, they have not yet been able to 
Europeanise the people. There are a few young Jews who dress like 
Hindoo calicots, and a few Moorish women who wear—in order that 
they may be able to stroll about the Place du Gouvernement at night— 
the garb of French grisettes; but the great mass of the population are 
as staunch in their adherence to their ancient costume as they are in 
their adherence to their ancient religion. Structurally the Rue Bab- 
Azzoun may have been tricked and furbished and figged up, till by dint 
of whitewashing and veneering it looks like an African travestie of the 
Rue de Rivoli; politically it may be French from rind to core; but so- 
cially, in despite of its French shopkeepers, it is as Arab as the Kaaba of 
Mecca. The victors have not been able to abolish the people; and, after 
all, the people are the city. Not any number of staff-officers, orderlies, 
zouaves, sapeur, pompiers, employés, and milliners’ girls, will suffice to 
obliterate the signs of a civilisation as old as Noah’s Ark, and prob- 
ably much older. Ina recent organic law, the French Senate, under 
the inspiration of the Emperor, have declared that the Arab and the 
Jew of Barbary are henceforth to be held as Frenchmen, and treated 
as such. Legally this may come to be the case. Socially and ethno- 
logically they will continue Jews and Arabs till the end of the chapter. 
The flowing burnouses and twisted turbans, the bright sashes and em- 
broidered tobacco-pouches of the men, the snowy daicks and voluminous 
serrouals of the women, the brown faces and lean limbs, the glowing 
beards, the eyelashes tinged with /oh/ and finger-tips tinged with henna, 
the stockingless, slipshod babouched feet, the veils, the rosaries, the long 
pipes, the tiny coffee-cups with their sediment of bitter but aromatic 
grouts, the sweetmeats, and bowls full of pasty couscoussou, the brass 
trays off which the people eat, the divans on which they sprawl instead 
of going to bed, the carpets on which they “flop”—to use Mr. Dickens’s 
graphic expression in the Tale of Two Cities—in prayer, the matted 
floors of the mosques, the ostrich-eggs dangling from the whitewashed 
roof, the odd geometrical puzzles in the patterns of the fabrics worn, 
the pervading dreamy, loafing, lotos-eating, lethargic habits of the peo- 
ple; all these things remain, baffling, perplexing every French governor- 
general, every French official from the highest to the lowest ; and will re- 
main, it is to be hoped, or it is to be feared—until when? Quien sabe? 








Crontlemouth. 


THERE is in the West Country a little sea-side valley that I love. I 
will call its name Trontlemouth. 

It is not my birthplace ; but it is the place in which I lived all the 
days of my youth—all those days “dear as remembered kisses after 
death . . . . the days that are no more.” 

We are accustomed to suppose that old friendships, old homes, old 
times, take deeper root in our hearts than those interests which spring 
up there after youth is past. I believe we are mistaken. It is certainly 
true that no friends can be like old friends, no love like first love, no 
home like the home of our happy youth. Not like; but those tender- 
nesses are not, I think, necessarily truer, holier, or profounder than all 
other. We learn our early attachments as we learn our childish prayers, 
and as we are little Jews or little Christians according to circumstance. 
We grasp the hand or the skirt of Circumstance, and trot obediently by 
her side whithersoever she takes us. Our intellect has almost nothing 
to do with our acceptance of early faiths, which may or may not be 
confirmed by the intellect subsequently. Our later faiths cannot be 
less worthy because we bring to them all the mature strength of feeling, 
thought, and experience by which we may test their value, and may know 
the fuller meaning of what we conceive and profess respecting them. 

Nevertheless, those old loves do clasp themselves about our lives 
like the sweet overgrowth of‘thoneysuckle about rough tree-stems ; and 
my old love for that sea-side valley, and the little town in it, smells 
sweet and blossoms about my rough life. 

This is a love quite distinct in my heart from that constitutional 
easiness of attachment to localities which induces me to depart with 
regret from almost any place in which I have dwelt awhile. I confess 
that I have gone out with tears for the last time from a dismal lodging 
in a dismal street, a bedroom of solitary sickness, as though it had been 
a lightsome chamber, fronting a happy landscape, sweet with flowers, 
and cheerful with recollected comradeship and sympathy. 

Is it possible, I humbly ask you, Messieurs the Gradual-Development 
Philosophers, that a certain Limpet, five hundred millions of years ago 
or so, may have gradually developed into the present Me, with “ Locality 
very large,” as laid down in that brain-chart for which I paid Mrs. 
bump-professor Robinson-Jones the sum of five shillings? 

With all my heart, gentlemen, if you think so. I have not the 
least objection. I am indeed unable to comprehend the horror and 
indignation with which people repudiate those scientific suggestions of 
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enterprising ethnologists. The idea of simian ancestry does not appal 
me: We have had Shakespeare—we have Garibaldi: we may have, if 
God pleases, another Shakespeare and another Garibaldi, let their pre- 
adamite ancestors have been gorillas or no. 

What is this gorilla, after all, but a kind of Tom Sayers au naturel ? 
a primitive master of the mill, that noble art of self-defence which our 
Neighbours call “le boxse,” and admire us, with hatred, for practising. 

Suppose we call him the first Armstrong, or Fortinbras. ... 

I will not compare this quick-tempered Robin Hood of the jungle 
with any cannibal captain of an ex-king’s banditti, since he never eats 
the Man-and-(half)-Brother whom he rips up. Rather may we trace 
his features in the noble sportsman that murders and mangles his prey 
for pastime, out of pure ferocity. And who knows but my lord Gorilla 
may also severely prosecute, with the utmost rigour of simian game- 
law, some vulgar brute that kills merely to eat? 

For my part, I declare I would sooner have a gorilla to my great- 
great-grandfather than some of your very illustrious historical person- 
ages. And—come, be frank, fellow-Christian!—would you yourself 
rather own an ape as your ancestor, or, for instance, Judas Iscariot? 

After all, a gorilla is a wondrous magnificent piece of Divine 
mechanism, and as such must be more really beautiful than the Apollo 
Belvidere. And I think I would prefer, on the whole, having a gorilla 
to break my backward fall to the red mud. ... 

But I have plunged over boots—the million-league excursion boots 
of fancy—into that primeval slush, very far from the cold gray stones 
and breaking sea at Trontlemouth. I believe if you brought me, 
unawares and blindfold, down its semicircling hills, my heart would 
leap up, recognising that sweet solemn voice of its breaking sea, and 
the plaintive minor of its slow church-chimes. 

As yet those familiar voices are not lost in the scream of the rail- 
way diabolus. Even little Trontle can be heard in the hush, as it runs 
whispering, zigzagging, shining, through close coppice and green pad- 
dock, rimmed with seasonable flowers, round the crags, between the 
hoary orchards, beneath alder and ash, under the frail wooden bridge 
and ivy-muffled stone arch, beside the path below the pines, along the 
fruitful gardens and the shrubby cliffs—and, on a sudden, vanishes. 
Runs its brown head into the shingles a stone’s-throw from the sea, and 
disappears—like a bashful rustic maid that slips out of sight to meet 
her grand lover. 

As yet Trontlemouth is but a little stupid sea-side town, somewhat 
stuccoed and vulgarised into a quite unfashionable watering-place. As 
yet Trontlemouth stands still, half-asleep they say, just where I left it 
so long—so long ago. There is nothing new there. No new books, - 
fashions, or philosophies reach it. Summer tourists pass by on the 
other side of its semicircling hills, where the iron pathways run ; and 
winter invalids are swiftly slid to other bournes less sheltered and less 
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fair, but hitched by iron links to town physicians and progress. And 
its tradesmen murmur with Trontle and the sea. 

For no audacious engineer has yet assaulted those great green’ walls 
of secluded Trontlemouth which rampart it from speculation. Two or 
three little white towns and villages lie clustered thereabout in a cup 
of the hills, as in the hollow of Nature’s hand—cosy as eggs in a chaf- 
finch’s nest. As yet this region has escaped the cruel claws of the steam 
gryphon, that are dug so deep into the bosom of rural peace—the iron 
that has entered into the soul of nature. 

All the sweeter and completer is the old lovely seclusion, and un- 
marred is the fair idea in my heart of Trontlemouth by the sea. A 
land-locked, shallow, dangerous bay it is, and with a bad name for 
wrecks. The wrecks are but of small craft; for there was, and is, no 
harbour or anchorage for large vessels. Colliers even, that supply 
Trontlemouth with fuel, hold off, and pass it to shore at arm’s-length, 
as it were, slowly and inconveniently, yet with incessant and anxious 
toil, by means of deep-laden boats. 

For should the strong in-shore wind arise and blow, while the Nancy 
of Sunderland rides like a cork there—her cargo cleared, but her ballast 
unshipped—alas for Nancy and her crew! Through the live-long 
stormy summer day she rolls, she pitches, she tumbles helplessly on the 
top of the great angry sea; she tugs like a desperate suicide at her 
anchors—and at last, all at once, a cry from the beach topping the 
roar of surf and wind!—she has broken from her moorings, and reel- 
ing, staggering, shuddering, with a horrible velocity, in a ghastly flash 
of sunset, the Nancy comes, broadside-on, ashore—is aground, banging 
to pieces among the rocks and the furious breakers ! 

Sometimes the wreck is an egg or fruit vessel from France or the 
Channel Islands ; and then those innocent cargoes do occasionally suffer 
a sea-change, and are cast up on the beach in the remarkable shape of 
brandy tubs. 

But the smuggler is a weed that grows with rank luxuriance in a 
certain of the dark-red cliffs a few miles further up the coast. Not 
many, I fancy, of the blue-shirted beach population of Trontlemouth 
but are innocent and genuine fishermen, earning their difficult bread 
lawfully enough. 

There was among them a little family of boatmen, with whom and 
with their boat, the Flora, I and mine had special relations in the old 
time. 

I and mine, in the old time. Ahme! As I sit here with my hand 
over my eyes, and wander back into the past, it is like turning into a 
vast cemetery. Methinks every body is dead—the old familiar names 
. are all on gravestones, and the old familiar faces all hidden under the 
pansies of Death! My dead take, usually, but sad shapes when they 
haunt me in the great desert of London. It seems indeed incohgruous 
that we should tread together these baked and evil-odoured streets. 
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But in the country—liberty, peace, and greenness—those dear 
ghosts flock to me like doves to a dovecote. 

Then, I pace no shadowy cemetery, but regain a paradise, where we, 
my dead and I, sweep along on swift horses under flowering chestnut- 
trees, smelling the sweet and dewy hedges, and glimpsing elm-bosomed 
thatches a bowshot off. 

Then, our Flora jumps over the tops of the yeasty waves, the blow- 
ing spray in our faces, the keen sea-fragrance in our nostrils; or she 
slides with us across the bay in a still twilight, and the tender little 
ripple whispers hush, hush, at her bows. . . . 

Few gentle summer days but the Flora had us of her crew, and 
many a wilder winter one some of us flew joyously with her over squally 
waters. Her owner was a tall thin Greek-faced old fellow, who managed 
her with the help of his two sons, fine lads of twenty-three and nineteen. 

Old Collet had the sweet drawling west-country speech, the boat- 
man’s ready activity and keen-eyed watchfulness, joined to that patient 
calm which comes into the demeanour of most seafaring men. He was 
absolute in his boat, ruling his two sons with a mild natural dignity. 
The big lads minded him like little children; but there was a wonderful 
deal of love among them all, rarely and touchingly betrayed by an art- 
less word or look. 

The elder, Jem, was a hulking young chap, with bright brown eyes 
dancing in a great tanned face, and a modest shyness in his manners, 
often suddenly relieved by an honest glittering grin. The younger, 
Will, was a tall, slight, elegantly built boy, sandy, and blue-eyed, with a 
fair face, all one yellow freckle, and thin handsome features. Will must 
have been like what his father was in the old man’s youth, while Jem 
probably took after the late Mrs. Collet. 

There were other younger and feminine Collets, and Jem had 
already a sickly young wife and child. All these helpless ones were 
cheerfully supported—seldom in plenty, often in dire need, I fear, 
according to “times”—by the rough toil of this hardy trio. 

The Flora was a pleasure-boat at hire for fair-weather gentlefolk 
during the summer-time; and went a-fishing in the ruder season. 
Summer or winter the boatie earned the bairns’ bread. 

Will Collet had a sweetheart, as young and as poor as himself; but 
“we’m goin’ to get married,” said the brave youngster, “please God 
send a good herrin’ season.” 

Will sang exquisitely—hymns, for the most part, after the manner 
of his kind, who are nearly all, as to religion, of the old Puritan way 
of thinking. 

Ah me,—even here, in this stony heart of London,—I can dream a 
moment of some tender summer evening! The Flora slips homeward 
through a gentle sea; Will uplifts his noble tenor, and clearly sweet 
swells out the Evening. Hymn, while the moon-glitter comes creeping 
all a-tremble over the great solemn water. 
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A sad accident befell poor Will, by which he lost his right leg. I 
never rightly understood how it happened; but the luckless limb got 
jammed, I fancy, in some boat collision. 

Poor Will! They took him to the workhouse infirmary, and the 
surgeon’s sentence was amputation. He consented courageously, only 
stipulating that his sweetheart should be with him through his pain. 
Chloroform was not much used then in remote rural infirmaries, but 
Will had his hearty Puritan faith and his sweetheart’s presence to help 
him. 

He sang a hymn all the time, lying hand-in-hand with the girl he 
loved. She, true lass, sat by him, fondly squeezing her lad’s fingers, her 
face streaming with tears, and sang with him brave and loud, till the 
pretty treble broke and quavered into a sob. 

Poor Will got well over his accident, came out of the infirmary on 
crutches, tall and lean and pale, and presently began the old life again 
with a wooden leg, which he soon managed deftly enough. 

The good herring-season came, and he married his sweetheart. 

The last Christmas Eve I ever spent at Trontlemouth I spent, as I 
had already passed three long winters, hermetically sealed up by the 
doctors in a sick-room. 

Towards midnight, suddenly, as I lay in the red firelight of my 
chamber, wakeful, dejected, with perhaps a weak tear on my face, two 
voices burst out in the icy air, loud, and brave, and sweet, and comfort- 


ing—sweeter in my ears for the west-country savour that I love: 


*‘ While shepherds watch’d their flocks by night 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around, 


‘Fear not,’ said he (for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind), 
‘Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
Tu you and all mankind. 
‘Tu you in David’s town this day 
Is born of David’s line 
A Saviour, which is Christ the Lord, 
And this shall be the sign’” .... 


I wrap myself up; I go to the window and look out. A garden, tall 
naked elms, a firry slope, solemn with snow and moonlight and shadows; 
high up in the starry blue the silver moon no bigger than a threepenny- 
piece; underneath my window, standing on the little lawn in the crisp 
snow, two figures that I recognise—wooden-legged Will and his wife. 

Loud, and brave, and sweet, and comforting, the Christmas carol 
peals out, and swells, and ends: 

“ All glory be tu God on high, 
And tu the earth be peace ;- 


Good-will henceforth from Heaven tu men 
Begin and never cease.” 
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Then a little pause, and then Will cries out cheerily, “A merry 
Christmas and a happy New-Year!” And then he stumps away over 
the snow, softly laughing and chatting with his wife. 

And the wicket-latch clicks-to behind them . . . and I don’t know 
it, but I shall never, never see Will again! 

Lately, the depths of my Trontlemouth memories have been stirred 
by a tender hand, A very tender hand has Picciola. Why I call a 
certain young gentlewoman with hazel eyes and crinkled braids by that 
pretty sentimental name is nothing to nobody. She knows why, and 
answers to it when I call her. Picciola is quite a new love of mine: I 
found my prison-flower perking palely up between the rough gray stones 
about a year ago. Nevertheless Picciola and I are sworn comrades— 

“ A pair of friends, though she is young, 
And I am seventy-two”— 
At least, much nearer to it than she is. Picciola has been spending a 
month at Trontlemouth this.summer, and assures me that she loves it. 
For its own sake, doubtless; and also a little, I believe, for mine. 

When 1 knew she was there, “Ah, tell me,” said I, writing post- 
haste, “how are he, she, it, they. Give my love to Cliff Head, Harp 
Wood, and Trontle; kiss the ash-tree here, the orchard-gate there; give 
my dear love to the breaking sea; and oh, Picciola! how are the Col- 
lets? how is wooden-legged Will ?” 

Then Picciola went out on the beach and asked for him; and the 
first person to whom she spoke was a flannel-gowned bathing-woman, 
and she answered— 


“Will is drowned. I am his sister; poor Will is drowned these 
ten years.” 

Then she called out at the shrill top of her voice to a big fellow ina 
blue shirt standing by, who drew nigher. 

“Tis my brother Jem,” said she, ‘“‘and he’s hard o’ hearin’.” 

Then she shouted to him that the young lady was axing for poor 
Will, and she’d a told un he wur drownded. ; 

“Nay,” says Picciola; “it is a friend of mine and an old friend of 
yours who wants to know, and who has asked me to send her news of 
you all.” 

Writes my dear little woman to me, presently (in as pretty a hand- 
writing as you ever saw)— 

“They were so overjoyed to hear of you, and to think that you re- 
membered them! I can tell you they could only just speak through 
their tears. Now that it is known I have seen you not long ago, I am 
become an object of the profoundest interest and curiosity here, on the 
sea-beach especially. They all want you to come, and I am continually 
entreated to persuade you. ‘It would du she good and we tew,’ they 


So Will is dead, drowned these ten years; and Jem is as deaf as a 
post (“but a fine handsome man,” puts in Picciola, “with beautiful 
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eyes”); and the Flora has long come to grief, but her successor swims 
in Trontlemouth waters, and Jem calls her the Lily of Westshire. 

I could not but be touched to the soul to find myself thus tenderly 
remembered by these dear simple folk. 

“Give them all my love,” I wrote in quick reply; “thank them, 
with my dear love, for their affectionate remembrance. ‘Tell them I 
never, never can forget the happy old days when I was young among 
_ them. Especially give Jem my love, and say I hope yet, please God, 

to go a mackerel-fishing with him in the Lily of Westshire.” 

Picciola took my note out on the beach, and read it to them—a 
little unselect audience of blue-shirts and flannel-gowns. 

“T don’t know,” she wrote, with a merry little laugh in every tarn 
of her pen, “what the outsiders thought I was about. Preaching, 
perhaps.” 

Picciola must have been pleasant to behold, standing there among 
the blue-shirts and flannel-gowns, upright and slim, with a modest and 
pretty grace as of a flower on its stalk. Her kind hazel eyes shine in 
the shadow of her little straw-hat, which does not hide the crinkled 
braids and knot of brown hair. She stands before Jem, holding a 
little sheet of that French note-paper which I affect, and reads from it 
out loud, to him specially. Dear old Jem stoops his great frame, with 
his hand behind his ear, and listens with profound interest, very gravely 
and intently. I believe there is something wistful and sad in his 
weather-beaten face, and the honest dark eyes Picciola calls beautiful. 

“Iss sure,” says Jem earnestly, when she has ended, “what hur 
wants is the air. None can’t thrive, I sim, tu them towny places. 
No, I never wur to Lunnon, miss, but I bin to Toxeter scores 0’ times. 
And I wur glad to come back-’long ’out o’ they stiflin’ streets. Do’ee 
now make hur come, miss.” .... 

Meanwhile poor Jem’s wife is lying sick in Toxeter Hospital—too 
sick to be cured by the sweet medicine of Trontlemouth air. Pic- 
ciola went to see Will’s widow—a comely, delicate, striving woman— 
who besought her to copy out for me a long bit of the Toxeter Gazetie. 
It hung framed and glazed against the whitewashed wall of her one 
little room. 

The poor thing took that strange comfort which perhaps we all 
take, less naively, in a calamity of ours that is any innocent way 
famous. 

Poor Will’s drowning had made a paragraph in the Tozeler Gazette, 
and his faithful widow felt prouder of him, and perhaps a little less 
miserable, than if he had died in his bed. 

“Tt was all on the paper, miss,” she says tearfully ; “and I cutted 
un out and framed un. Do’ee copy un out. I know hur’d enjoy to 
read about my poor Will.” 

Picciola copied it out for hur. I give you in short what the Toxeter 
Gazette gave its public in extenso. 
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One May midnight the master and master’s boy of a discharged 
collier-schooner called a boat on Trontlemouth beach to take them 
aboard. Wooden-legged Will Collet and another were ready for the 
turn. Weather and water were quite calm; the schooner lay-to waiting 
for the master hardly a mile from shore, topsail to the mast, and with a 
little head-way on. As the boat came alongside, a rope was thrown 
from the vessel. The master, in the act of catching it, disturbed the 
balance of their frail little nutshell, which immediately capsised. The 
master and boy kept their hold on the rope, and were hauled on board. 
Collet and his comrade were left in the water. The boat sank, and 
the oars, jammed under the thwarts by the boatmen when they came 
alongside the vessel, could not be washed out so as to avail them. It 
was a considerable time before the schooner’s boat was got overboard, 
but finally it picked up one of them. Not poor Will, who floated 
awhile with difficulty, encumbered by a new-fangled wooden-leg, which 
hampered his attempts to swim. At last he cried out in a loud voice, 
anxiously inquiring if there were any hope of speedy help; and they 
answered him, shouting back that there was not Then poor Will 
was heard to pray fervently, and, praying, quietly sank. They picked 
ap his body a day or two after. 

Added the Yozxeter Gazette, primly and kindly: “ Poor Collet’s con- 
tented, cheerful, pious disposition, his quiet, sober, and industrious 
habits, justly procured him general consideration and esteem; and in 


the character of a kind husband and father of four young children, we 
fear he has been an irreparable loss. He leaves his widow and orphans 
totally unprovided for.” 

Ah, me! I wish his old friend’s name were—Miss Curdett Boots, 
for instance, that she might provide for them. 


M. B. 














Cor Cordinm.* 





BENEATH this marble, mute of praise, 
Is hushed the heart of one 
Who, whilst it beat, had eagle’s gaze 
To stare upon the sun. 
Equal in flight 
To any height, 
He lies where they that crawl but come, 
Sleeping most sound—Cor Cordium. 


No rippling notes, announcing spring, 
No bloom-evoking breeze, 
No fleecy clouds that earnest bring 
Of summer on the seas, 
Avail to wake 
The heart, whose ache 
Was to be tender overmuch* 
To Nature’s ev’ry tone and touch. 


The insolence of stranger drum, 
Vexing the broad blue air, 
To smite a nation’s clamour dumb, 
Or spur a rash despair, 
Which once had wrung 
That prophet tongue 
To challenge force or cheer the slave, 
Rolls unrebuked around his grave. 


The old-world clarion’s senseless bray, 
The lamb’s half-human bleat, 





* These words, engrayen on Shelley’s tombstone in Rome, allude to the fact 
that his heart, which alone is contained within the grave, was found unconsumed 
after his body had been burned on the shore whereon it had been flung by the 
waves, 

+ The French drummers and trumpeters practise, all morning long, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Protestant cemetery, 
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Patter of shower on sward or spray, 
Or clang of mailéd feet, 
Are weak alike 
To stir or strike 
The once-swift voice that now is dumb 
To war’s reveil, cicale’s hum. 


O wake, deaf heart ! come back! indeed 
Come back! Thy thunderous brow 
And levin shafts the world did need 
Never so much as now: 
The chain, the rack, 
The hopes kept back 
By those whom serfs are forced to trust, 
Might well reanimate thy dust! 


Nay, Poet, rest thou quiet there 
’Neath sunshine, wind, and rain ; 
At least, if thou canst scarce repair, 
Thou dost not share our pain. 
It is enough 
That cold rebuff, 
And calumny of knave or dunce, 
Did vex thy tender spirit once. 


Where was the marvel, though thy corse 
Submitted to the pyre, 
Thy heart of hearts should foil the force 
Of the sea-wind-blown fire ? 
It was but just 
That what was dust 
Should own the cradle whence it came; 
But when did flame e’er feed on flame ? 


Or rather say the sacred torch, 
The while it did illume 
Thy heart, did also so far scorch, 
Was naught left to consume; 
That ardent zeal 
For human weal 
Had searched and parched it o’er and o’er, 
Till, lava-like, *twould burn no more. 








Rome, 1863, 
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J snatch the banner from thy grave, 
I wave the torch on high; 
*Spite fiendish tyrant, licking slave, 
The cause shall never die:! 
Sceptre or cowl 
May smite or scowl, 
Serfs hug the chains they half deserve; 
Right cannot miss, howe’er it swerve ! 


Alas, you failed, who were so strong! 
Shall I succeed, so weak ? 
Life grows still shorter, Art more long : 
You sang—lI scarce can speak. 
Clandestine fire 
Within your lyre 
Made manly words with music mate, 
Whilst I—am scarce articulate. 


* * * * 


He sang too early to be heard; 
The world is drowsy still; 
And only those whose sleep is stirred 


By lines that streak the hill, 
Or the first notes 
Of matin throats, 
Have heard his strain ’mid hush of night, 
And known it harbinger of Light. 


But when the Day shall come whose dawn 
He early did forebode, 
When men by knowledge shall be drawn, 
Not driven by the goad— 
This spot apart, 
Where lies his heart, 
Deaf to all clamour, wrong, and rage, 
Shall be their choicest pilgrimage ! 
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Jamaica. 


By M. O’;CONNOR MORRIS, 
LATE POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE ISLAND. 


“et vitia, et modos, 
Ludumque fortune, gravesque 
Principum amicitias, et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Periculose plenum opus alex, 
Tractas ; et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 


THERE are few countries in the world which serve better to point an 
historic moral than the two magnificent adjacent islands of Hayti or 
St. Domingo, on whose shores Columbus first introduced the baleful 
civilisation of Old Spain, and the smaller and richly, though less richly 
endowed Jamaica, or the Island of Springs; so called by its old Carib 
inhabitants, of whom it may be truly said, stat nominis umbra, and that 
alone. How Hapyti, the richest colony ever owned by the French crown, 
became, non sine sanguine, dissevered from the pytporodis; and how 
Napoleon lost a veteran army in vain efforts to recover this lucrative 
province, cast adrift to humour the ideologists of the day; the story 
of the gallant Toussaint l’Ouverture, the one hero of the black race; 
and how the despotism and strife of successive black Neros culminated 
at length in the overthrow of Souluque, and the establishment of a 
more enlightened régime under the presidency of a coloured citizen, 
Geffrard, whose rule seems likely to restore some semblance of reviving 
prosperity to his fallen country,—are matters of history too well known 
to require recapitulation here. Suffice it to say that the Negromisists 
invariably point to Hayti—the plague-spot of the Caribbean Sea—when 
they want to level a shaft against the destinies of that race; and con- 
trast complacently its past with its present, and that of the flourishing 
sister islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, where black liberty has been 
neither won nor lavishly and unreflectingly granted. With the fate of 
Hayti, however, we nationally have been only mixed up incidentally; 
and latterly our chief policy has been to prevent America from annexing 
or purchasing the splendid harbour of Samana, which might be con- 
verted into a “standing menace” to our interests in those seas. 

Jamaica, however, from her questionable conquest by Penn and 
Venables, under the auspices of that great Protector to whom 


“The wave 
Sonorous witness to his empire gave,” 


up to the present day has been indissolubly connected with our annals ; 

has shared in the triumphs of Rodney, Nelson, and the glorious galaxy 

of our great naval captains; has been alternately a source of weakness 
VOL, XVI. Q 
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and at the same time a magnificent outwork and base of operations 
to our colonial empire; and till the last thirty years has at least had the 
advantage of being constantly either in war or peace under the vigilant 
surveillance and care of our executive—a place of importance and a 
constant theme of discussion in and out of Parliament, while her 
plantocracy carried themselves so bravely, and lived so luxuriously, in 
England, that even royalty complained of being eclipsed by the splen- 
dour of their Beckfords, while the extravagant fantasies of their Tay- 
lors and Haineses are matters of contemporary notoriety. 

Since emancipation, however, the importance of this beautiful island, 
which rejoiced in calling itself by the proud titles of “Queen of the 
Antilles,” and the “brightest jewel in the English crown,” has been 
gradually but certainly waning ; and though the tradition of her ‘great- 
ness survived, and a Government was actually turned out on a question 
connected with her interests in times comparatively recent; for the 
last decade she has passed almost entirely from the thoughts and dis- 
cussions of men in England, unless specially connected with her by 
ties of trade, property, or commerce—a connection generally considered 
a misfortune, and to be severed on the earliest fitting occasion. 

For on and after the memorable 1st of August, when freedom was 
granted to the blacks, and the period of apprenticeship was petulantly 
curtailed by the planters in their Assembly, a general panic among the 
“ Jamaica interest” at home followed these legislative acts. Mortgages 
were foreclosed by the West-India merchants, who had been only too 
anxious to “get -on” previously, knowing as they did full well that 
there was no better thing “out” than a mortgage on a coffee or sugar 
estate, with the large commission and shipping business such accom- 
modation entailed. The compensation allowance, which for Jamaica 
amounted to the enormous sum of 6,161,9271, was absorbed by vora- 
cious claimants in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol. Pro- 
prietors hastily sought purchasers for estates that they feared could no 
longer prove remunerative ; many properties in a very few years were 
abandoned to the “ruinate” from which they had been redeemed at 
so lavish a cost ; while the purchasers were generally planting-attorneys, 
who had made money in a very easy déyagé fashion, and who in numer- 
ous instances overpurchased and impoverished themselves; or else men 
in business, who in many cases were totally ignorant of plantation-life 
and its necessities. And thus by slow but sure degrees the lordship of 
the soil passed from the old families, and a generation of proprietors 
arose that knew not England, and in whom England did not feel emi- 
nently interested, socially or politically. 

Officially too Jamaica lost her prestige and influence in England ; 
and her government or satrapy, once deemed one of the prizes of the 
political arena, ceased to have any attractions for such families as the 
Montagues, Lindsays, Grevilles, Bruces, Brownes, and Phippses; and 
men very inferior in social or political calibre—mere employés of the 
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Colonial Office—were of late years sent out to represent the majesty of 
England, and hold a mock-court at the “ King’s House,” coerce a poly- 
chrome and pig-headed House of Assembly, as jealous of its privileges 
as its prototype the English House of Commons, and retaining all the 
forms, ceremonies, and etiquette which, absurd in themselves, are wisely 
retained by our loving conservative spirit as sacred heirlooms and links 
between the various periods of our national progress—the sticks, rods, 
wands, and swords of our own august assembly—and rejoicing in the 
very bauble which Cromwell commanded to be taken away, and withal 
entertaining the very “mixed multitude,” who had, or supposed they 
had, some claims on the time and cellar of her Majesty’s representative. 

These and several other causes combined to withdraw Jamaica alto- 
gether from notice. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, with its 
splendid fleet of steamers, had paralysed her best trade in depriving 
her of her advantages as an entrepét for all English goods for Central 
America—advantages which had filled her now rotting wharves with 
shipping, her warehouses with piles of dry goods, and her streets with 
seroons of broad Spanish doubloons, which were literally wheeled about 
in barrows and drays through the then peopled, but now deserted, 
streets of her capital. 

With the diminution of her exports -in all kinds, as well as her im- 
ports, she ceased to be an object of importance in the eyes of British 
shipowners, while free-trade diverted part of her produce to the shores 
of America, to be replaced by American manufactures and “ notions.” 
British troops had been for some time, with the exception of a portion 
of a single regiment, cantoned in the Blue-Mountain ranges, far re- 
moved from perils of fever, and almost as far from any possible sphere 
of practical utility—withdrawn from the island, to the infinite disgust 
of the producers of fat beeves, and the numbers who can make a good 
living out of a garrison en permanence. 

A short-sighted and miserable act of parsimony on the part of a job- 
bing and corrupt House of Assembly had refused to repair the decaying 
admiral’s residence, thereby depriving the inhabitants of the wonted 
presencé of a large portion of the North-American fleet in the winter 
and spring months; thus throwing away at a coup a large source of 
income to an island already infinitely impoverished, and depriving the 
inhabitants of the south side of the social pleasure which a fleet 
always entails, and which none enter into with keener zest than young 
Creoledom, of whom it may be said, pace Dogberry, that waltzing 
and polking come by nature. On the other hand, it must be allowed 
that the Colonial Office lately—jealous for the ascendency of the State 
church—had granted a second or suffragan bishop to the island. But 
though a bishop very often lives up to that part of the canon laid down 
by St. Paul relating to hospitality and good living, still in temporal 
and merely secular and mundane matters it cannot be allowed that one 
bishop is equal to or compensates for two or three colonels, an admiral 
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of no matter what hue, a flag-captain and lieutenant, and the minor stars 
of the hierarchy naval and military. Certainly not—at least in the 
feminine estimation; of whom, to paraphrase Lever, it may generally be 
said with truth in the Colonies as well as at home—if they like muscu- 
lar and militant curates, they love the fighting services; and as for the 
staff, it is always idolised. 

In fact, the white element, the pur sang of the unalloyed Cauca- 
sian, has been rapidly diminishing in each succeeding year. The Act 
of Emancipation, which, though it can hardly be said to have been a 
fatal blow to the prosperity of the island, most materially impaired its 
credit by revealing the rottenness of the foundations on which the fabric 
of its apparent wealth and prosperity reposed, and is generally referred 
to by the planters as the date of the decline of their sugar empire, 
of which the repeal of the sugar-duties marks the fall—sealed the doom 
of the descendants of Shem in Jamaica, and struck at the very keystone 
of their power; for when, as under the old system, a balance of power was 
kept up in the island by the compulsory importation by each estate of 
white men in proportion to the blacks and coloured people employed 
upon it, who were generally selected from the mechanical classes, and 
who in many cases rose to positions of trust and importance in the 
- island, the new régime at once relieved the planters from this expensive 
necessity, and at the same time opened new avenues to the enterprise 
of the better-informed and trained of the coloured artisans, of which 
they were not slow to avail themselves. As the blue blood of the 
island thus died out and as it were evaporated, no fresh supplies poured 
in. Each estate that changed hands or lapsed into ruinate was gener- 
ally the severing of another link between the mother-country and her 
colony; for motives of economy suggested the filling-up of vacancies in 
the estate staff from “ natives” rather than from “ home;” and besides, 
the policy of the Colonial Office in giving most of the official prizes to 
the aizey@oves rather than to advene, steadily tended to drive the Eng- 
lish element, disgusted at seeing what they considered their heritage 
given to their newly-patented brethren, to the more congenial shores of 
Australia and America. 

Thus it will be easily seen how circumstances have been combining 
to assimilate the condition of Jamaica to that of Hayti, and how from 
a high rank in the colonial empire of Great Britain she has lapsed 
almost into insignificance, merely serving as a cheval de bataille for the 
warring factions of abolitionists and anti-abolitionists in America, and 
the similar parties in England: by the former belauded as a complete 
vindication of black autonomy; by the other scoffed at as the best illus- 
tration of the inevitable consequences of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
when applied to inferior races. 

From this apathy and indifference about her whilom prosperous and 
proud dependency, now comparatively steeped to the lips in poverty, the 
newspaper-reading community were one day awakened by a telegram 
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that a formidable insurrection had broken out in the eastern portion of 
the colony, hard by the very richest estates in the island, where excep- 
tional circumstances had maintained an amount of material well-being, 
and a tonnage of sugar and rum, not very far below the old-time 
standard. The district is known as the Plantain Garden district; and 
its beautiful greenery, caused by the large acreage of canes, bordered by 
long fringes of cocoa-nut trees, and dominated by tiers on tiers of hills 
rising into the blue distance, forms a pleasant introduction to the tra- 
veller as he approaches the island, while the comfortable “ great houses” 
and “works” a little distance off give the country an air of respectable opu- 
lence. Exciting as was the topic, and so fertile a theme for conjecture, 
it failed to stimulate the public curiosity to any great extent, or to fill the 
public mind as did the recent events in America, or the thrilling scenes 
in the Indian Mutiny. Nevertheless, the over-due West-India Mail was 
eagerly looked for; but once relieved of the pressure of anxiety by 
learning that the killed and wounded hardly exceeded a score—that 
property had been generally respected—and that female honour was 
unsullied by the savagery of the rebels—we think every well-toned Eng- 
lish mind recoiled instinctively from the recital of the terrible retribu- 
tion inflicted by the avengers of blood, and that the feeling was inten- 
sified a hundred-fold by the levity and heartlessness with which “ officers 
and gentlemen” wrote officially on the subject of the wholesale fusil- 
lades and floggings by which they were vindicating the outraged majesty 
of the dominant caste ; while it must be borne in mind that, so far as 
We can gather, not a shot, sword-cut, or pike-thrust was inflicted by the 
“rebels” so styled on a single individual in any of the flying columns 
which scoured the country, and earned a character for zeal by massacres 
which appal us in the reading, and which carry our minds in the search 
for parallels to the empire of Theodosius, or the monarchy (unlimited) 
of Dahomey. Truly we are reminded of the witty plebeian in Juvenal’s 
satire, who talking ofa “ fight,” corrects himself by adding, “ Si riza 
est ubi tu feris, ego vapulo tantum;” for never in modern times has so 
indiscriminate a vengeance been inflicted on a guilty but unresisting 
peasantry for what history will designate as simply a servile or rather a 
social insurrection, the refluence of a wave from the vast upheaving of 
the fountains of the great deep in America, of which another billow has 
just spent itself in angry menace upon the coast of Ireland under the 
name of Fenianism—a dangerous, nay a fearfully dangerous outbreak, 
we grant, and one which required the utmost vigour and energy to repress ; 
but we maintain that this result might have been attained by an infinitely 
smaller effusion of blood, without staining our annals with such fearful 
atrocities, or defeating the purpose and tendency of all our legislation 
for Jamaica for the last thirty years, by widening and deepening the 
gulf between the two races, and retarding, so far as in us lies, the pro- 
gress ofdhumanity; while, to narrow the consideration to the most selfish 
limits, we cannot help thinking that this policy of more than Mosaic or 
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Draconic severity, this substitution of martial law for the tribunals of 
justice, though it may have the immediate effect of cowing disaffection 
and silencing traitors, will, when hi motus animorum atque hec certamina 
tanta have passed away, be attributed to vindictive terror on the part 
of the white race, and be treasured up as a fearful precedent, should the 
day come, as it may, when the black race is dominant in Jamaica— 
the whites and coloured people a feeble unprotected minority. 

We are all familiar with the details of the outbreak and its suppres- 
sion, as they have been so freshly before us; but of the evidence of a 
vast conspiracy to extinguish the dominant race and appropriate the 
property of the island, the existence of agencies for its dissemination, 
and of the fact of traces of its ramifications through the length and 
breadth of the island having been discovered, we have as yet heard 
nothing. But as the governor and his councillors, and the custodes, or 
lord-lieutenants, of the several parishes seem unanimous in giving 
€:edence to this diabolical design, we may as well assume the facts to 
be so; and while we cannot but be thankful that vigorous measures 
were adopted, we may fairly criticise the course of wholesale extermina- 
tion which prevailed after all immediate danger and panic was over, 
and when there was ample time for consideration as to the measures 
dictated by justice and policy. By some the outbreak in Jamaica is 
compared to a mutiny on board ship, when measures of exceptional 
severity are not only permitted but encouraged: and yet, even granting 
in some respects the justice of the parallel, we think there are few ia- 
stances on record of the decimation of a whole ship’s company by the 
eommanding-officer and his subordinates; and the death of a few ring- 
leaders generally marks the limits of retribution. Not many years 
have elapsed since Lopez and a gang of fillibusters made a piratical 
descent upon the coasts of Cuba, and endeavoured to light the torch of 
a fearful servile revolution. The danger was imminent; for though 
the military force at the disposal of the captain-general was numerous, 
there was the possibility of strong reinforcements from Florida; and the 
tender mercies of a slave-holding power when its institution is men- 
aced dre notorious. Yet even in these circumstances the extermina- 
tion of these pirates, though merited and almost justifiable, did not 
take place; and only the most prominent were garotted. In the Ballin- 
garry or cabbage-garden rebellion, though a most extensive conspiracy 
was known to pervade the lower classes in the south and south-west of 
Treland, no victims perished on the scaffold for their share in the 
“rising.” Numbers, no doubt, perished in the battles of the barricades 
in Paris on the part of the insurgents; but then, on the other hand, 
the loss inflicted on the defenders of order was so severe, that eleven 
generals were either killed or wounded; and once the émeute was fairly 
suppressed, few suffered capitally for their share in it. But the most 
pregnant historical instance which occurs to us at the moment is that 
of the New-York riots in 1863, which it may be useful to recall here, 
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as it furnishes us with the reverse side of the picture, wherein the 
whites figure as the rioters and plunderers; the blacks are the party of 
order, and suffer accordingly. 

The jealousy and hatred of the Irish in America for their fellow- 
proletarians of colour is notorious to all who know the Eastern cities of 
the States, and breaks out in acts of horrible persecution on the smallest 
provocation—for the Irish can only claim superiority over the free 
nigger there in virtue of his skin. He is generally neither richer, more 
civilised, or much more industrious; hence he feels the imperative 
necessity of constantly vindicating his prerogative by the argument of 
brute force asserted by strong combinations. In this case the Irish 
exceeded their usual violence, burning institutions for coloured orphans 
with the apparent design of immolating the inhabitants, sacking the 
houses of the blacks, and bearing down all the force which the local 
authorities, denuded of troops at the moment, could oppose to their 
ageression. A colonel of volunteers who endeavoured to resist the 
rioters was murdered brutally. Yet, this notwithstanding, we doubt 
much if even the ringleaders of these atrocities were hanged. Cer- 
tainly most of those implicated in them escaped scot-free. 

Ireland from the days of Captain Rock up to those of the missing 
“centre” Stephens has been one great hot-bed of sedition, treason, and 
conspiracy, stimulating the growth of such plants as Ribbonism, White- 
boyism, and Fenianism, in apparently renewed vigour. And yet the 
bullet or the halter is seldom invoked by the executive; and even the 
massacre of Carrick-shock, in Kilkenny—now happily an old story of 
horror—was expiated but by few victims. And yet the atrocities com- 
mitted recently in Jamaica when blood was up, and the stout resist- 
ance of those beleaguered in the Court-house at Morant Bay and the 
bullets from their rifles and revolvers had stimulated the mob to fury, 
seem mild when contrasted with the cold-blooded assassinations of Tip- 
perary, and the terrible torture of “carding” which was freely perpe- 
trated in the King’s and other counties in Ireland. As this barbarous 
practice may not be generally known, we may state that it is effected 
by beating the “carder” with which wool is combed into the flesh of the 
back, and then driving it downwards with a mallet or hammer, till the 
flesh, fibre, and muscle is thus torn from the victim’s back. 

It is also only fair to bear in mind that every account which has 
reached us in England emanates from the whites in the island, who are 
naturally not a little exaltés from the perils they believe they have just 
escaped, and the retribution they have been just inflicting. Yet even 
these accounts of the outbreak are unanimous in recording the loyalty 
of black domestics and of labourers on estates in the immediate vicinity ; 
and private letters tell of instances of devotion on the part of the blacks 
to their employers which we should be proud of and reward had they 
happened in Middlesex or Kent, and which we think doubly merito- 
rious on the part of a race so easily swayed by panic-terror as the black 
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is known to be. Let us now consider briefly the “vita” in the words 
of our motto, and afterwards glance at the “ modi.” 

It has been stated that distress was very rife among the negroes, 
and that this distress was aggravated by excessive taxation. We must 
allow that, while there is some truth in the assertion, we at once scout 
the idea that there was any thing to cause an outbreak, or that suffer- 
ing was at all wide-spread or intense, though the people were incited to 
believe that they were cruelly wronged, and that government was bound 
to relieve them. The ravages of small-pox, which exhausted the re- 
sources of the blacks in furnishing better nourishment for their fami- 
lies through long periods of sickness, was the first of a series of heavy 
blows to the race. Latterly their yams and cocoas have been affected 
by a disease somewhat similar to our potato-rot ; while salt-fish, the 
universal condiment, had of late, owing to a short take in Newfound- 
land, risen to an enormous price. Drought too had affected their 
grounds, gardens, and fruit-trees; and altogether Quashie was, gene- 
rally speaking, straitened in his circumstances, and the improvidence 
generated by the “damnosa hereditas” of slavery had made him neglect 
laying-by or securing a provision for such calamities. Under these 
circumstances, why did not he abandon his position as a proprietor, and 
turn labourer on the contiguous estates? Alas! in some districts such 
things no longer existed; in others, want of capital on the part of 
needy proprietors prevented, and still prevents, a liberal outlay for 
labour; while in others the payments were so irregular that the negro 
—naturally suspicious of the superior-witted white man, and stimulated 
to extra vigilance by his spiritual advisers—preferred bearing the ills 
he had to perchance toiling for nothing: for we say advisedly that, with 
some few exceptions, labour, when fairly remunerated, is abundant in 
Jamaica; and those proprietors who have had capital at their com- 
mand, and overseers of probity, civility, and intelligence under them, 
have never echoed the cuckoo-cry of the poorer planters, that there was 
no labour to be had, and that the negroes would not work. We do not 
mean to assert that the blacks in Jamaica are as hardworking, thrifty, 
and industrious as our own labouring population ; but we do utterly re- 
pudiate the farcical representation given of them by Carlyle, which, as 
coming from his gifted pen, is credited by many. Circumstances and 
climate, education and the example of their superiors, have no doubt 
prevented the development of their better’ powers; but we think that 
their progress, considering all things, is astonishing ; and we will ven- 
ture to say that in many respects the Jamaica agricultural labourer 
and small proprietor may compare not unfavourably with his peers in 
England and Ireland. 

The laziness of the nigger is being constantly inveighed against : but 
it should be recollected that the incentives of good and certain pay are 
too often wanting ; and we may mention that in the hard work of coaling 
steamers, where the pay is good, the niggers bear the palm from the world. 
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It must, we fear, be conceded that the negroes have been left to very 
evil influences, and abandoned by those whoshould have been their guides, 
philosophers, and friends. The State religion in Jamaica is the Church 
of England; and it is most munificently endowed by the vote of the 
Legislature, which was always friendly to a Hanoverian Church, which 
preached strict obedience in the days of slavery. We should be sorry to 
say that the two bishops laid their holy hands suddenly or unadvisedly 
on any ministers ; but we fear it is too true that while the island curacies 
average nearly 400/. per annum, the work done is utterly disproportionate 
to the stipend, and the negro population is but little visited, com- 
forted, or instructed. Thus the congregations of the Baptists are swelled 
by grateful worshippers, who throng to hear a gospel of contention and 
strife ; for let it not be forgotten that on the very day of emancipation 
the chief rabbi of this sect had the good taste to select his text from 
that passage in St. James—“ Go to now, ye rich men; weep and howl,” 
&c. Here we cannot forbear a slight tribute to the missionary zeal, 
ability, and success of the Moravians, whose Christianity is not merely 
theoretical but practical, and who have been a blessing to their neigh- 
bourhood. But perhaps the greatest evil Jamaica has suffered from has 
been her own House of Commons, which has been a nest of jobbery and 
corruption, a bar to improvement, a thorn in the side of the executive, 
and a continual blister and source of quarrellings throughout the island, 
which does not yet contain the elements for such a body either in voters 
or representatives. We rejoice to find that Governor Eyre proposes to 
remodel it ; but we hope that rather than that, it may be utterly swept 
away, and a government by council substituted for it. In the plain 
Saxon of Cromwell, we would say of it as he said of its symbol, “Take 
away that bauble!” for we should far exceed our limits were we to at- 
tempt a catalogue raisonné of even the more flagrant jobs perpetrated in 
that House which occur to our memory while we write. We have already 
said that ‘he want of Jamaica is capital ; for capital credit is indispen- 
sable ; and for credit, a strong government able to carry out comprehen-. 
sive measures of practical utility is the best attraction. In vain has the 
machinery of the Encumbered Estates Court been applied to Jamaica, 
unless confidence can be restored and something like stability gained. 

We believe that a united and unimpeded executive could do much 
in reducing the expenditure and taxation of the island to a scale more 
commensurate with its present fortunes and wants, while reproductive 
works of various kinds, tramways and roads, floating docks and slips, 
might be inaugurated. Arrangements might be made for receiving 
some portion of that negro population which is now so embarrassing to 
the American government on terms favourable to our own colony, and 
at the same time equitable for the emigrants; while central mills 
might be erected to manufacture into sugar the canes of the smaller 
proprietors, and land-banks might assist poorer proprietors who are now 
struggling in the toils of usurers. Absenteeism too, which has been 
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the prolific cause of so much crime and ruin in Ireland, and which 
has in one sense indirectly led to the present rebellion, should be dis- 
couraged by stringent enactments, or rather by the plainer argument 
of taxation. Army, Police and Coercion Bills, are of course mere 
corollaries to the rebellion—which may, in God’s providence, if wisely 
and temperately dealt with, prove the regeneration of the island, and 
be the commencement of a happier epoch in her history. In that case, 
in the words of the old Roman, we shall not despair about Jamaica. 
It will be something gained if, even at the eleventh hour, we can be 
brought to acknowledge that our splendid and costly experiment in 
Jamaica has proved an utter failure; that we must retrace our steps, 
not by withdrawing liberty from those we have admitted to equality 
with ourselves, but by regulating it so that it shall not degenerate into 
license. It is a common saying, not wholly devoid of its share of truth, 
that it takes three generations to make a gentleman. We forgot that 
it takes nearly as long to educate a citizen for the full use of his privi- 
leges when we launched the slaves of yesterday into the area of politics. 

The planters, who were leavened with the old Puritan spirit of dogged 
resistance through traditional inheritance, had offended us nationally 
by refusing their cooperation in the work of manumission. We have 
resented this by steadily turning a deaf ear to their entreaties and ap- 
plications even when fair, and more especially in the matter of the 
importation of African labour; while we have endeavoured—as whilom 
in Ireland—to rule the island by arraying against them a new aristo- 
cracy (untitled indeed, like the “marmalades” and “lemonades” of 
Hayti) of colour. The effect of this has been, that while we have 
alienated the whites and blacks, we have not. even made firm friends 
-of the “ browns,” though we gave them liberally the spoils of office and 
the wages of corruption. 

If Jamaica were to become a Hayti to-morrow, the curious traveller 
five years hence would be puzzled to find traces of our imperial sway. 
A railroad of thirteen miles, an indifferent government-house, and an 
ill-planned and ill-ventilated lunatic asylum, would be about the most 
salient features left: while good roads and streets—such as still can be 
found in Hayti—fine bridges, quays, docks, factories, churches, and the 
usual concomitants of wealth and luxury, would be sought in vain. 

The island is rich in all good gifts: her pasture-lands are unequalled 
for rearing and fattening stock of all kinds ; her woods alone are a source 
of great wealth ; her scenery, varying with each mile, is lovely as any in 
the world ; her peasantry—a magnificent race physically—are capable of 
much good and of much culture: their instincts are loyal; and if they 
have become demoralised by the superstitions of “ Obeah,” and impelled 
to crime by cowardly firebrands, both Church and State must share in 
the blame. We trust that England will awake to a sense of her grave 
responsibility, and that the grand motto of Rome will not be forgotten, 

“ Pareere subjectis, ac debellare superbos.” 
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Book the Third. 
Cuapter IIT. 
THE REVERSE OF THE MEDAL. 


Ir was one of those cheerless days not unfrequent at the end of Sep- 
tember, which first tell us that such fine weather as we have had 
has taken its departure, and that the long dreary winter is close at 
hand. The air was moist and “ muggy ;” there was no freshening wind 
to blow away the heavy dun clouds which lay banked up thick, and 
had seemed almost motionless for days; there was a dead faint depres- 
sion over all things, which weighed heavily on the spirits, impeded the 
respiration, and relaxed the muscles. It was weather which dashed 
and cowed even the lightest-hearted, and caused the careworn and the 
broken to think self-destruction less extraordinary than they had 
hitherto considered it. 

About noon a man was looking out of one of the upper-windows 
of Long’s Hotel on the dreary desert of Bond Street. He was a tall 
man; who, with straight-cut features, shapely beard, curling light hair, 
and clear complexion, would have been generally considered more than 
good-looking, notwithstanding that his eyes were comparatively small 
and his mouth was decidedly sensual. That he was a man of breed- 
ing and society one could have told in an instant—could have told it 
by the colour and shape of his hands, by his bearing, by the very man- 
ner in which he, leaving the window from time to time, lounged round 
the room, his hands plunged in his pockets or pulling at his tawny 
beard. You could have told it despite of his dress, the like of 
which had surely never been scen before on any visitor to that select 
hostelry ; for he wore a thick jacket and trousers of blue pilot-cloth, 
a blue flannel-shirt, with a red silk-handkerchief knotted round the 
collar, and ankle jack-boots. When he jumped out of the cab at 
the door on the previous day, he had on a rovtnd tarpaulin-hat, and 
carried over his arm an enormous pea-jacket with horn buttons; and 
as he brought no luggage with him save a small valise, and had alto- 
gether the appearance of the bold smugglers who surreptitiously vend 
cigars and silk-handkerchiefs, the hall-porter at first refused him admit- 
tance ; and it was not until the proprictor had been summoned, and after 
a close scrutiny and a whispered name had recognised his old customer, 
that the strange-looking visitor was ushered upstairs. He would have 
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@ private room, he said; and he did not want it known that he was 
back just yet—did Jubber understand? If any body called, that was 
another matter: he expected his mother and one or two others; but he 
did not want it put in the papers, or any thing of that kind. Jubber 
did understand, and left Captain Lionel Brakespere to himself. 

Captain Lionel Brakespere, just at that time, could have had no 
worse company. He had been bored to death by the terrible monotony 
of a long sea-voyage, and had found on landing in England that his 
boredom was by no means at an end. He had heard from his mother 
that “that awkward business had all been squared,” as he phrased it ; 
and that it was desirable he should return home at once, where there 
was a chance of a marriage by which “a big something was to be pulled 
off,” as he phrased it again. So he had come back, and there he was 
at Long’s; but as yet he was by no means happy. He was doubtful as 
to his position in society, as to how much of his escapade was known, 
as to whether he would be all right with his former set, or whether he 
would get the cold-shoulder, and perhaps be cut. He could only learn 
this by seeing Algy Barford, or some other fellow of the clique; and 
every fellow was of course out of town at that infernal time of year. 
He must wait, at all events, until he had seen his mother, to whom he 
had sent word of his arrival. He might be able to learn something of 
all this from her. Meantime he had taken a private room; not that 
there was much chance of his meeting any one in the coffee-room, 
but some fellow might perhaps stop there for the night on his way 
through town; and he had sent for the tailor, and the hair-cutter 
fellow, and that sort of thing, and was going to be made like a Chris- 
tian again—not like the cad he’d looked like in that infernal place out 
there. 

He lounged round the room, and pulled his beard and yawned as 
he looked out of the window; pulling himself together afterwards by 
stretching out his hands and arms, and shrugging his shoulders and 
shaking himself, as if endeavouring to shake off depression. He was 
depressed; there was no doubt about it. Out there it was well enough. 
He had been out there just long enough to have begun to settle down 
into his new life, to have forgotten old ties and old feelings; but here 
every thing jarred upon him. Hewas back in England certainly, but 
back in England in a condition which he had never known before. In 
the old days, at this time of year, he would have been staying down 
at some country-house, or away in some fellow’s yacht, enjoying himself 
to the utmost ; thoroughly appreciated and highly thought of,—a king 
among men and a fayourite among women. Now he was cooped up in 
this deserted beastly place, which every one decent had fled from, not 
daring even to go out and see whether some old comrade, haply retained 
in town by duty, were not be picked up, from whom he could learn the 
news, With whom he might have a game of billiards, or something to 
get through the infernally dragging wearisome time. He expected his 
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mother. She was his truest and stanchest friend, after all, and had 
behaved splendidly to him all through this terrible business. It was 
better that she should come down there, and let him know exactly how 
the land lay. He would have gone home, but he did not know what sort 
of reception he might have met with from the governor; and from all he 
could make out from his mother’s letters, it was very likely that Cater- 
ham might cut up rough, and say or do something confoundedly un- 
pleasant. It was an infernal shame of Caterham, and just like his 
straitlaced nonsense—that it was. Was not he the eldest son, and what 
did he want more? It was all deuced well for him to preach and moralise, 
and all that sort of thing; but his position had kept him out of tempta- 
tion, else he might not be any better than other poor beggars, who had 
fallen through and come to grief. 

So he reasoned with himself as he lounged round and round the 
room; and at last began to consider that he was a remarkably ill-used - 
person. He began to hate the room and its furniture, altered the posi- 
tion of the light and elegant little couch, flung himself into the arm- 
chair, drumming his heels upon the floor, and rose from it leaving the 
chintz covering all tumbled and the anti-macassar all awry, drummed 
upon the window, stared at the prints already inspected—the “ Hero 
and his Horse,” which led him into reminiscences of seeing the old 
Duke with his white duck-trousers and his white cravat, with the 
silver buckles gleaming at the back of his bowed head, at Eton on 
Montem days—glanced with stupid wonderment at Ward’s “ Dr. Johnson 
reading the Manuscript of the Vicar of Wakefield,’ which conveyed to 
him no idea whatsoever—looked at a proof of “ Hogarth painting the 
Muse of Comedy,” and wondered “ who was the old cock with the fat 
legs, drawing.” He watched the few people passing through the streets, 
the very few hansom cabs with drivers listlessly creeping up and down, 
as though conscious that the chances of their being hired were dismally 
remote, the occasional four-wheelers with perambulators and sand-spades 
on the top, and bronzed children leaning out of the windows, talking of 
the brief holiday over and the work-a-day life about to recommence— 
he watched all this, and, watching, worked himself up to such a pitch 
of desperation that he had almost determined to brave all chances of 
recognition, and sally forth into the streets, when the door opened, 
and a waiter entering, told him that a lady was waiting to speak with 
him. . 

His mother had come at last, then! Let her be shown up directly. 

Of all things Lionel Brakespere abhorred a “ scene;” and this was 
likely to be an uncommonly unpleasant meeting. The Mater was full 
of feeling and that sort of thing, and would probably fling herself into 
his arms as soon as the waiter was gone, and cry, and sob, and all that 
sort of thing, and moan over him—make a fellow look so confoundedly 
foolish and absurd, by Jove! Must get that over as soon as possible 
—all the hugging and that—and then find out how matters really stood. 
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So he took up his position close to the door; and as the footsteps ap- 
proached, was a little astonished to hear his heart thumping so loudly. 

The door opened, and ‘passing the bowing waiter, who closed it 
behind her, a lady entered. Though her veil was down, Lionel saw 
instantly that it was not his mother. A taller, younger woman, with 
step graceful though hurried, an eager air, a strange nervous manner. 
As the door closed, she threw up her veil and stood revealed—Margaret ! 

He fell back a pace or two, and the blood rushed to his heart, 
leaving his face as pale as hers. Then, recovering himself, he caught 
hold of the table, and glaring at her, said hoarsely, “ You here!” 

There was something in his tone which jarred upon her instantly. 
She made a step forward, and held out her hand appealingly—“ Lionel,” 
she said quite softly, “ Lionel, you know me?” 

“Know you?” he repeated. “O yes—I—I have that honour. I 
know you fast enough—though what you do here I don’t know. What 
do you do here?” 

“T came to see you.” 

“Devilish polite, I’m sure. But—now you have seen me—” he 
hesitated and smiled. Not a pleasant smile by any means; one of those 
smiles in which the teeth are never shown. <A very grim smile, which 
slightly wrinkled the lips, but left the eyes hard and defiant; a smile 
which Margaret knew of old, the sight of which recalled the commence- 
ment of scenes of violent passion and bitter upbraiding in the old times; 
a smile at sight of which Margaret's heart sank within her, only leaving 
her strength enough to say: “ Well!” 

“ Well!” he repeated—* haying seen me—having fulfilled the inten- 
tion of your visit—had you not better—go?” 

“Go!” she exclaimed—* leave you at once, without a look, without 
a word! Go! after all the long weary waiting, this hungering to see and 
speak with you, to pillow my head on your breast, and twine my arms. 
round you as I used to do in the dear old days! Go! in the moment 
when I am repaid for O such misery as you, Lionel, I am sure, cannot 
imagine I have endured—the misery of absence from you; the misery of 
not knowing how or where you were—whether even you were dead or 
alive; misery made all the keener by recollection of joy which I had 
known and shared with you. Go! Lionel, dearest Lionel, you cannot 
mean it? Don’t try me now, Lionel; the delight at seeing you again 
has made me weak and faint. Iam not so strong as I used to be. 
Lionel dearest, don’t try me too much.” 

Never had she looked more beautiful than now. Her arms were 
stretched out in entreaty, the rich tones of her voice were broken, tears 
stood in her; deep-violet eyes, and the dead-gold hair was pushed off 
the dead-white brow. Her whole frame quivered with emotion— 
emotion which she made no attempt to conceal. 

Lionel Brakespere had seated himself on the corner of the table, 
and was looking at her with curiosity. He comprehended the beauty 
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of the picture before him, but he regarded it as a picture. On most 
other men in his position such an appeal from such a woman would. 
have caused at least a temporary rekindling of the old passion; on 
him it had not the slightest effect, beyond giving him a kind of idea 
that the situation was somewhat ridiculous and slightly annoying. 
After a minute’s interval he said, with his hands in his pockets, and his 
legs swinging to and fro: 

“Tt’s deuced kind of you to say such civil things about me, and I 
appreciate them—appreciate them, I assure you. But, you see, the 
fact of the matter is, that I’m expecting my mother every minute, 
and if she were to find you here, I should be rather awkwardly situ- 
ated.” 

“0,” cried Margaret, “you don’t think I would compromise you, 
Lionel? You know me too well for that. You know too well how I 
always submitted to be kept in the background—only too happy to- 
live on your smiles, to know that you were féted and made much of.” 

“O, yes,” said Lionel, simply ; “you were always a deuced sensible 
little woman.” 

“ And I sha’n’t be in the way, and I sha’n’t bore you. They need 
know nothing of my existence, if you don’t wish it, any more than they 
used. And we shall lead again the dear old life—eh, Lionel ?” 

“Eh!” repeated he in rather a high key,—“ the dear old life !” 

“ Ah, how happy I was!” said Margaret. ‘You, whose intervening 
time has been passed in action, can scarcely imagine how I have looked 
back on those days,—how eagerly I have longed for the time to come 
when I might have them again.” 

“Gad!” said he, “I don’t exactly know about my time being passed 
in action. It’s been horribly ghastly and melancholy, and deuced un- 
pleasant, if you mean that.” 

“Then we will both console ourselves for it now, Lionel. We will 
forget all the misery we have suffered, and—” 

“Y-es!” said he, interrupting her, swinging his leg a little more 
slowly, and looking quietly up into her face; “1 don’t exactly follow 
you in all this.” . 

“You don’t follow me?” 

“N-no! I scarcely think we can be on the same tack, somehow.” 

“In what way ?” 

“Tn all this about leading again the old life, and living the days 
over again, and consoling ourselves, and that kind of thing.” 

“You don’t understand it ?” 

“Well, I don’t know about understanding it. AllI mean to say is, 
I’m not going to have it.” 

But for something in his tone, Margaret might not have entirely 
comprehended what he sought to convey in his words, so enraptured was 
she at sceing him again. But in his voice, in his look, there was a 
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bravado that was unmistakable. She clasped her hands together in 
front of her; and her voice was very low and tremulous, as she said, 

“Lionel, what do you mean ?” 

“What doI mean? Well, it’s a devilish awkward thing to say—I 
can’t conceive how it came about—all through your coming here, and 
that sort of thing; but it appears to me that, as I said before, you’re on 
the wrong tack. You don’t seem to see the position ?” 

“T don’t indeed. For God’s sake, speak out!” 

“There, you see !—that’s just it; like all women, taking the thing so 
much in earnest, and—” 

“So much in earnest? Is what would influence one’s whole life a 
thing to be lightly discussed or laughed over? Is— 

“There you are again! That’s exactly what I complain of. What 
have I to do with influencing your life ?” 

“ All—every thing !” 

“T did not know it, then, by Jove,—that’s all I’ve got to say. 
You're best out of it, let me tell you. My influence is a deuced bad 
one, at least for myself.” 

Once again the tone, reckless and defiant, struck harshly on her ear. 
He continued, “I was saying you did not seem to see the position. 
You and I were very good friends once upon a time, and got on very 
well together; but that would never do now.” 

She turned faint, sick, and closed her eyes; but remained silent. 

*Wouldn’t do a bit,” he continued. “You know I’ve been a tre- 
mendous cropper—must have thought deuced badly of me for cutting 
off in that way; but it was my only chance, by Jove; and now I’ve 
come back to try and make all square. But I must keep deuced quiet 
and mind my p’s and q’s, or I shall go to grief again, like a bird.” 

She waited for a moment, and then she said faintly and slowly, “I 
understand you thoroughly now. You mean that it would be better for 
us to remain apart for some time yet ?” 

“For some time!—yes. Confound it all, Margaret!—you won’t take a 
hint, and you make a fellow speak out and seem cruel and unkind, and 
all that kind of thing, that he does not want to. Look here. You 
ought never to have come here at all. It’s impossible we can ever meet 
again.” 

She started convulsively; but even then she seemed unable to grasp 
the truth. Her earnestness brought the colour flying to her cheeks as 
she said hurriedly, ‘‘ Why impossible, Lionel,—why impossible? If you 
are in trouble, who has such right to be near you as I? If you want 
assistance and solace, who should give it you before me? That is the 
mistake you made, Lionel. When you were in your last trouble you 
should have confided in me: my woman’s wit might have helped you 
through it; or at the worst, my woman’s love would have consoled you 
in it.” 
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She was creeping closer to him, but stopped as she saw his face 
darken and his arms clasp themselves across his breast. 

“D—n it all !” said he petulantly; “you eon’ understand, I think. 
This sort of thing is impossible. Any sort of love, or friendship, or 
trust is impossible. I’ve come back to set myself straight, and to pull 


out of all the infernal scrapes I got myself into before I left ; and there’s 
only one way to do it.” 


“ And that is—” 

“Well, if you will have it, you must. And that is—by making a 
good marriage.” 

She gave a short sharp cry, followed by a prolonged wail, such as 
a stricken hare gives. Lionel Brakespere looked up at her; but his face 
never relaxed, and his arms still remained tightly folded across his 
breast. Then she spoke, very quietly and very sadly: 

“ By making a good marriage! Ah!—then I see it all. That is 
why you are annoyed at my having come to you. That is why you 
dread the sight of me, because it reminds you that I am in the way; 
reminds you of the existence of the clog round your neck that pre- 
vents your taking up this position for which you long; because it 
reminds you that you once sacrificed self to sentiment, and permitted 
yourself to be guided by love instead of ambition. That is what you 
mean ?” : 

His face was darker than ever as he said, “ No such d—d non- 
sense. I don’t know what you're talking about; no more do you, 
I should think, by the way in which you are going on. What are you 
talking about ?” 

He spoke very fiercely ; but she was not cowed or dashed one whit. 
In the same quiet voice she said: “I am talking about myself—your 
wife !” 

Lionel Brakespere sprung from the corner of the table on which he 
had been sitting, and stood upright, confronting her. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” in a hard low voice. “That’s your game, 
eh? I thought it was coming to that. Now, look here,” shaking his 
fist at her,—* drop that for good and all; drop it, I tell you, or it will 
be the worse for you. Let me hear of your saying a word about your 
being my wife, and, so help me God, I'll be the death of you! That’s 
plain, isn’t it? You understand that ?” 

She never winced; she never moved. She sat quietly under the 
storm of his rage; and when he had finished speaking, she said: 

“You can kill me, if you like,—you very nearly did, just before 
you left me,—but so long as I am alive I shall be your wife !” 

“ Will you, by George ?—not if there’s law in the land, I can tell 
you. What have you been doing all this time? How have you been 
living since I’ve been away? How do you come here, dressed like 
a swell as you are, when I left you without money? I shall want 
to know all that; and I'll find out, you may take your oath. There 
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are heaps of ways of discovering those things now, and places where 
a fellow has only to pay for it, and he may know any thing that goes 
on about any body. I don’t think you would particularly care to have 
those inquiries made about you, eh ?” 

She was silent. He waited a minute; then, thinking from her 
silence that he had made a point, went on: 

“You understand me at last, don’t you? ‘You see pretty plainly, 
I should think, that being quiet and holding your tongue is your best 
plan, don’t you? If you’re wise you'll do it; and then, when I’m 
settled, I may make you some allowance—if you want it, that’s to say, 
—if your friends who’ve been so kind to you while I’ve been away don’t 
do it. But if you open your mouth on this matter, if you once hint 
that you’ve any claim on me, or send to me, or write to me, or annoy 
me at all, I'll go right in at once, find out all you’ve been doing, and 
then see what they’ll say to you in the Divorce Court. You hear?” 

Still she sat perfectly silent. He was apparently pleased with his 
eloquence and its effect, for he proceeded : 

“This is all your pretended love for me, is it? This is what you 
call gratitude to a fellow, and all that kind of thing? Turning up 
exactly when you’re not wanted, and coolly declaring that you’re going 
in to spoil the only game that can put me right and bring me home! . 
And this is the woman who used to declare in the old days that 
she’d die for me, and all that! I declare I didn’t think it of you, 
Madge !” 

* Don’t call me by that name!” she screamed, roused at last ; “don’t 
allude to the old days, in God’s name, or I shall go mad! The recollec- 
tion of them, the hope of their renewal, has been my consolation ‘in all 
sorts of misery and pain. I thought that to hear them spoken of by 
you would have been sufficient recompense for all my troubles: now to 
hear them mentioned by your lips agonises and maddens me ; I—” 

“This is the old story,” he interrupted; “ you haven’t forgotten that 
business, I see. This is what you used to do before, when you got into 
one of these states. It frightened me at first, but I got used to it; and 
I’ve seen a great deal too much of such things to care for it now, I 
can tell you. If you make this row, I’ll ring the bell—upon my soul I 
will !” 

“QO, Lionel, Lionel!” said Margaret, stretching out her hands in 
entreaty towards him—‘“don’t speak so cruelly! You don’t know 
all I have gone through for you—you don’t know how weak and ill I 
am. But it is nothing to what I willdo. You don’t know how [I love 
you, Lionel, my darling!—how I have yearned for you; how I will wor- 
ship and slave for you, so that I may only be with you. I don’t want 
to be seen, or heard of, or known, so long as I am near you. Only try 
me and trust me, only let me be your own once more.” 

“T tell you it’s impossible,” said he petulantly. “Woman, can’t 
you understand? I’m ruined, done, shut up, cornered, and the only 
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chance of my getting through is by my marriage with some rich woman, 
who will give me her money in exchange for—There, d—n it all,—it’s 
no use talking any more about it. If you can’t see the position, I can’t 
show it you any stronger; and there’s an end of it. Only, look here!— 
keep your mouth shut, or it will be the worse for you. You understand 
that?—the worse for you.” 

“Lionel!” She sprang towards him and clasped her hands round 
his arm. He shook her off roughly, and moved towards the door. 

“No more foolery,” he said in a low deep voice. “'Take my warning 
now, and go. Ina fortnight’s time you can write to me at the Club, 
and say whether you are prepared to accept the conditions I have named. 
Now, go.” 

He held the door open, and she passed by him and went out. She 
did not shrink, or faint, or fall. Somehow, she knew not how, she went 
down the stairs and into the street. Not until she had hailed a cab, 
and seated herself in it, and was being driven off, did she give way. 
Then she covered her face with her hands, and burst into a passionate 
fit of weeping, rocking herself to and fro, and exclaiming, “And it 
is for this that I have exiled myself from my home, and trampled upon 
a loving heart! ©O my God! my God! if I could only have loved 
Geoffrey Ludlow!—O, to love as I do, such a man as this !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
GONE TO HIS REST. 


Tue last-mentioned interview between Lord Caterham and his 
mother, though productive of good in a certain way—for Lady Beau- 
port, however bravely she succeeded in bearing herself at the time, was 
in reality not a little frightened at her son’s determination—had a visibly 
bad effect on Caterham’s health. The excitement had been too much 
for him. The physician had enjoined perfect rest, and an absence of 
all mental effort, in the same way in which they prescribe wine and 
nourishing food to the pauper, or Turkish baths to the cripple on the 
outskirts of Salisbury Plain. Perfect rest and absence of all mental 
effort were utterly impossible to Caterham, whose mind was on the rack, 
who knew that he had pitted himself against time for the accomplish- 
ment of his heart’s desire, and who felt that he must either fulfil his 
earnest intention, or give up it and life simultaneously. Life was so 
thin and faint and feeble within him, that he needed all of it he could 
command to bear him up merely through “the fever called living,” 
—to keep him together sufficiently to get through the ordinary quiet 
routine of his ever-dull day. When there was an exceptional occasion— 
such as the interview with his mother, for instance, where he had gone 
through a vast amount of excitement—it left him exhausted, powerless, 
incapable of action or even of thought, to an extent that those accus- 
tomed only to ordinary people could never have imagined. 
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The next day he was too ill to leave his bed; but that made little 
difference to the rest of the household. Lord Beauport was away in 
Wales looking after some mines on one of his estates, which had 
suddenly promised to be specially productive. Lady Beauport, detained 
in town for the due carrying out of her plans with respect to Lionel, 
sent down her usual message of inquiry by Timpson her maid, who 
communicated with Stevens, and gave the reply to her mistress. Lady 
Beauport repeated the message, “ Very unwell indeed, eh ?” and adding, 
“this weather is so horribly depressing,” proceeded with her toilette. 
Miss Maurice sent grapes and flowers and some new perfume to the 
invalid; and—it revived him more than any thing else—a little hurried 
note, bidding him not give way to depression, but rouse sufficiently to get 
into his easy-chair by the morrow, and she would spend all the day with 
him, and read to him, and play to him whatever he wanted. 

He had strength enough to raise that little note to his lips so soon 
as he heard the door shut behind the outgoing Stevens; to kiss it-over 
and over again, and to place it beneath his pillow ere he sunk into such 
imitation of rest as was vouchsafed to him. A want of sleep was one 
of the worst symptoms of his malady, and the doctors had all agreed 
that if they could only superinduce something like natural sleep, it 
might aid greatly in repairing the little strength which had been given 
to him originally, and which was so gradually and imperceptibly, and yet 
so surely, wearing away. But that seemed to be impossible. When he 
was first assisted to bed he was in a sufficiently drowsy state, partly 
from the fatigue of the day, partly from the effect of the wine, of which 
the doctors insisted on his taking a quantity which would have been 
nothing to an ordinary man, but was much to one feeble in frame, 
and unable to take any exercise to carry off its strength. Then, after 
a short slumber—heavy, stertorous, and disturbed—he would wake, bright 
and staring, without the smallest sign of sleep in his head or in his eye. 
In vain would he toss from side to side, and try all the known recipes 
for somnolence—none were of the slightest avail. He could not sleep, 
he could not compose himself in the least degree, he could not empty 
his mind as it were; and the mind must be, or at all events must seem, 
empty before sleep will take possession of it. Lord Caterham’s mind 
in the dead silence ofthe night was even more active than it was in 
the daytime. Before him rose up all the difficulties which he had to 
surmount, the dangers which he had to avoid, the hopes and fears and 
triumphs and vexations which made up the sum of his bitter life. They 
were not many now,—they never had been diffuse at any time; so little 
had Caterham been a citizen of the world, that all his aspirations had 
lain within a very small compass, and now they centred in one person 
—Annie Maurice. To provide for her safety when he was not there to 
look after it in person; to leave such records as would show what action 
he had taken in her behalf, and on what grounds that action had been 
undertaken; to arm some competent and willing person so thoroughly to 
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bestir himself at the necessary juncture as to prevent the chance of the 
conspiracy against Annie’s future being carried into effect :—these were 
the night-thoughts which haunted Caterham’s couch, and rendered him 
sleepless. 

Sleeplessness had its usual effect. The following day he was 
quite worn out in mind and body,—felt it, knew it, could not deny 
the fact when it was suggested to him mildly by Stevens, more firmly 
by his doctors,—but yet persevered in his intention of getting up. He 
wus sure he should be so much better out of bed; he was certain that 
a change—were it only to his easy-chair—would do him so much good. 
He could be very positive—“ obstinate” was the phrase by which the 
doctors distinguished it, “arbitrary” was Stevens’s phrase—when he 
chose ; and so they let him have his way, wondering why he preferred 
to leave the calm seclusion of his bed. They little knew that the con- 
tents of that little note which the valet had seen protruding from the 
corner of his master’s pillow when he went in to call him in the 
morning had worked that charm; they did not know that she had 
promised to spend the day with him, and read and play to him. But 
he did; and had he died for it, he could not have denied himself that 
afternoon of delight. 

So he was dressed, and wheeled into his sitting-room, and placed by 
his desk and among his books. He had twice nearly fainted during the 
process ; and Stevens, who knew his every look, and was as regardful 
of his master’s health as the just appreciation of a highly-paid place 
could make him, had urged Lord Caterham to desist and return to his 
bed. But Caterham was obstinate; and the toilette was performed and 
the sitting-room gained, and then he desired that Miss Maurice might 
be told he was anxious to see her. 

She came in an instant. Ah, how radiant and fresh she looked as 
she entered the room! Since the end of the season, she had so far 
assumed her heiress-position as to have a carriage of her own and 
a saddle-horse ; and instead of accompanying Lady Beauport in her set 
round of “airing,” Annie had taken long drives into country regions, 
where she had alighted and walked in the fresh air, duly followed by 
the carriage; or on horseback, and attended by her groom, had galloped 
off to Hampstead and Highgate and Willesden and Ealing in the early 
morning, long before Lady Beauport had thought of unclosing her 
eyes. It was this glorious exercise, this enjoyment of heaven’s light 
and air and sun, that had given the rose to Annie’s cheeks and the 
brilliance to her eyes. She was freckled here and there; and there was 
a bit of a brown mark on her forehead, showing exactly how much was 
left unshaded by her hat. These were things which would have dis- 
tressed most well-regulated Belgravian damsels; but they troubled 
Annie not one whit; and as she stood close by his chair, with her 
bright eyes and her pushed-off brown hair, and the big teeth gleaming 
in her fresh wholesome mouth, Caterham thought he had never seen 
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her look more charming, and felt that the distance between her, brim- 
ming over with health, and him, gradually succumbing to disease, was 
greater than ever. 

Annie Maurice was a little shocked when she first glanced at 
Caterham. The few days which had intervened since she had been 
to his room had made a great difference in his appearance. His colour 
had not left him—on the contrary it had rather increased—but there was 
a tight look about his skin, a dull glassiness in his eyes, and a pinched 
appearance in the other features, which were unmistakable. Of course 
she took no notice of this; but coming in, greeted him in her usual 
affectionate manner. Nor was there any perceptible difference in his 
voice as he said : 

“You see I have kept you to your word, Annie. You promised, 
if I were in my easy-chair, that you would play and read to me; and 
here I am.” 

“And here I am to do your bidding, Arthur; and too delighted to 
do it, and to see you sufficiently well to be here. You're not trying too 
much, are you, Arthur ?” 

“Tn what, Annie ?” 

“In sitting up and coming into this room. Are you strong enough 
to leave your bed ?” 

“Ah, I am so weary and wretched alone, Annie. I long so for 
companionship, for—” he checked himself, and said, “for some one to 
talk, to read, to keep me company in all the long hours of the day. 
I’m not very bright just now, and even I have been stronger—which 
seems almost ridiculous—but I could keep away no longer, knowing 
you would come to lighten my dreariness.” 

Though his voice was lower and more faint than usual, there was an 
impassioned tone in it which she had never heard before, and which 
jarred ever so slightly on her ear. So she rose from her seat, and laugh- 
ingly saying that she would go at once and perform part of her engage- 
ment, sat down at the piano, and played and sang such favourite pieces 
of his as he had often been in the habit of asking for. They were simple 
ballads, —some of Moore’s melodies, Handel’s “ Harmonious Black- 
smith,” and some of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte,—all calm, soft, 
soothing music, such as Caterham loved; and when Annie had been 
playing for some time he said, 

“You don’t know how I love to hear you, Annie! You’re getting 
tired now, child.” 

“Not in the least degree, Arthur. I could go on singing all day, if 
it amused you.” 

“It does more than amuse me, Annie. I cannot describe to you 
the feeling that comes over me in listening to your singing; nothing 
else has such a calm, holy, sanctifying influence on me. Listening 


to you, all the petty annoyances, the carking cares of this world fade 
away, and—” 
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He ceased speaking suddenly; and Annie looking round, saw the 
tears on his cheek. She was about to run to him, but he motioned her 
to keep her seat, and said: “ Annie dear, you recollect a hymn that I 
heard you sing one night when you first came here ?—one Sunday night 
when they were out, and you and I sat alone in the twilight in the 
drawing-room? Ah, I scarcely knew you then, but that hymn made a 
great impression on me.” 

“You mean— 

‘ Abide with me! fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens: Lord, with me abide!” 

“ Yes, that is it. How lovely it is!—both words and music, I think.” 

“Yes, it is lovely. It was written by a Mr. Lyte, when he was—” 

She checked herself, but he finished the sentence for her,—* When 
he was dying. Yes; I recollect your telling me so that night. Sing it 
for me, dear.” 

She turned to the piano at once, and in an instant the rich deep 
tones of her voice were ringing through the room. Annie Maurice sang 
ballads sweetly, but she sang hymns magnificently. There was not the 
slightest attempt at ornamentation or bravura in her performance, but 
she threw her whole soul into her singing ; and the result was rich and 
solemn melody. As she sang, she seemed to embody the spirit of the 
composer, and her voice vibrated and shook with the fervour which 
animated her. 

Half leaning on his stick, half reclining in his chair, Caterham 
watched her in rapt delight; then when she had finished, and ere the 
thrilling music of her voice had died away, he said: “Thanks, dear— 
again a thousand thanks! Now, once more a request, Annie. I shall 
not worry you much more, my child.” 

“ Arthur,”—and in an instant she was by his side,—“ if you speak 
like that, I declare I will not sing to you.” 

“QO. yes, you will, Annie dear!—O yes, you will. You know as 
well as I do that— Well, then”—obedient to a forefinger uplifted in 
warning—* I'll say no more on that point. But I want you now to 
sing me the old-fashioned Evening Hymn. I’ve a very ancient love 
for dear old Bishop Ken, and I don’t like to think of his being set 
aside for any modern hymnologist,—even for such a specimen as that 
you have just sung. Sing me ‘Glory to Thee,’ Annie,—that is, if you 
are old-fashioned enough to know it.” 

She smiled, and sang. When she ceased, finding that he remained 
speechless and motionless, she went up to him, fearing that he had 
fainted. He was lying back in his chair perfectly quiet, with his eyes 
closed. When she touched him, he opened them dreamily, saying, 
“«That I may dread the grave as little as my bed.’ Yes, yes!—Ah, 
Annie dear, you’ve finished !—and to think that you, a modern young 
lady, should be able to sing old Bishop Ken without book! Where did 
you learn him ?” 
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“When I was a very little child,—at the Priory, Arthur. Geoffrey 
Ludlow—as I’ve told you, I think—used to come out to us every Sun- 
day; and in the evening after dinner, before I went to bed, he used to 
ask for his little wife to sing to him. And then poor papa used to tell 
me to sit on Geoff’s knee, and I used to sing the Evening Hymn.” 

“ Ay,” said Caterham in an absent manner, “ Geoffrey Ludlow’s 
little wife! Geoffrey Ludlow’s little wife!—ay, ay! ‘That so I may 
rise glorious at Thine awful day? In Thy mercy, in Thy mercy!” 
and saying this, he fainted away. 

That evening Algy Barford, at Lord Dropmore’s in Lincolnshire, on 
his return from snipe-shooting, found a telegram on his dressing-room 
table. It was from Annie Maurice, and begged his immediate return 
to town. 

Lord Caterham was better the next day. Though still very weak, 
he insisted on being dressed and wheeled into his sitting-room. Once 
there, he had his despatch-box placed before him, and the writing- 
materials put ready to his hand. Of late he had occasionally been in 
the habit of employing an amanuensis. Annie Maurice had frequently 
written from his dictation; and when she had been engaged, a son of 
the old housekeeper, who was employed at a law-stationer’s, and who 
wrote a hand which was almost illegible from its very clearness, had some- 
times been pressed into the service. But now Lord Caterham preferred 
writing for himself. Annie had sent to beg him to rest; and in reply 
he had scrawled two lines, saying that he was ever so much better, and 
that he had something to do which must be done, and which when 
done would leave him much happier and easier in mind. So they left 
him to himself; and Stevens, looking in from time to time, as was his 
wont, reported to the servants’-hall that his master was “at it as hard 
as ever—still a-writin’!” They wondered what could thus occupy him, 
those curious domestics. They knew exactly the state in which he was, 
the feeble hold that he had on life ;—what do they not know, those 
London servants ?—and they thought that he was making his will, and 
speculated freely among themselves as to what would be the amount of 
Stevens’s inheritance ; and whether it would be a sum of money “ down,” 
or an annuity; and whether Stevens would invest it after the usual 
fashion of their kind—in a public-house, or whether, from excessive gen- 
tility, he was not “a cut above that.” Lord Caterham would not hold 
out much longer, they opined; and then Mr. Lionel would come in for 
his title ; and who Mr. Lionel was—inquired about by the new servants, 
and the description of Mr. Lionel by the old servants—and mysterious 
hints as to how, in the matter of Mr. Lionel, there had been a “screw 
loose” and a “peg out ;” how he was a “regular out-and-out fast lot,” 
and had had to “cut it;’—all this occasioned plenty of talk in the 
servants’-hall, and made the dreary autumn-day pass quite pleasantly. 
And still the sick man sat at his desk, plying his pen, with but rare 
intervals of rest—intervals during which he would clasp his poor 
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aching head, and lift his shrivelled attenuated hands in earnest silent 
prayer. 


The Beauport household was sunk in repose the next morning, 
when a sharp ring at the bell, again and again repeated, aroused the 
young lady who as kitchen-maid was on her preferment, and whose 
dreams of being strangled by the cook for the heaviness of her hand in 
an omelette were scared by the shrill clanging of the bell which hung 
immediately over her head. The first notion of “fire” had calmed 
down into an idea of “sweeps” by the time that she had covered her 
night-attire with a dingy calico robe known to her as her “ gownd ;” 
and she was tottering blindly down stairs before she recollected that 
no sweeps had been ordered, and thought that it was probably a “run- 
away.” But lured perhaps by a faint idea that it might be the police- 
man, she descended; and after an enormous amount of unbolting and 
unchaining, found herself face-to-face with a fresh-coloured, light- 
bearded, cheery gentleman, who wore a Glengarry cap, had a travelling- 
rug in his hand, was smoking a cigar, and had evidently just alighted 
from a hansom-cab which was standing at the door, and the driver of 
which was just visible behind a big portmanteau and a gun-case. The 
fresh-coloured gentleman was apparently rather startled at the appari- 
tion of the kitchen-maid, and exclaimed, apparently involuntarily, 
“Gad!” in a very high key. Recovering himself instantly, he asked 
how Lord Caterham was. Utterly taken aback at discovering that the 
visitor was not the policeman, the kitchen-maid was floundering about 
heavily for an answer, when she was more than ever disconcerted at 
seeing the fresh-coloured gentleman tear off his Glengarry-cap and 
advance up the steps with outstretched hand. These demonstrations 
were not made in honour of the kitchen-maid, but of Annie Maurice, 
who had been aroused from her usual light sleep by the ring, and who, 
guessing at the visitor, had come down in her dressing-gown to see him. 

They passed into the dining-room, and then he took her hand and 
said: “I only got your telegram at dinner-time last night, my dear 
Miss Maurice, and came off just as I was. Dropmore—deuced civil of 
him—drove me over to the station himself hard as he could go, by Jove! 
just caught mail-train, and came on from King’s Cross in a cab. It’s 
about Caterham, of course. Bad news,—ay, ay, ay! He—poor—lI can’t 
say it—he’s in danger, he—” And brave old Algy stopped, his hand- 
some jolly features all tightened and pinched in his anxiety. 

“He is very, very ill, dear Mr. Barford,—very ill; and I wanted 
you to see him. I don’t know—I can’t tell why—but I think he may 
possibly have something on his mind—something which he would not 
like to tell me, but which he might feel a relief in confiding to some 
one else; and as you, I know, are a very dear and valued friend of his, 
I think we should all like you to be that some one. That was what 
made me send for you.” 
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“T’m—I’m not a very good hand at eloquence, Miss Maurice— 
might put pebbles in my mouth and shout at the sea-shore and all that 
kind of thing, like the—the celebrated Greek person, you know—and 
wouldn’t help me in getting out a word; but though I can’t explain, I 
feel very grateful to you for sending for me, to see—dear old boy!” 
The knot which had been rising in Algy Barford’s throat during this 
speech had grown nearly insurmountable by this time, and there were 
two big tears running down his waistcoat. He tried to pull himself 
together as he said: “If he has any thing to say, which he would like 
to say to me—of course—I shall—any thing that would—God bless 
him, my dear old boy !—good, patient, dear darling old boy, God bless 
him!” The thought of losing his old friend flashed across him in all 
its dread heart-wringing dreariness, and Algy Barford fairly broke down 
and wept like a child. Recovering himself after a moment, he seized 
Annie’s hand, and muttering something to the effect that he would be 
back as soon as he had made himself a little less like an Esquimaux, he 
dashed into the eab and was whirled away. 

You would scarcely have thought that Algy Barford had had what 
is called sleep, but what really is a mixture of nightmare and cramp in 
a railway-carriage, had you seen him at eleven o’clock, when he next 
made his appearance at St. Barnabas Square, so bright and fresh and 
radiant was he. He found Annie Maurice awaiting his arrival, and had 
with her a short earnest conversation as to Caterham’s state. From 
that he learned all. The doctors had a very bad opinion of their 
patient’s state: it was—hum—ha!—Yes—you know!—general de- 
pression—a want of vitality, which—just now—looking at his normal 
lack of force, of what we call professionally vis vita, might—eh? 
Yes, no doubt, serious result. Could not be positively stated whether 
he would not so far recover—pull through, as it is called—rally, as 
we say, as to—remain with us yet some time; but in these cases there 
was always—well, yes, it must be called a risk. This was the decision 
which the doctors had given to Annie, and which she, in other words, 
imparted to Algy Barford, who, coupling it with his experience of the 
guarded manner in which fashionable physicians usually announced 
their opinions, felt utterly hopeless, and shook his head mournfully. 
He tried to be himself, to resume his old smile and old confident 
buoyant way ; he told his dear Miss Maurice that she must hope for the 
best ; that these doctor-fellows, by Jove, generally knew nothing ; half 
of them died suddenly themselves, without even having anticipated 
their own ailments ; “physician, heal thyself,” and all that sort of thing ; 
that probably Caterham wanted a little rousing, dear old boy ; which 
rousing he would go in and give him. But Annie marked the drooping 
head and the sad despondent manner in which he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and plunged his hands into his pockets when he thought she 
had retired—marked also how he strove to throw elasticity into his step 
and light into his face as he approached the door of Caterham’s room. 
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It had been arranged between Aley and Annie Maurice that his was 
to have the appearance of a chance visit, so that when Stevens had 
announced him, and Lord Caterham had raised his head in wonder, 
Algy, who had by this time pulled himself together sufficiently, said : 
“Ah, ha! Caterham !—dear old boy !—thought you had got rid of us 
all out of town, eh ?—and were going to have it all to yourself! Not a 
bit of it, dear boy! These doctor-fellows tell you one can’t get on 
without ozone. Don’t know what that is—daresay they’re right. All 
I know is, I can’t get on without a certain amount of chimney-pot. 
Country, delicious fresh air, turf, heather, peat-bog, stubble, partridge, 
snipe, grouse—all deuced good ; cows and pigs, and that kind of thing ; 
get up early, and go to bed and snore ; get red face and double-chin and 
awful weight—then chimney-pot required. I always know, bless you! 
Too much London season, get my liver as big as Strasburg goose’s, you 
know—fote gras and feet nailed to a board, and that kind of thing ; too 
much country, tight waistcoat, red face—awfully British, in point of 
fact. Then, chimney-pot. I’m in that state now; and I’ve come back 
to have a week’s chimney-pot and blacks and generally cabbage-stalky 
street—and then I shall go away much better.” 

“You keep your spirits, Algy, wherever you are.” The thin faint 
voice struck on Algy Barford’s ear like a knell. He paused a minute 
and took a short quick gulp, and then said: “O yes, still the same 
stock on hand, Caterham. I could execute country orders, or supply 
colonial agencies even, with promptitude and despatch, I think. And 
you, Arthur—how goes it with you?” 

“Very quietly, Algy,—very, very quietly, thank God! I’ve had no 
return of my old pain for some time, and the headache seems to have 
left me.” 

“Well, that’s brave! We shall see you in your chair out on the 
lawn at the hunt-breakfast at Homershams again this winter, Arthur. 
We shall—” 

“Well, I scarcely think that. I mean, not perhaps as you inter- 
pret me; but—TI scarcely think— However, there’s time enough 
to think of that. Let’s talk of nearer subjects. I’m so glad you 
chanced to come to town, Algy—so very glad. Your coming seems 
predestined ; for it was only yesterday I was wishing I had you here.” 

“Tremendously glad I came, dear old boy. Chimney-pot attack fell 
in handy this time, at all events. What did you want, Arthur, old 
fellow? Not got a new leaning towards dogginess, and want me to go 
up to Bill George’s? Do you recollect that Irish deerhound I got for 
you ?” 

“T recollect him well—poor old Connor. No, not a dog now. I want 
you to—just raise me a bit, Algy, will you ?—a little bit: I’m scarcely 
strong enough to—that’s it. Ah, Algy, old fellow, how often in the 
long years that we have been chums have you lifted this poor wretched 
frame in your strong arms!” 
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It was a trial for a man of Algy Barford’s big heart ; but he made 
head against it even then, and said in a voice harder and drier than 
usual from the struggle, “How often have I brought my bemuddled 
old brains for you to take them out and pick them to pieces and clean 
them, and put them back into my head in a state to be of some use to 
me !—that’s the question, dear old boy. How often have you supplied 
the match to light the tow inside my head—I’ve got deuced little out- 
side now—and sent me away with some idea of what I ought to do 
when I was in a deuce of a knot! Why, I recollect once when Lionel 
and I—what is it, dear old boy ?” 

“You remind me—the mention of that name—I wanted to say 
something to you, Algy, which oddly enough had—just reach me that 
bottle, Algy: thanks !—which—” 

“Rest a minute, dear old boy; rest. You’ve been exerting your- 
self too much.” 

“No; I’m better now—only faint for a minute. What was I say- 
ing?—O, about Lionel. You recollect a letter which—” his voice 
was growing again so faint that Algy took up the sentence. 

“Which I brought to you; a letter from Lionel, after he had—you 
know, dear old boy—board ship, and that kind of thing ?” 

“Yes, that‘is the letter Imean. You—you knew its contents, Algy ?” 

“Well, Arthur, I think I did—I—you know Lionel was very fond 
of me, and—used to be about with him, you know, and that kind of 
thing—” 

“You knew his—his wife ?” 

“Wife, Gad, did he say?—Jove! Knew you were—dear me!— 
charming person—lady. Very beautiful—great friend of Lionel’s; 
but not his wife, dear old boy—somebody else’s wife.” 

“ Somebody else’s wife ?” 

“Yes; wonderful story. I’ve wanted to tell you, and, most extra- 
ordinary thing, always something interrupted. Friend of yours too: 
tall woman, red hair, violet eyes—wife of painter-man—Good God, 
Arthur !” 

Well might he start; for Lord Caterham threw his hands wildly 
above his head, then let them fall helplessly by his side. By the time 
Algy Barford had sprung to his chair, and passed his arms around him, 
the dying man’s head had drooped on to his right shoulder, and his 
eyes were glazing fast. 

“ Arthur! dear Arthur! one instant! Let me call for help.” 

“No, Algy; leave us so; no one else. Only one who could—and 
she—better not—bless her!—better not. Take my hand, Algy, old 
friend—tried, trusted, dear old friend—always thoughtful, always affec- 
tionate—God bless you—Algy! Yes, kiss my forehead again. Ah, so 
happy! where the wicked cease from troubling and the—Yes, Lord, 


with me abide, with me abide!—the darkness deepens: Lord, with me 
abide !” 
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And as the last words fell faintly on Algy Barford’s ears, the slight 
form which was lying in Algy Barford’s arms, and on which the strong 


man’s tears were falling like rain, slipped gradually out of his grasp 
—dead. 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE PROTRACTED SEARCH. 


ANNIE MAvRIcE was aroused from the brooding loneliness in which 
she had sought refuge, in the first bewilderment and stupefaction of 
her grief, by a communication from Lord Beauport. All was over 
now ; the last sad ceremonial had taken place ; and the place which 
had known Arthur, in his patient suffering, in his little-appreciated 
gentleness and goodness, should know him no more for ever. The 
crippled form was gone, and the invalid-chair which had for so long 
supported it had been removed, by order of the housekeeper, to a 
receptacle for discarded articles of use or ornament. Lord and Lady 
Beauport were not likely to notice the circumstance, or to object to 
it if they did. The blinds were decorously drawn ; the rooms were 
scrupulously arranged; every thing in them in its place, as though never 
to be used or handled any more. The books, the objects of art, the 
curious things which the dead man alone of all the house had under- 
stood and valued, had a staring lifeless look about them in the unaccus- 
tomed precision of their distribution ; the last flowers which Annie had 
placed in the Venetian glasses had withered, and been thrown away by 
the notable housemaids. A ray of sunlight crept in at one side of the 
blind, and streamed upon the spot where Arthur’s head had fallen back 
upon his friend’s arm,—ah, how short a time ago !—and yet all looked 
strange and changed, not only as if he had gone away for ever, but as 
if he had never been there at all. Annie had not gone into the rooms 
since he had left them for the last time ; she had an instinctive feeling © 
of how it would be, and she could not bear it yet; she knew that in 
nothing would there be so sharp a pang as in seeing the familiar things 
which had been so like him, grown so unlike. So, when her maid told 
her that Lord Beauport wished to see her immediately, she asked ner- 
vously where he was. 

“Tn the library, Miss Annie,” said her maid, and looked very pity- 
ingly at the purple eyelids and white face. 

“ Alone ?” 

No, his lordship was not alone; one of the lawyer gentlemen and 
her ladyship were with him. 

Annie went slowly and reluctantly to the library. She did not 
think for a moment: that Lord and Lady Beauport were indifferent to 
the death of their eldest son ; on the contrary, she knew that the event 
had come upon them with a mighty shock, and that they had felt it, if 
not deeply, at least violently and keenly. But she had the faculty of 
vivid perception, and she used it intuitively; and in this case it told 
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her that shame, self-detection, and remorse,—the vague uneasiness which 
besets all who cannot reckon with themselves to the full in the daylight 
of conscience, but, like the debtor called to an account, keep something 
back,—mingled largely with their grief. It was not whole-hearted, 
lavisli, sacred, like hers; it was not the grief which takes the spon- 
taneous form of prayer, and chastens itself into submission, elevating 
and sanctifying the mind and character of the mourner. Annie knew, 
by that keen unreasoning instinct of hers, that while her sole and ear- 
nest desire was to keep the memory of her dead cousin green, recalling 
his words, his counsels, his wishes,—dwelling on his views of life and its 
duties, and preserving him in her faithful heart, for ever near her, as a 
living friend,—while her chosen thoughts would be of him, and her best 
consolation in memory,—his father and mother would forget him if 
they could. They mourned for him, but it was with captious impatient 
grief; there was a sting in every remembrance, every association, which 
they could not yet escape from, but would have put away if they had 
had the power. To them, sorrow for the dead was as a haunting 
enemy, to be outwitted and left behind as speedily as might be; to 
her it was a friend, cherished and dear, solemnly greeted, and piously 
entertained. 

When Annie entered the library, she found that the “lawyer gentle- 
man,” whom her maid had mentioned, was the family-solicitor, Mr. 
Knevitt, who was well known to her, and for whom Caterham had had 
much liking and respect. Lord Beauport and he were standing toge- 
ther beside a long table, strewn with papers, and on which stood a large 
despatch-box open, and, as she saw while she walked up the room, also 
full of papers. At some distance from the table, and in the shade, Lady 
Beauport was seated, her hands clasped together in her lap, and her 
figure leaning completely back in the deep arm-chair she occupied. She 
looked very pale and worn, and her deep mourning was not becoming 
to her. Sharp contention of thought and feeling was going on under 
that calm exterior,—bitter pangs, in which vexation had a large share, 
as well as regret, and a sense that she was to be baffled in the future as 
she had been defeated in the past. Ay, the future,—she had begun to 
think of it already, or rather she had begun (when had she ever ceased?) 
to think of him. Lionel was the future to her. What if there were 
more trouble and opposition in store for her? What if Arthur (ah, 
poor fellow! he had never understood young men different from himself, 
and he was always hard on Lionel) had left any communication for his 
father, had written any thing touching the particulars of Lionel’s career 
which he knew, and had warned her not to ask? Hitherto nothing of 
the sort had been found in the examination of Lord Caterham’s papers 
instituted by Lord Beauport and Mr. Knevitt. There was a packet for 
Annie Maurice, indeed; they had found it an hour ago, and Lord Beanu- 
port had just sent for Annie in order to hand it over to her. Lady 
Beauport had, however, no apprehensions connected with this matter ; 
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the virtues of the dead and the vices of the living son (though she 
would not have given them their true name) secured her from feeling 
any. Whatever Lionel had done she felt convinced was not of a nature 
to be communicated to Annie, and Caterham would have guarded her 
with the utmost caution from hearing any thing unfit for her ears. No, 
no; there was no danger in that quarter. Had she not felt sure, before 
this “ dreadful thing”—as she called Lord Caterham’s death to herself— 
happened, that the scrupulous delicacy of her son, where Annie was 
concerned, would be her best aid and defence against his defeat of her 
projects? The letter, the packet—whatever it might be called—was 
probably an effusion of feeling, a moral lecture on life, or a posthumous 
guide to studies, in which Arthur had desired to see his gentle and 
interesting cousin proficient. , 

So Lady Beauport looked at the packet as it lay upon the table, 
close to the despatch-box, without the least anxiety, and fixed her im- 
patient attention on the further investigation of the papers, continued 
by Lord Beauport and Mr. Knevitt. It was not until they had con- 
cluded as much of their melancholy task as they proposed to undertake 
that day, that the Earl sent the summons which brought Annie to 
the library. 

He took up the packet as she drew near, and said, very sadly: 

“This is for you, my dear.” 

“ From—from Arthur?” she asked, in a trembling voice. 

“Yes, Annie,—we found it among his papers.” 

She took it from him, looked at it, and sat down in a chair beside 
the table, but made no attempt to break the seal. Lady Beauport did 
not speak. The Earl resumed his conversation with Mr. Knevitt, and 
Annie sat still and silent for a few minutes. Then she interrupted Lord 
Beauport by asking him if he required her for any thing further. 

“No, my dear,” he said kindly; “you may go away if you like. 
How weary you look!” he added, with a deep sigh. Still Lady Beau- 
port spoke no word; but her keen unsympathetic eyes followed the 
girl’s graceful figure and drooping head as she left the library. 

Arrived at her own room, Annie opened the packet, which she felt 
was a sacred thing. Her departed friend had written to her, then, 
words which he intended her to read only when he should be no more; 
solemn counsel, very precious affection, a priceless legacy from the 
dead would no doubt be in the letter, whose folds felt so thick and ° 
heavy in her hand. She removed the outer cover, placing it carefully 
by her side, and found an enclosure directed to Geoffrey Ludlow, and 
merely a few lines to herself, in which the writer simply directed her 
to place the accompanying letter in Geoffrey’s hands herse/f, and pri- 
vately, as soon after it came into hers as possible. 

Surprise and disappointment were Annie’s first feelings. She looked 
forlornly enough at the meagre scrap of writing that was her share, 
and with some wonder at the letter—no doubt voluminoas—which was 
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Geoffrey’s. What could it be about? Arthur and Ludlow had been 
good friends, it is true, and had entertained strong mutual respect; but 
she could not account for this solemn communication, implying so 
strange and absolute a confidence. She turned the letter over in her 
hands, she scrutinised the address, the paper, the seal; then she rose 
and locked it carefully away, together with the note to herself in which 
it had been enclosed. “Give this letter privately to Ludlow,” were 
Arthur’s words; then, if he did not wish its delivery to be known, it 
was plain he wished to conceal its existence. If Lady Beauport should 
question her as to the contents of the packet? Well, she must either 
give an evasive answer, or refuse to answer at all; the alternative 
should be decided by the terms of the question. She could venture to 
refuse an answer to a question of Lady Beauport’s now; her heiress- 
ship had secured her many immunities,—that one among the rest. 

Lord Beauport was right; Annie was weary, and looking so. The 
sickness and dreariness of a great grief were upon her, and she was 
worn out. The stillness of the great house was oppressive to her; and 
yet she shrank from the knowledge that that stillness was soon to pass 
away, that life would resume its accustomed course, and the dead be 
forgotten. By all but her; to her his memory should be ever precious, 
and his least wish sacred. Then she debated within herself how she 
should fulfil his last request. There were difficulties in the way. She 
could not tell Geoffrey to call on her yet, nor could she go to his house. 
Then she remembered that he had not written to her. She had for- 
gotten, until then, that there had been no answer to the letter in which 
she told Geoffrey Ludlow of Caterham’s death. Could a letter have 
come, and been overlooked? She rang for her maid and questioned her, 
but she was positive no letter had been mislaid or forgotten. Several 
papers lay on her writing-table; she turned them over, to satisfy her- 
self, though nothing could be more improbable than that she should 
have overlooked a letter from her dear old friend. There was no such 
thing. Puzzled and vaguely distressed, Annie stood looking at the 
heap of notes, with her hands pressed on her throbbing temples; and 
her maid entreated her to lie down and rest, commenting, as Lord 
Beauport had done, upon her appearance. Annie complied; and the 
girl carefully darkened the room and left her. For a while she lay 
still, thinking how she was to convey the letter to Geoffrey, without 
delay, “as soon as possible,” Arthur had said; but she soon dropped 
into the dull heavy sleep of grief and exhaustion. 

It was late in the evening when she awoke, and she again eagerly 
inquired for letters. ‘There were none, and Annie’s surprise grew into 
uneasiness.| {She resolved to write to Ludlow again, to tell him that 
she had something of importance to communicate, without indicating 
its character. ‘He may tell Margaret, or not, as he pleases,” she 
thought—“ that is for him to decide. I daresay, if she sees my note, 
she will not feel any curiosity or interest about it. Poor Geoffrey!” 
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And then the girl recalled all that Arthur had said of his suspicion and 
distrust of Ludlow’s beautiful wife, and thought sorrowfully how large 
was his share in the loss they had sustained of such a friend. Some- 
thing must be wrong, she thought, or Geoffrey would surely have 
written. In her sore grief she yearned for the true and ready sympathy 
which she should have from him, and him alone. Stay; she would not 
only write, she would send her maid to inquire for Geoffrey, and Mar- 
garet, and the child. She could go early next morning in a cab, and be 
back before breakfast-hour. So Annie made this arrangement, wrote 
her note, got through a short hour or two in the great dreary drawing- 
room as best she could, and once more cried herself to the merciful 
sleep which in some degree strengthened her for the intelligence which 
awaited her in the morning. 

She was aroused by her maid, who came hurriedly to her bedside, 
holding in her hand Annie’s note to Ludlow. She started up, con- 
fused, yet sufficiently awake to be startled at the look in the girl’s 
face. 

“What is it?” she said faintly. 

“O Miss Annie, dreadful, dreadful news! Mrs. Ludlow has gone 
away, nobody knows where, and Mr. Ludlow is raving mad, in brain- 
fever !” 


Lord Caterham’s letter lay for many days undisturbed in the recep- 


tacle in which Annie Maurice had placed it. Not yet was the confidence 
of the dead to be imparted to the living. He was to read that letter in 
time, and to learn from it much that the writer had never dreamed it 
could convey. Little had the two, who had lived in so near and 
pleasant an intimacy, dreamed of the fatal link which really, though 
unseen, connected them. This was the letter which, in due time, Annie 
Maurice deposited in Geoffrey’s hands: 


“My DEAR LupLow,—I have felt for some time that) for me ‘ the 
long disease called life’ is wearing toward its cure. Under this con- 
viction I am ‘setting my house in order;’ and to do so thoroughly, and 
enjoy peace of mind for the brief space which will remain to me when 
that is done, I must have recourse to your honest and trusty friendship. 
I have to bequeath to you two services to be done’ for me, and one con- 
fidence to be kept, until your discretion shall judge ,it expedient that it 
should be divulged. These two services are distinct, but cognate; and 
they concern one who is the dearest of all living: creatures to me, and 
for whom I know you entertain a sincere and warm affection—I allude 

.to Annie Maurice. The confidence concerns my unworthy brother, 
Lionel Brakespere. 

“In the fortune left her by Mr. Ampthill, Annie has security against 
material ills, and is safe from the position of dependence, in which I 
never could bear to feel she must remain. This is an immense relief to 
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my mind; but it has substituted a source of uneasiness, though of con- 
siderably less dimensions, for that which it has removed. When I wrote 
to you lately, asking you to come to me, it was with the intention of 
speaking to you on this subject; but as our interview has been accident- 
ally prevented, I made up my mind to act in the matter myself, as long 
as I live, and to bequeath action after my death to you, as I am now 
doing. My brother is as worthless a man as there is on the face of the 
earth—heartless, depraved, unprincipled to an almost incredible degree, 
considering his early association with men and women of character. 
You have, I daresay, heard vaguely of certain disgraceful circumstances 
which forced him to leave the country, and which brought immeasur- 
able distress upon us all. 

“T need not enter into these matters: they have little to do with 
the thing that is pressing on my mind. If Lionel’s vices had been 
hidden from society ever so discreetly, I was sufficiently aware of 
their existence to have shrunk with as much horror as I feel now from 
the idea of his becoming Annie’s husband. Let me preface what I am 
about to say by assuring you that I do not entertain any such fear. I 
know Annie; and I am perfectly assured that for her pure, upright, 
intelligent, and remarkably clear-sighted nature such a man as Lionel, 
—whose profound and cynical selfishness is not to be hidden by external 
polish, and whose many vices have left upon him the cachet which every 
pure woman feels instinctively, even though she does not understand 
theoretically,—will never have any attraction. She knows the nature of 
the transaction which drove him from England; and such a knowledge 
would be sufficient protection for her, without the repulsion which I am 
satisfied will be the result of association with him. I would protect 
her from such association if I could, and while I live I do not doubt 
my power to do so. It will be painful to me to use it; but I do not 
mind pain for Annie’s benefit. A sad estrangement always existed 
between Lionel and me; an estrangement increased on his side by 
contempt and dislike—which he expressed in no measured terms—but 
on my part merely passive. The power which I possess to hinder his 
return to this house was put into my hands by himse’f—more, I be- 
lieve, to wound me, and in the wanton malice and daring of his evil 
nature, than for the reason he assigned; but it is effectual, and I shall 
use it, as I can, without explanation. When I am gone, if needs be, 
some one must be enabled to use this power in my stead; and that 
person, my dear Ludlow, is you. I choose you for Annie’s sake, for 
yours, and for my own. My mother designs to.marry Lionel to Annie, 
and thus secure to him by marriage the fortune which his misconduct 
lost him by inheritance. With this purpose in view, she has summoned 
Lionel to England, and she proposes that he should return to this 
house. She and I have had a painful explanation, and I have posi- 
tively declared that it cannot and shall not‘be. In order to convince 
her of the necessity of yielding the point, I have told her that I am in 
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possession of particulars of Lionel’s conduct, unknown to her and my 
father, which perfectly justify me in my declaration; and I have en- 
treated her, for the sake of her own peace of mind, not to force me, by 
an, attempt which can have no issue but failure, to communicate the 
disgraceful particulars. Lady Beauport has been forced to appear satis- 
fied for the present ; and matters are in a state of suspense. 

“But this cannot last, and with my life it will come to an end. 
Lionel will return here, in my place, and bearing my name—the heir to 
an earldom; and the follies and crimes of the younger son will be 
forgotten. Still Annie Maurice will be no less a brilliant match, and 
my mother will be no less anxious to bring about a marriage. I foresee 
misery to Annie—genteel persecution and utter friendlessness—unless 
you, Ludlow, come to her aid. With all its drawbacks, this is her 
fitting home ; and you must not propose that she should leave it with- 
out very grave cause. But you must be in a position to preserve her 
from Lionel; you must hold the secret in your hand, as I hold it, 
which makes all schemes for such an accursed marriage vain—the 
secret which will keep the house she will adorn free from the pollution 
of his presence. When you hear that Lionel Brakespere is paying 
attention to Annie under his father’s roof, go to Lord Beauport, and 
tell him that Lionel Brakespere is a married man. 

“And now, my dear Ludlow, you know one of the services you are 
to do me when I am gone; and you are in possession of the confidence 
I desire to repose in you. To explain the other, I must give you par- 
ticulars. When my brother left England, he sent me, by the hands of 
a common friend, a letter which he had written at Liverpool, and which, 
when I have made you acquainted with its contents, I shall destroy. I 
do not desire to leave its low ribaldry, its coarse contempt, its cynical 
wickedness, to shock my poor father’s eyes, or to testify against my 
brother when I am gone. 

“T enable you to expose him, in order to prevent unhappiness to 
one dear to us both; but I have no vindictive feeling towards him, and 
no eyes but mine must see the words in which he taunts me with the 
physical afflictions to which he chooses to assign my ‘notions of moral- 
ity’ and ‘superiority to temptation.” Enough—the facts which the 
letter contain.are these: As nearly as I can make out, four years ago 
he met and tried to seduce a young lady, only eighteen years old, at 
Tenby. Her virtue, I hope—he says her ambition—foiled him, and he 
ran away with the girl and married her. He called himself Leonard 
Brookfield; and she never knew his name or real position. He took her 
abroad for a time; then brought her to London, where she passed for his 
mistress among the men to whom he introduced her, and who were 
aware that she had no knowledge of his identity. He had left the army 
then, or of course she would have discovered it. When the crash came, 
he had left her, and he coolly told me, as he had next to nothing for 
himself, he had nothing for her. His purpose in writing to me was to 
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inform me, as especially interested in the preservation of the family, 
that not only was there a wife in the case, but, to the best of his belief, 
a child also, to be born very soon; and as no one could say what would 
become of him, it might be as well to ascertain where the heir of the 
Beauports might be found, if necessary. He supposed I would keep 
the matter a secret, until. it should become advisable, if ever, to reveal 
it. Mrs. Brakespere had no knowledge of her rights, and could not, 
therefore, make herself obnoxious by claiming them. If I chose to give 
her some help, I should probably be rewarded by the consciousness of 
charity; but he advised me to keep the secret of our relationship for my 
own sake: she was perfectly well known as his mistress; and as they 
were both under a cloud at present, the whole thing had better be kept 
as dark as possible. I read this letter with the deepest disgust: the 
personal impertinence to myself I could afford to disregard, and was 
accustomed to; but the utter baseness and villany of it sickened me. 
This was the man who was to bear my father’s name and fill my father’s 
place. I determined at once to afford assistance to the wretched for- 
saken wife, and to wait and consider when and how it would be advis- 
able to bring about the acknowledgment of the truth and her recogni- 
tion. I thought of course only of simple justice. The circumstances 
of the marriage were too much against the girl to enable me to form 
any favourable opinion of her. I turned to the letter to find her name 
and address; they were not given: of course this was only an oversight; 
he must have intended to subjoin them. My perplexity was extreme. 
How was I to discover this unhappy woman? I knew too well the code 
of honour, as it is called, among men, to hope for help from any of his 
dissolute friends; they would keep his evil secret-—as they believed it— 
faithfully. 

“ Algy Barford had brought me the letter, and on that occasion had 
referred to his being ‘no end chums’ with Lionel. But he had also 
declared that he knew nothing whatever of the contents of the letter. 
Still he might know something of her. I put a question or two to him, 
and found he did not. He had known a woman who lived with Lionel 
for a short time, he believed, but she was dead. Clearly this was an- 
other person. ‘Then I determined to have recourse to the professional 
finders-out of secrets, and I sent for Blackett. You have often seen 
him leaving me as you came in, or waiting for me as you went out. 
The day Mrs. Ludlow fainted, you remember, he was in the hall as you 
took her to the carriage, and he asked me so many questions about her, 
that I was quite amused at the idea of a detective being so enthusiastic. 
The materials he had to work on were sparing indeed, and the absence of 
all clue by name was very embarrassing. He went to work skilfully, I 
am sure, though he failed. He went to Tenby, and there he ascertained 
the name of the girl who had deserted her widowed mother for Leonard 
Brookfield. The mother had been many months dead. This was little 
help, for she had doubtless discarded the Christian name; and the per- 
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sonal description was probably coloured by the indignation her conduct 
had excited. Blackett learned that she was handsome, with red hair and 
blue eyes,—some said black. He could get no certain information on 
that point. 

“ But I need not linger over these details. No efforts were spared, 
yet our search proved vain. When some time had elapsed, their direc- 
tion changed, and a woman and child were sought for: in every part 
of London where destitution hides, in all the abodes of flaunting sin, in 
hospitals, in refuges, in charitable institutions,—in vain. Sometimes 
Blackett suggested that she might have taken another protector and 
gone abroad; he made all possible inquiry. She had never communi- 
cated with her home, or with any one who had formerly known her. I 
began to despair of finding her ; and [ had almost made up my mind to 
relinquish the search, when Blackett came to me one day, in great ex- 
citement for him, and told me he was confident of finding her in a day 
or two at the farthest. ‘And the child?’ I asked. No, he knew nothing 
of the child; the woman he had traced, and whom he believed to be 
my brother’s deserted wife, had no child, had never had one, within the 
knowledge of the people from whom he had got his information; never- 
theless he felt sure he was right this time, and the child might have 
died before she came across them. She must have suffered terribly. 
Then he told me his information came through a pawnbroker, of whom 
he had frequent occasion to make inquiries. This man had shown him 
a gold locket, which had evidently held a miniature, on the inside of 
which was engraved ‘From Leonard to Clara,’ and which had been 
pawned by a very poor but respectable person, whose address, in a 
miserable lane at Islington, he now gave to Blackett. He went to the 
place at once and questioned the woman, who was only too anxious 
to give all the information in her power, in order to clear herself. She 
had received the locket in the presence of two persons, from a young 
woman who had lodged with her, and who had no other means of paying 
her. The young woman had gone away a week before, she did not 
know where; she had no money, and only a little bundle of clothes—a 
handkerchief full. She had no child, and had never said any thing 
about one. The woman did not know her name. She had taken a 
picture out of the locket. She had red hair and dark eyes. This was 
all. I shall never forget the wretched feeling which came over me as 
I thought of the suffering this brief story implied, and of what the 
wretched woman might since have undergone. I remember so well, it 
was in January,—a dirty, wet, horrible day,—when Blackett told me all 
this; and I was haunted with the idea of the woman dying of cold and 
want in the dreadful streets. Blackett had no doubt of finding her 
now; she had evidently fallen to the veriest pauperism, and out of the 
lowest depths she would be drawn up, no doubt. So he set to work at 
once, but all in vain. Dead or living, no trace of her has ever been 
found ; and the continuous search has been abandoned. Blackett only 
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‘bears it in mind’ now. Once he suggested to me, that as she was 
no doubt handsome, and not over particular, she might have got a 
living by sitting to the painters, and ‘I'll try that lay,’ he said; but 
nothing came of that either. I thought of it the day Annie and I met 
you first, at the Private View, and if I had had the opportunity, would 
have asked you if you knew such a face as the one we were only guess- 
ing at, after all; but you were hurried, and the occasion passed; and 
when we met again, Blackett had exhausted all sources of information 
in that direction, and there was nothing to be learned. 

“This is the story I had to tell you, Ludlow, and to leave to your 
discretion to use when the time comes. Within the last week Blackett 
has made further attempts, and has again failed. Lionel is in London; 
but while I live he does not enter this house. I shall, after a little, 
when I am able, which Iam not now, let him know that search has been 
unsuccessfully made for his wife, and demand that he shall furnish me 
with any clue in his possession, under the threat of immediate exposure. 
This, and every other plan, may be at any moment rendered impossible 
by my death; therefore I write this, and entreat you to continue the 
search until this woman be found, dead or living. So only can Annie’s 
home be made happy and reputable for her when I shall have left it for 
ever. You will receive this from Annie’s hands: a packet addressed 
to her will not be neglected or thrown aside; and if it becomes necessary 
for you to act for her, she will have the knowledge of the confidence I 


repose in you to support her in her acceptance of your interference and 
obedience to your advice. I confide her to you, my dear Ludlow—as 
I said before—as the dearest living thing in all the world to me— 
Yours ever, 


“ CATERHAM.” 











Lilawati. 


[The Zilawati of Bhascara is an Indian treatise on Algebra, whence Cambridge has 
not disdained to borrow one or two elegant problems. The following is a true 
account of the way in which the old mathematician came to call his book by 
his daughter’s name, I fear the poor little girl was not consoled. ] 


BuHAscaRa, best among the Asiatics 
At Algebra’s analysis abstruse, 
Who loved to furnish his most learned attics 
With curious problems, of but little use, 
Of number-knots an earnest disentangler 
(Who in these times had been a Senior Wrangler)— 


This same Bhascara had a daughter fair, 
To whom, alas! some astrologic fable 
Predestined days of wearying despair, 
A life of ennei most unutterable— 
Never to wear the bridal gem-tiaras, 
Or be progenitrix of small Bhascaras. 


And so, when pretty Lilawati felt 
Upon her brow the weight of sixteen summers, 
And at her tiny feet boy-suitors knelt, . 
And to her father’s house were frequent comers, 
Her stern doom grieved her. “A most cruel fate J 
Have got to endure,” thought little Lilawati. 


3ut the old Brahmin’s locks were not the grayest 
In all the Deccan’s opulent towns for naught: 
His daughter’s future to the Algebraist 
Gave many an anxious hour of troubled thought. 
Thus reasoned he: “ Each creature’s life has in it 
(So sages say) at least one lucky minute. 
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My Lilawati’s lucky moment soon 

Must come: the little thing is near her prime— 
More beautiful with every changing moon ; 

And all my pupils put her charms in rhyme, 
And in Gayatri measure cut queer capers 
Upon the back of their Equation Papers. 


In that most fortunate moment shall she wed : 

A wise astrologer will quickly find it.” 
The thing was done almost as soon as said; 

Ere Time’s swift car left longer tracks behind it, 
Bridegroom, astrologer, and Brahmin’s daughter 
Watched the round hour-cup in its bowl of water. 


But even an Algebraist will vainly struggle 

With Destiny, inexorable Power ; 
Vainly does mortal cunning strive to juggle 

The stern strong law that sways the flying hour. 
The maiden eyed the water—glimpsed her curls in it— 
And dropt by chance one of her bridal pearls in it. 


The white gem-globule filled the hole; swift Time 
Flew by unmarked ; the lucky moment fled 
Unseen, though watched for. In her virgin-prime 
Lilawati lived and died. Bhascara said : 
“Weep not, my child, before Fate’s closing portal— 
My Algebra shall make thy name immortal.” 


MortTIMER COLuInNs. 








Hrederich William Robertson. 


TWELVE years have elapsed since the death of the Rev. Frederick 
William Robertson, and the world is only now learning to understand 
what manner of man it was who died of overwork, with the reputation 
indeed of a fine and original preacher, of one in advance of his age, 
and of much intellectual power and activity, but really known to and 
appreciated by very few. Every aspect of his character is remarkable, 
every phase of his mental life is deeply interesting: in each we see the 
heights and depths of intellectual endowment of an extraordinary kind 
and degree united to marvellous spirituality, and sensitiveness of 
organisation so great, that we cease to wonder and almost to regret that 
the superhuman laboriousness of his life hurried it to a close so early. 
His work remains—so much of it, at least, as was done by his pen—to 
do more good now than when he was living, suspected and despised by 
narrow conventional minds; contended about by warring factions, who 
trod truth and charity underfoot in their noisy and contemptible con- 
flicts; regarded with wonder, reverence, and admiration by those whose 
wider spiritual nature enabled them to understand, though they might 
not emulate, the dignity and expanse of his. His short, exceptional, 
wonderful, pathetic life was the seed-time; the present day and the 
years to come will be the harvest, when treasures of mental and spiri- 
tual food will be gathered into the garners of his countrymen, of his 
fellowmen—in his mind a dearer and far more expressive term—the 
time of acknowledgment of all his greatness and of his imperishable 
priceless worth. 

The first impression made upon the mind by the perusal of the 
Life and Letters—which have been received with a popular welcome, 
amounting to enthusiasm—is painful. We resent the suffering, the 
calumny, the misrepresentation, the want of sympathy, the terrible 
loneliness of that life led always under the shadow of the Cross. It 
seems very hard—harder than the other puzzles which beset us daily in 
our mysterious life—that this man, the very personification of good- 
ness, purity, zeal, tenderness, enlightenment, magnanimity, and intense, 
eager, unresting laboriousness, should have found his path darkened and 
contracted by the constant enmity and littleness of those among whom 
and for whom he literally worked himself to death. This feeling of 
pain, as at some unaccountable injustice, some radical wrong, troubles 
the pleasure, the astonishment, the eager admiration inspired by the 
grandeur and versatility of his genius, the originality, freshness, uni- 
versality of his mind, the loftiness of his character, and the extra- 
ordinary vigour and novelty of the views which he sets forth. On 
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a closer examination, however, this feeling gives way, and we perceive 
the rich fruit of all this chastening of the fine and gracious spirit, and 
learn, as he learned, to acknowledge that it was all well. Such a genius 
could scarcely have rusted; under any circumstances such a soul could 
hardly have been earth-clogged: but the genius might have shone with 
a less brilliant, a more transient light, and the soul might not have 
soared to such lofty heights of comprehension and communion, had the 
strife been more intermittent and less bitter. It is plain that he thought 
so; and was more than content. 

The intellect of Mr. Robertson was so many-sided, his character 
was so complex, that their study is full of surprises, of ever - fresh 
novelty. If we regard him as a teacher, his life and his works are of 
value and importance hardly to be exaggerated; if as a writer, a man of 
high and uncommon literary attainments, from that point of view their 
interest is wellnigh inexhaustible; if as a man of action, the prodigious 
energy, the amount of physical exertion, the unrelenting labour, the 
unsparing self-sacrifice, which are the prominent features of his career, 
present one of the most remarkable pictures of sustained activity on 
record. 

“Tike a star, unhasting, unresting,” he worked, “ fulfilling his 
God-given hest ;” for though he complains of himself, that his excita- 
bility and nervous sensitiveness deprived him of calm, there is no 
external evidence of desultoriness; and nothing is more remarkable 
in his writings, and especially in his letters, than their completeness, 
carefulness, and polish. 

If we regard him as a minister of God, filling an appointed place, 
and charged with a solemn and painful responsibility, can any thing 
be grander, more dignified, more comprehensive, than his estimate of 
the nature and scope of his duties, his keen agonising sense of the 
spiritual and physical destitution that surrounded him, and the steady 
and heroic courage with which he fought sin, ignorance, prejudice, 
stupidity, and stolidity, with the sword of the Spirit, and clad in the 
whole armour of God? He ministered to the intellectual wants of the 
people, whom he loved, in the truest spirit of fraternity, and with the 
widest application of the kinship of humanity. He laboured for them, 
not only that their souls might be saved, but that their minds might 
be enlightened and educated. Not only eternal, but temporal darkness 
was terrible to him to contemplate, for man, made in the image of God, 
and only a little lower than the angels ; and he laboured unceasingly to 
dissipate that darkness. With what a light did he replace it in those 
minds penetrated by the lustrous beams from the living brightness 
within him! With what a light would all the world be full if all teachers 
were like him, if all ministers were like him! He simplified, irradiated, 
and beautified every thing he touched; the dullest could comprehend, 
the most cultivated find novelty and suggestion in his handling of 
thoughts, and facts, and theories. 
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Perhaps no more thoroughly real life ever went through its toil to 
its rest than that of which the long-promised record is at last before us. 
It is full of earnestness, truth, hard fact, and stern subtle trial; full of 
movement, of speech, of action, and of responsibility ; and yet it is an 
ideal life too, and one turns from the busy laborious exterior to con- 
template with the purest reverence and pleasure the interior life, with 
its high poetical romance, its chivalrous dauntlessness and daring, its 
ardent aspiration, and its inexhaustible springs of suffering and sym- 
pathy. First of all, the uncommonness of the man strikes us. In every 
biography which is real the one respect in which its subject differs from 
every other person suggests or declares itself early, and lends the book, 
as it lent the character, its distinctive stamp. This is preéminently 
true of the Life of Mr. Robertson: From the first page, which shows 
us the radiant eager child rejoicing in Nature, the love of which never 
forsook him, to the last delighting in birds, whose natural history he 
studied, and “in the freedom of whose life he rejoiced as if it had been 
his own,”—to the last, which shows us the dying but victorious sufferer, 
gasping in his agony, “ My Father, and my God!” the book is like a 
gallery of portraits, each indeed of the same individual, but each instinct 
with a new grace, a new beauty, a fresh development, which is distinct 
from, and yet intensifies and harmonises with, the other. 

In his early youth the poetic side of Mr. Robertson’s character comes 
out very strongly, and stands in good union with his strength, daring, 
and delight in athletic exercises. The balance of characteristics com- 
prised in his luxuriant nature is remarkable at once. To these active 
tastes he added a love of reading and of quiet remarkable at his age. 
On the brightest day he would become entranced in some tale of chivalry 
or imagination, which charmed him into stillness. He loved to fancy 
himself a knight,—seeking adventure, redressing wrongs, laying down 
his life for maidens in distress; and often for hours together the vivid- 
ness of these imaginary pictures would separate him from the commonly 
thoughtless activity of a boy’s life, and exile him from his companions. 
Lying at the root of much of this dreaminess was the sensitiveness of 
nerve and feeling which so strongly marked and influenced his whole 
existence. It betrayed its presence during boyhood in the shy and 
sometimes defiant manner, and in a settled self-distrust, often sinking 
into hopelessness. ‘* Deficiency of hope,” he says himself, “is the great 
fault of my character.” He combated the tendency to idleness, which 
is a frequent accompaniment of the romantic temperament, with his 
stern sense of duty and his strong will. If he dreamed much, he studied 
hard, working with a fixed intensity which never failed him to the end, 
examining every subject which he took up in all its bearings, and doing 
his utmost to exhaust it. The delicacy, precision, and purity of his 
taste manifested itself, together with his consummate ability, during 
his studies at the Edinburgh Academy; and in these few lines we learn 
what the eager student was at home. 
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“Without sympathy he would have been hopeless, though he would 
not have ceased to work ; for there was mingled in him the womanliness 
which seeks for external help, and the manliness which performs a duty 
in loneliness. To romance, sensitiveness, delicacy, humility, great gen- 
tleness, he added, even at this early age, a practical view of life, calm 
good sense, steady adherence to right, unselfishness, and a courage at 
once enthusiastic and prudent 
fulness in words, or truthfulness in action, was abhorrent to his nature. 
His mother said of him, ‘I never knew him tell a lie; and he would 
rather have lost every prize at the academy than owe one to foreign 
help, or to the usual aid which boys seek from translations.’ ” 

The dreams of Frederick Robertson’s boyhood were destined to a 
glorious interpretation, though they seemed for a time to fade into 
sorry disappointment and indistinctness. He wished to enter the army; 
the whole bent of his inclination was towards a military life. He was a 
soldier by nature, and the true martial ring was in him always. In 
writing, years afterwards, of his childhood, when his father, Colonel 
Robertson resided at the Fort, he said: “I was rocked and cradled to 
the roar of artillery, and the very name of such things sounds to me 
like home. <A review, suggesting the conception of a real battle, im- 
presses me to tears. I cannot see a regiment manceuvre, nor artillery 
in motion, without a choking sensation.” 

He writes with delighted pride of his brother’s career; he reads 
books on military affairs with avidity, and enters into their spirit with 
fervour. He reads of the Meanee, and thinks he ought to be lying on 
its bank wrapped in a dragoon’s cloak; he tells of a European girl 
carried off by Australian savages into the bush, and he wishes he could 
head a party to explore the wilderness for her rescue, and prophesies 
evil to the blacks who should come within range of his rifle. His ad- 
miration of the unquestioning obedience, the systematic discipline of 
military life was enthusiastic; and his own plan of conduct was pervaded 
by the same spirit of exactness, alacrity, and order. This enthusiasm 
was largely fostered by his admiration for the Napiers, the delight with 
which he studied Sir William’s works, and his father’s personal and in- 
timate friendship with Sir Charles. 

He did not become a soldier, and the service had a great loss; but 
who can count the gain to the world, to the hearts, the souls, and the 
minds of men? The boy’s dream of the ancient chivalry, the young 
man’s project of a soldier’s career, were strangely blent in the actual life 
of him who went gallantly forth to slay the fiery dragons, the blatant 
beasts of ignorance, crime, hatred, and intolerance; to fight for the poor, 
the oppressed, and the miserable; to exalt the rights, the dignity, and 
the sanctity of womanhood; to claim and to wear the palm of deathless 
constancy to truth and virtue, the queens of his heroic and saintly life. 
Was there ever knight-errant who did nobler devoir, or did it more 
valorously, generously, and constantly? Was there ever a more perfect 
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soldier than this one, who went out to battle in the strength of his 
youth, in the majesty of his intellect, under the banner of the Captain 
of Salvation; who was ever in the press and onset of the fight, wounded, 
tortured, fainting, but undismayed; who never once sheathed his sword, 
or rested from the struggle, and who died at his post ? 

The history of his ministry is remarkable in itself as a fact, as 
illustrating a period in the religious life of this country which it is diffi- 
cult to realise, and which after some time, it is almost to be hoped, will 
cease to be believed. Not only against the natural enemies of the ser- 
vants of God had this good and gifted man to contend, but against 
every thing which spite, malice, and those qualities which, if not so 
positively evil, are perhaps more intolerable—dense ignorance and hope- 
less stupidity,—the self-complacent narrow-mindedness which believes 
that nothing is above or beyond its comprehension, and that every thing 
which is not patent to its little glimmering perception is necessarily 
and inexcusably wrong. The resources of malignant envy and petty 
spite were exhausted in the slanders directed against Mr. Robertson 
during his short ministry at Oxford and Cheltenham, and even after he 
had attained his well-known celebrity at Brighton. 

Not against his life or conduct indeed—even to the “ religious” fac- 
tions such enormous falsehood was not possible—but against his teach- 
ing, his opinions, his lofty ideal of God and humanity, his beliefin good, 
his opposition to the popular “cries” of every kind, his steady and un- 
faltering advocacy of the rights of the poor, his efforts to raise them 
from the slough of despond in which poverty and ignorance had plunged 
them. He was a Radical, a Socialist, a Communist, a Neologist, any 
thing and every thing, provided the word were only sufficiently big- 
sounding and far removed from the comprehension of those who uttered 
it. He was not crushed by the malice of his foes, backed up as it was 
by the unscrupulous lying of the baser and more ignorant organs of the 
press, and by the countenance afforded to the persecution by many who 
had been his friends in the earlier years of his life, and who were in- 
capable of understanding the progress and growth of his genius; good 
stupid souls, it may be, but dull enough to consider development syno- 
nymous with apostasy, and ill-natured, as narrow-minded people in- 
variably are. No virtue more imperatively demands the possession of 
brains for its exercise than toleration, especially when we have an un- 
easy sense that the individual on whose behalf it is to be exercised is 
very decidedly our intellectual superior. Mr. Robertson’s history is 
emphatically one of development, and therefore peculiarly incomprehen- 
sible by stupid people. They could not comprehend that because Mr. 
Robertson had, at twenty, advocated the doctrine—if doctrine it may 
be correctly called, which is rather a theory—of the pre-millennial 
advent of Jesus Christ, he might possibly be only wiser, and not more 
wicked, because he did not hold it at twenty-five. They could not 
comprehend that, having thoroughly and candidly examined the prin- 
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ciples of the Tractarian party, and having found himself unable to 
subscribe to them, he did not immediately denounce them in all the 
choicest slang of acrimonious controversy, but persisted in admiring 
and bravely defending the manliness, devotion, and practical work of 
the leaders. His mind was as practical as it was poetical, his taste 
as pure and severe as it was artistic; and underlying his whole mental 
and moral system was the absorbing, uncompromising love of truth ; 
therefore to him every kind of sham, self-delusion, or self-persuasion was 
detestable, and shibboleths, whether of creed or of party, contemptible 
to contemplate and impossible to adopt. This is very forcibly ex- 
pressed in one of his letters. In October 1849 he writes: “I do not 
read the Fathers. I know their system pretty well, I believe, from 
having examined with great interest their advocates’ and their oppo- 
nents’ writing; and I am sensible of the healing effect produced by 
such a system on the minds of those who accept it; nay, I even know 
that their errors are but forms of truths which lie beneath them— 
false forms, which yet convey spiritual truth to those who do not know 
or suspect the falsehood of the form. But then I cannot by an act of 
volition receive a system for the sake of the comfort which I know /o 
me is a lie. It is at my peril that I thus falsify my inmost nature, 
and consent to be deluded by a figment. To those to whom it is not 
a lie, I do not dispute—nay, I cordially, and I hope charitably, believe 
—that the system may be elevating, purifying, life-giving ; but I would 
rather stand alone in a waste howling wilderness, tempted by Satan, 
and conscious of having stripped myself of all unreality, than accept 
the happiest consolation that the more inhabited world could give 
me.” 

Our pages are not adapted for the discussion of the history of Mr. 
Robertson’s religious views, which is, however, perhaps the most inter- 
esting section of the biography; but happily he was one of those in 
whom religion is the vital, the moving principle, all-pervading—the one 
grand reality of existence. It is with its manifestations we have to do, 
with the life of superhuman service, of,ntense and burning devotion, 
of marvellous humility and ever-increasing nearness to God. The 
faith of this man was the faith of the seraph; the aspiration of this 
illuminated heart was the glorious certainty of the heart of the seraph— 


* Still to love on for ever 
Just as it loves to-day.” 


From the rich, romantic, buoyant, enthusiastic nature of the young 
man it was only natural that he should be chilled by the coldness, the 
pococurantism, the “donnishness” as he calls it, of Oxford; and this 
chill was only the first of many destined to strike him to the heart, 
though never to paralyse its energies or lessen its glowing love, its 
supreme mercifulness, its catholic sympathy. The luminous compre- 
hensiveness of his intellect guided him to the conception of a wider, 
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grander scheme of the Divine Nature, the purposes and ends of crea- 
tion, and the reality and extent of the personal relations between God 
and man, than had ever been set before his hearers. Some were offended; 
to others his teaching was first the dawn, and then grew to be the day 
of a new life of unimagined fullness and intellectual vision. 

His studies for the ministry, and the food with which he nourished 
his intellect and his spirit during the exercise of his sacred functions, 
were as much out of and above the common, as the reading to which 
he had resorted when expecting to receive a commission in the army 
and to be sent to India. 

This is one of the most characteristic traits related of him, and 
is indeed a key to the energy and originality, the intense conscientious- 
ness which distinguish his brief and brilliant career. “ He would have 
thought it,” says his biographer, “a sin against truthfulness of cha- 
racter if he had adopted a career without a special training for his 
work. With this purpose he studied the early history and geography 
of India, and the characters of its various populations. He mapped 
the campaigns, and made himself master of the strategical movements 
of the British generals in that country. The fortunes of India, and 
the constitution which the English had elaborated for their large 
dependency, became familiar to him.” It is interesting to observe: 
how fondly he recalled at Brighton these youthful studies, how he 
followed the course of the Sikh war, and read with careful pleasure 
the exploits of Napier and the story of Major Edwards’s career. In 
a series of lectures delivered at Brighton he treated of Christianity as 
it would come into contact with Hindooism, with the same wide grasp 
of principles and in the same manner as he dealt with the advent 
of Christ to the Greek, Roman, and Barbarian. The seed, of which the 
lectures were the flower, was sown in his enthusiastic boyhood. 

Thus the thoroughness of his nature, the exalted rectitude of his 
principles, his severe dealing with himself in the conceiving and exe- 
cuting of his duty, are evident from the beginning to the end. He 
was endowed with wonderful vitality in addition to extreme sensitive- 
ness; and throughout all his sufferings, mental, spiritual, and physical, 
whether the torture were from without or from within, he never wished 
for death: on the contrary, we find in his letters frequent rebukes of 
such a desire, the imputation of something cowardly and half-hearted 
in it, a shrinking from service, a shirking of pain. He was a remark- 
ably brave man, physically and morally, and he was proud of his 
physical courage; we never find him expressing any consciousness of 
the moral courage which his life exhibits in perfection. Loneliness of 
spirit is the inevitable lot of such men as he; and he experienced it 
to the full; for he had an intense craving for the precious human 
sympathy which he gave perhaps more lavishly and largely than any 
heart but his own has ever been gifted with the power to bestow it. 
There is an ancient theological saying, that every soul is endowed with 
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some one particular grace in larger measure than any other soul; and 
assuredly Frederick Robertson’s special God-given grace was sympathy. 
Throughout his life, in all his writings, in his sermons, his essays, the 
brief reports of his conversation, above all in his letters, it prevails, 
it overflows. More than his learning, than his originality, than the 
beauty and rarity of his style,—now soaring into flights of perfect and 
polished eloquence; now terse, quaint, and deliciously epigrammatic; 
now simply explanatory, anon painfully full of association and imagery, 
—this marvellous gift of feeling with and for humanity in every parti- 
cular of its strife, turmoil, weariness, hope, joy, and effort, has the power 
to delight and touch the heart. In the fullest and deepest sense, the 
Divine, the infinite sense, he accepted as a fact the brotherhood of the 
whole human race, by the virtue of the sacred humanity of the Re- 
deemer; and that belief was a fact, a vital influence in his life, as true, 
as present, and as active as the visible legal ties which bound him to 
his family. The fatherhood of God, the sonship of man, the brother- 
hood of men in Christ, and Christ the vindicator of wrong, Christ the 
spotless purity, the absolute guide and example, the fullness of all 
things,—these were the truths in and by which he lived. He was a 
mere boy when he declared his conviction that the world was a 
riddle to which the Christian religion was the only key; and his life 
was entirely devoted to the solution. 

The history of the transmutation of opinion and feeling, of the 
phases through which such a mind passed, to the full assurance on 
which he based the teaching whose mere outlines are full of grandeur, 
encouragement, and sublime consolation, is only to be fully learned by 
the perusal of the Life and Letters, in conjunction with the Essays, 
Sermons, Lectures, and Addresses ; and it is of surpassing interest. The 
ideal beauty and romance of his life is hardly lessened when, instead of 
the conflict of opinion, and comparison of certain methods and opposing 
schools of thought, he is called to wage a stern fight with worldly 
passions and open atheism ; then the soldier-like qualities of his nature 
spring up into action, and the frail body is tenanted by a gigantic spirit 
animated by the Lord of Hosts, mighty in battle. 

Though we cannot really separate the work of such a man from its 
motive, and though the spiritual dominated the intellectual nature, 
magnificent as were its proportions, so that the light of the soul shines 
over his writings with a radiance compared with which that of the 
intellect is feeble, they are most beautiful and valuable from the literary 
point of view. The lucidity of his arguments first conveys to the mind 
the delightful feeling of comprehension of the matter in hand, and taste 
revels in the purity and elegance of his style and the richness of his 
illustration. He never separated religion and life—to him it meant the 
end and the inspiration of life; so that it cannot be said of any of his 
writings that they are strictly secular; and they cannot be thoroughly 
enjoyed without a. clear perception of the principles he lays down as 
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their characteristics. The following is his own summary of these prin- 
ciples: “First, the establishment of positive truth instead of the negative 
destruction of error. Secondly, that truth is made up of two opposite 
+ propositions, and not found in a via media between the two. Thirdly, 
that spiritual truth is discerned by the spirit instead of intellectually in 
propositions; and therefore truth should be taught suggestively, not 
dogmatically. Fourthly, that belief in the character of Christ’s Hu- 
manity must be antecedent to belief in His Divine origin. Fifthly, 
that Christianity, as its teachers should, works from the inward to the 
outward, and not vice versd. Sixthly, the soul of goodness in things 
evil.” The application and amplification of these principles are to be 
found in all his works, increasing in fervour, clearness, and energy; and 
though no doubt the spoken discourses had subtle beauties impossible 
of reproduction in the written form, the value of the latter is not to be 
exaggerated, and has received the stamp of wide and increasing popu- 
larity. An exceptional man in his greatness and his goodness, Frederick 
Robertson has set his mark upon his age, and it will deepen with time. 
The record of the amount, the routine, and the nature of Mr. Robert- 
son’s work during the period of his ministry at Brighton is most inter- 
esting; but not from it can we derive a real understanding of his labours. 
The travail of the spirit, the intensity and tension of thought, the eager 
inquiry, the exhaustive analysis, the ceaseless climbing the interminable 
stair which leads from the earthly to the infinite, the vital activity of 
heart and soul and brain, are only to be guessed at from a close perusal 
of all his works. Rich treasures of thought and teaching are contained 
in them when examined for their own sake, but they are most beautiful 
and touching when we read them for his, seeking to discern the man in his 
works, to get at the heart and soul through their graceful but insufficient 
interpretation by human speech. From this point of view the letters 
are all-important. They are worthily supplemented by the biography; 
but they might stand alone, and they would force the dullest to see that 
the spirit which speaks in them is such as we are rarely given glimpses 
of among men. We can build up the man from them, as a stately man- 
sion is reared from the chiselled blocks. Early in the first volume we 
find him relating to a friend how he had a long discussion with Malan 
at Geneva, and that at parting the Swiss minister had said to him, 
“ Mon trés-cher fréere, vous aurez une triste vie et une irisie ministere.” 
In his comment upon the prophecy there is a clue to his whole mind: 
“Tt may be so; but present peace is of little consequence. If we sin, 
we must be miserable; but if we be God’s own, that misery will not 
last long; the evidence is lost only for a time, but I do feel sure it 
is lost. But God’s promise is so clear—‘sin shall not have dominion 
over you’—that the evidence must have become bright again by victory. 
Misery for sin is better worth having than peace.” He held no truce 
with endeavour, no compromise with self; side by side with his intel- 


lectual avidity and acquisition marched his spiritual life towards the 
VOL. XVI. . 
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conquest of the world, the flesh, and the devil ; and though, on a super- 
ficial view, the prophecy of M. Malan seems to have been fulfilled, it is 
only because we apply a common standard to the joy and sadness of 
uncommon nature. So disinterested and noble was he in his love of 
God and man, that the absence of reward for his work did not weigh 
with him; and the humility of his crystal clear heart kept him from 
feeling injustice, while its loving tenderness made the absence of sym- 
pathy keenly grievous to him. A man of many sorrows, they were 
ministers of life to him, because they were not turned to poison by 
selfishness, because he suffered them with a grand simplicity and spon- 
taneous spirit of sacrifice. The eloquence and grace of his letters 
resemble the qualities ascribed to his conversation. 

“He was a marvellously bright and eloquent talker. His sermons 
give no idea of the uninterrupted river of his speech. It had all the 
variety of a great stream—quick, rushing, and passionate when his 
wrath was awakened against evil; running in a sparkling glitter for 
many a mile of conversation—over art, and poetry, and science, and 
the topics of the day, with power at will to stay its course, and collect 
itself into a quiet seriousness of waters; again shooting impetuously, 
yet without a false curve of its glancing water, when it got into the 
gorge and among the rocks of an argument; and flowing with a 
breadth and depth, a fullness and strength of stream, with a thou- 
sand eddies of illustrations and thoughts bubbling out of the opulence 
of its depths, when it expanded and went statelily forward over a great 
subject.” 

The love of nature which he evinced in his childhood, and retained 
all through his life; which he cultivated by constant study of natural 
history, and combined with the highest faculties of artistic perception 
and criticism ; which made him the eloquent interpreter and eulogist 
of poetry, which his essays and lectures prove him to have been, is 
strongly evidenced in his letters, written during foreign travel at 
different brief periods. The physical suffering which forced him to 
relinquish the exhausting labour of his life, towards its close, for a 
little, seems to have sharpened and exalted his sense cf beauty, as it 
certainly increased the craving of his spirit for the higher life and the 
Promised Land—though that craving had no impatience in it; and 
when he speaks of the intense feeling of the “rest” which is coming, 
he never uses the term in the sense of suspended action. Not slumber, 
not folding of the hands, not beatific contemplation, was ever in his 
mind, or longed for by his ardent soul; but such rest as comes of the 
adjustment of the proportions between labour and power—the ease of 
equal might for motive and deed; the glorious boon of release from a 
dwarf’s feebleness in doing a giant’s work—a sphere to fit the soul, 
the stilling of the tumult of doubt and questioning, the repose of 
boundless comprehension, and eternal obedience, with no dissentient 
suggestions of the rebellious flesh. With such yearnings of the heart 
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he looks upon the beautiful earth, and loves it, as the symbol of God ; 
and the ardour and poetry of his nature are drawn out into fiery words 
of love and reverence, contrasting pathetically with his admissions of 
the weakness of the body and the strife of the spirit. A long series of 
letters, contained in the first appendix, and descriptive of a tour in 
Germany and the Tyrol, combines all the characteristics of his mind 
and style. 

The impression made by the Life and Letters is on the feelings, 
even more strongly than on the perceptions; and there is an inex- 
haustible interest in the book, like the many-sided genius and glowing 
human-heartedness of the man whom it portrays. From the story of 
the labour, the love, the strife, the sacrifice, the suffering, and their 
close, at a period which would have been early for another, but meant 
old age for him, we turn to his own words, written in 1847, six years 
before the end: “I am getting tired. And the complexion of my spon- 
taneous now is increasing the contemplation of rest. Rest in God and 
Love. Deep repose in that still country, where the mystery of this 
strange life is solved, and the most feverish heart lays down its load at 
last.” O. P. 











Chrough Susser. 


THERE is a forgotten poet who—neglecting April, her white fingers wet 


with flowers, and May, merry with her minnesingers and madrigals, 
and the 


“ Great noontides, thunderstorms, all glaring pomps, 
Which triumph at the heels of the god June, 
Leading his revel through our leafy world,” 
and all those later moons during which the ruddy passion of summer 
dies away into autumn’s golden melancholy—professes a preference for 
November, “ month of mornings misty-bright with golden light.” Thus 
saith he: 
“But me thy humid sky doth gladden more, 
The streamlet’s roar, 
The shadows floating far away, 
Strange sounds that in thy wildest moods 
Fill all the woods— 

The very music of decay.” 
IT am to some extent of this gentleman’s opinion. Such a November as 
we have just enjoyed—with the golden leaves hanging long upon the 
trees, and the frosty freshness of the pleasant mornings—is surely as 
divine a month as any in the gift of Artemis. So delightful was it that 
I determined to snatch two or three of its more fortunate days for one 
more country stroll; so, provided by a poetic publisher with a cigar 
long enough for Mr. Tennyson to smoke through the composition of a 
whole idyl, and taking one of Théophile Gautier’s novels, in order to 
defy possible rain, I started for Brighton in order to make my way 
Through Susser. 

And at the queen of watering-places—which let all pens after 
Thackeray’s and Sala’s avoid—I picked up my friend Ravensbourne, 
the most original and erudite of companions. It would be hard to find 
a more admirable pedestrian comrade; only—he doesn’t like walking. 
If you are any where near a railway station, he forthwith proves to you 
that the road beyond is uninteresting, that the ale in the neighbour- 
hood is good, and that to wait and try the said ale for the hour-and- 
twenty minutes previous to the arrival of the next train would be the 
height of wisdom. Get him beyond reach of railways, and he is all 
right. It is a laziness of the Lotophagi, which renders him averse, not 
so much from exertion itself, as from the idea of exertion. 

What I like at Brighton is to stroll out before breakfast from 
your hotel or lodging opposite the sea, and to drink in the freshness, 
the oxygen or ozone, or whatever chemists choose to call it, which 
comes with the restless wind and tumultuous tide right up to your 
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threshold. That is the delight of the place. After such inhalation, 
how nobly you can breakfast! And as there is always ‘abundance of 
fish for breakfast in Brighton, it is your own fault if you don’t com- 
mence the day satisfactorily. Nothing save dissipation or a bad con- 
science ought to spoil a man’s breakfast. 


“A sinking at the lower abdomen 
Begins the day with indifferent omen,” 


says Mr. Robert Browning. And how are you to escape such sinking 
except by breakfasting well? This having been performed at the Old 
Ship, Ravensbourne and I started for Glynde. 

Our walk took us up the Grand Parade, past St. Peter’s Church, and 
away up into the hills which lie behind the town. When you get well 
above Brighton the view is superb: St. Peter’s, a “modern gothic” 
church of Barry’s, loses its barbarisms by remoteness, and stands well 
out from the mass of building. The railway station has been forced 
into picturesqueness by its exigencies of position. It is vast and irre- 
gular, with a long viaduct crossing the valley. Then the town itself, 
stretching so far each way, with a veil of smoke and haze softening the 
commonplace into the mysterious, and a cestus of shining sea surround- 
ing it with that magical beauty which even average women may win by 
wearing the girdle of Aphrodite. I suppose there are few places which 
contain more vulgarity—especially patrician vulgarity—than Brighton. 
There are certainly few places so poetically transfigured by distance and 
sunlight and the sea. 

After meeting a wild wind for some time— 


“Hark, the wind’s on the heath at its game! 
O for a noble falcon-lanner 
To flap each broad wing like a banner, 
And turn in the wind, and dance like flame !”— 


we turned into Stanmer Park. By the way, why do not the delicious 
demoiselles of Brighton, fond as they are of riding, renew the famous 
old sport of hawking on those wide chalk downs? It is the very place 
for it. No trees wherein the hawks might lose their birds or them- 
selves; a limitless space for cantering, and an easy possibility of obtain- 
ing herons and other birds fit for the sport. There are two heronries 
in the county, at Great Sowdens and at Parham. Talk of the perils 
and fascinations of croquet or of archery! Pshaw! Mount a charming 
girl on a fine horse, and set a hooded falcon on her wrist, and see her 
fair cheeks flush and her divine bosom pant and her lustrous eyes 
sparkle as she looses the knightly bird to his swift upward flight! 
Stanmer Park is the seat of the Earl of Chichester, Lord Lieutenant 
of Sussex. This nobleman is, or has been, a Commissioner of Church 
Estates and a major in the army. In these downs, houses are for the 
most part built in the very laps of the valleys, well shielded from the 
restless winds that race across the hills. The Earl’s house, and his 
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home-farm, and the church, and the village, all lie snugly together. 
Stanmer gives one an idea of snug retreat ; Arundel, which I saw a day 
later, of lofty command. The one is hard to find; the other dominates 
land and sea, and hoists its ducal flag for a signal to the shire. You see 
“Henry Thomas Pelham, Earl of Chichester,” painted on the wagons ; 
you see the farm steam-engine hard at work; you see the unostenta- 
tious but thoroughly comfortable mansion lying in a valley where no 
licentious wind can come to tear the golden tresses from the beech- 
trees, and where the rooks and the pheasants seem singularly tame. 
And you come to the conclusion that the good earl would make a safe 
commissioner of Church Estates, knowing himself too well the value 
and comfort of snug quarters to turn a luckless bishop out of house 
and home. 

We crossed Stanmer Park, emerged into the Lewes road, and reached 
Falmer. Here there is a great pond, whither comes all Brighton in the 
winter for skating purposes. I have never seen the ladies of Brighton 
on the ice; it must be rather a brilliant display. There is a little rail- 
way station at Falmer; and as Ravensbourne pathetically assured me 
that the rest of the Lewes road was frightfully dull, and that it would 
be impossible to encounter an adventure there, I gave way to his plead- 
ings, and we took the train to Glynde, our object being to walk back 
across the rolling chalk downs, and especially to ascend one mighty 
beacon, known as Mount Caburn. 

Glynde is Keltic, and means a valley. The true name of the village 
is Glyndebourne. We paused at a queer little inn close by the station ; 
the Trevor arms were emblazoned on its sign with unusual magnifi- 
cence, bearing the motto, “ Nulla vestigia retrorsum.” In the parlour 
were a peculiar assemblage of works of art. 'There was an old silhouette 
of Lord George Seymour; the gentleman, I believe, who, being told by 
an Austrian lady that none of his countrymen could speak French, 
courteously replied that London had not, like Vienna, enjoyed the in- 
calculable advantage of a French occupation. The old gentleman, with 
portentous hat and cravat and gaiters, with his hands clasped be- 
hind him over the handle of his umbrella, had a thoroughly antedilu- 
vian look. But this was not all. There were also a couple of carica- 
tures, date 1817, of a four-in-hand and a tandem being upset. What 
dresses people seem to have worn fifty years ago! What indescribable 
bonnets! What narrow-waisted pantaloons! By way of contrast, the 
worthy landlord had hung up a caricature of to-day—a girl in much 
crinoline struggling through a narrow stile. I regret to say it appeared 
more vulgar and less artistic than the exaggerations which amused our 
fathers. 

From the railway the road winds up the hill, skirting Mount Ca- 
burn, and passing through the village. It passes a most hideous little 
church, built by a Bishop of Durham just a century ago, and having in 
its churchyard an epitaph written by Mrs. Hemans. The ugliness of the 
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edifice made us unwilling to pause and read the epitaph. There are 
two pleasant residences here—Elizabethan houses, nestling under the 
downs. Firle Place belongs to Lord Gage: Glynde Place to the Hon. 
Henry Bouverie William Brand, the illustrious “whip” whose light 
lash few Liberals dare disregard. Although it lies close below the hill, 
Glynde Place has a fine wide view from its pleasant terraces. And it 
has garden avenues and cascades of turf; but is villanously covered with 
stucco. The house appears to have an hypethral inner quadrangle. 
Doubtless its gardens have a rare summer beauty; but they looked 
somewhat desolate now, as the busy gardeners were sweeping up the 
innumerable leaves. 

Hard work, I assure you, reader, ascending Mount Caburn, though 
it is only about eight hundred feet above the sea-level. My friend 
Ravensbourne, a light weight, had the best of it. What a nuisance it 
is that the attraction of gravitation operates so strongly upon sixteen 
stone! Mount Caburn is historic. On its summit there is an ancient 
camp ; from its summit you may see Battle Abbey and Pevensey Castle, 
and may reflect on the sad fate which slew Harold, theretofore invin- 
cible, on the famous field of Hastings. Sad for him perchance: yet 
why should a warrior’s death be deemed a misfortune for one who was 
every inch a warrior? And it was a very lucky thing for us: if those 
knightly and poetic Normans had never found their way hither, we 
should have been mere Low Dutchmen to this day. It is curious that 
every thing good has been brought to England by invasion. Czesar 
and his successors—the blue-eyed, bright-haired Saxons; the long- 
limbed, ocean-loving Danes; William the Bastard, with all the knight- 
hood and all the scum of Normandy; James the pedant, who kindly 
imported the Scottish element ; and then— 

““What’s the rhyme for porringer? 
What’s the rhyme for porringer? 
King Jamie had a daughter fair, 
And gave her to an Oranger,”— 
then, William the Oranger, who brought the abolition of divine right, 
and the substitution of Whiggery; and finally George, elector of Han- 
over, whom his apotheosis sorely perplexed :—all these people contri- 
buted to make the England which we love. Possibly, when arrives 
that superior race predicted by Mr. Darwin and Professor Huxley—that 
race which is to supersede the human in the chieftainship of terrene 
races—they will kindly visit England first, and even condescend to take 
us into a kind of junior partnership. 

All this speculation arises from being told (by Mr. Murray) that 
Battle Abbey can be seen from Mount Caburn. I am not certain that 
I saw it. But I saw a most glorious view, bounded every where by 
the sea. And, treading the short sweet grass of the undulating hill, I 
was thankful that % local celebrity, Mr. Ellman of Glynde, bethought 
him, about a century ago, of manufacturing that toothsome grass into 
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mutton far more toothsome. Mr. Ellman was the creator of the South- 
down; Mount Caburn was the place of its genesis: he who loves a 
saddle of mutton should make pilgrimage to this immortal hill. I may 
be told that Parnassus is preferable; but good mutton agrees better | 
with me than bad poetry. Besides, is there no poetry in the bee-orchis, 
which shows Nature in the guise not of a poetess only, but also a wit— 
luring you by what seems an insect and giving you a flower? The 
bee-orchis is but one of the rare flowers of Mount Caburn. 

Alas, there is no water amid those hills! Mr. Murray, always 
poetical, laments the absence of 


“The lonely voice of waters wild and sweet.” 


Victor de Laplace exclaims felicitously, 


“ Otez les flots 4 la terre, 
La terre sera sans yeux, 
Et jamais sa face austére, 
Pleine d’ombre et de mystére, 
Ne réfléchira les cieux.” 


However, we are not so badly off as that on Mount Caburn’s windy 
‘summit. The sea bounds our view. Earth without ocean were like 
some fair face in whose too-lustrous eyes no crystal tear had ever glis- 
tened. And the briny breath of ocean is upon our brows, brought by 
that racing wind which chases the cloud-shadows over the velvet hollows 
of the hills. 

From Mount Caburn we crossed to Cliffe Hill, a precipitous chalk 
escarpment overhanging Lewes. Awkward walking, as geérgic greed 
had scalped the soft hill-slopes and ploughed up a plentiful crop of 
chalk. The view of Lewes from the brow of Cliffe Hill is very striking. 
Right below there is a smoking crater of limekilns; beyond lies the 
picturesque town, steep-streeted, castle-crowned, mysterious to the way- 
farer who has never entered it. Commonplace enough of course now, 
though scarred by old histories; a prosperous agricultural capital, 
quiet as Pompeii save on market-days. But I can never enter a town 
wholly new to me without anticipating adventure. <A shiver of expecta- 
tion comes over me. And I never leave a place, thus for the first time 
explored, without a feeling of surprise that once again—nothing has 
happened. 

People who live below Cliffe Hill are, in a small way, subject to the 
peril of avalanche. “ In December 1836, a vast mass of drifted snow 
slipped from the hill and entirely destroyed a range of cottages on 
which it fell. Eight persons perished in the ruins.” It is a giddy walk 
along the brow of the cliff, and Lewes has a strange appearance below. 
When we had descended into the town, we had to ascend a steep street 
to reach the Star Inn, a very old-fangled and cosy hostelry. On our 
way I was accosted by a fair Southerner of my acquaintance, who see- 
ing me at a distance in a somewhat picturesque costume and evidently 
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taking notes, incontinently set me down as a wandering Yankee. 
Nearer approach showed her that I belonged (I always do) to the losing 
side. Through her courteous guidance we found the Star Inn, which 
has a famous black-oak staircase, brought from Slaugham Place, the 
ancient seat of the Coverts. They were great people in the days of 
Elizabeth, and held manors “ from Southwark to the sea.” It was cus- 
tomary to burn martyrs just in front of the Star in Mary’s days—keep- 
ing them in the cellar of the inn—a kind of martyrs’ larder. The inn is 
haunted. The venerable waiter acknowledged this, but declared that 
he had never seen the ghost. I assured him that some people couldn’t 
see ghosts; there might be one looking over his shoulder at the mo- 
ment, which J could see, though ke wouldn’t if he turned round. He 
did turn round with remarkable rapidity, and seeing nothing, delivered 
a brief lecture on superstition. After that we had some excellent bread- 
and-cheese and celery and bottled stout. I quite enjoyed eating and 
drinking in that fine old wainscoted room. Moreover, the beauty and 
fashion of Lewes were just out on their preprandial walk; and there 
was the prettiest possible girl in blue doing some shopping just oppo- 
site the Star. 

That the Star Inn is haunted is certain. I felt it the moment I 
entered its antique portal. I wish I could have slept there; but I had 
ordered dinner at Brighthelmstone at eight: and when it is a question 
between a ghost and dinner, I think the phantom ought to “ cave in.” 
I can only recommend the field of inquiry to Mr. Charles Dickens. If 
he can’t find a ghost at the Star Inn, I’ll swallow the oak staircase of 
the Coverts. 

Lewes has a famous antiquary—the great authority on surnames— 
Mr. Mark Antony Lower. He is a gentleman with more poetry in him 
than most of the Dryasdust school: witness his picturesque present- 
ment of the Sussex villages—‘“ clusters of lowly habitations, some 
thatched, some tiled, some abutting the street, some standing angu- 
larly towards it, all built of flint or boulders. A barn, a stable, a 
circular pigeon-house, centuries old, with all its denizens (direct de- 
scendants of the old manorial pigeons which‘lived here in the days of 
the Plantagenets), and an antique gable or two, peer out among the 
tall elms.” We fancied we met Mr. Lower close by Lewes Castle. I 
sketched on the margin of my Murray the ample forchead of the 
unknown, beneath an archaic hat, the keen observant eyes behind 
archaic spectacles; and shall leave it by will to the Sussex Archeo- 
logical Society. 

It was too late to see any view from the old towers of Lewes Castle. 
This castle, an Edwardian stronghold of the De Warrenes, and the 
ruined Priory, where Henry VIII. is said to have murdered one of 
his wives, and where there stood a pigeon-house (demolished about fifty 
years ago) with 3228 pigeon-holes, and where, when excavating for 
the railway, they came upon a terrible pit half-filled with dead bodies, 
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—a result either of the battle of Lewes or of the Black Death in the 
fourteenth century, and still putrid enough to syncopate the “navvies,” 
—supply a rich field for the antiquary. At Old Malling, not far from 
Lewes, the first case of table-turning on record took place, in the year 
1170. The four knights who had just murdered Becket at Canterbury 
rested here; and the indignant table on which they had placed their 
armour shook it off with a tremendous crash. Another memory of the 
Malling villages is Huntington’s epitaph at Jireh Chapel, South Mall- 
ing. Thus it runs: 

‘* Here lies the Coalheaver, beloved of his God, but abhorred of men. 
The Omniscient Judge, at the grand assize, shall ratify and confirm this 
to the confusion of many thousands; for England and its metropolis 
shall know that there hath been a prophet among them. W. H., 8.8.” 

8.S. was in sardonic mockery of D.D., and signified “sinner saved.” 
Poor Huntington! He preached once on that verse of the Epistle to 
Timotheus in which the great Apostle of the Nations asks his disciple 
to bring him his cloak—* and the books, but especially the parchments.” 
Huntington explained that the books meant the Old Testament—of 
course Paul would not encumber himself with profane literature—and 
that the word “especially” indicated the very superior value of the 
New Testament, which was described by the word “ parchments,” as 
there had not yet been time to get it printed! But I think I prefer 
Huntington’s form of ignorance to Colenso’s. 

I find Lewes compared to Totnes, in Devon. There are castles in 
both, certainly, and rivers in both; and high above them both are 
mighty masses of hill. But the rolling chalk downs of Sussex have not 
the granite grandeur of the moors of Devon; and the filthy sluggish 
Ouse, in which I shonld think there can have swam no trout since 
St. Richard of Chichester had “good luck in his fishing,” is far dif- 
ferent from the Dart, the most delicious river in the world— 

“Whose mystic pools are dark and deep, 
And whose flying waters strangely clear”— 
where there are trout even now, and one can enjoy Mr. Gladstone’s 
favourite sport of otter-htinting. But Lewes is a very quaint and pic- 
turesque town, unquestionably. 

Back to Brighton by rail. Fuller than ever was London-super- 
Mare, and multitudinous fair faces did I meet in my stroll before din- 
ner. To transfer oneself within half an hour from the solitary silence 
of those chalk coombes to the bustling Vanity Fair of King’s Road—to 
pass from the springy slopes where mutton feeds to a glass of sherry- 
and-bitters at Mutton’s—is a singular and suggestive shifting of scene. 
Fuller than ever—with eternal pianos jingling in its innumerable 
piano-shops—with more dog-fanciers trying to sell more hideous dogs 
than ever—with its new pier creeping out to sea like a colossal cater- 
pillar—with its Grand Hotel preparing itself for a grand ball—with 
flirtation humming and buzzing and whirling all around one, like the 
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wheels and spindles of a Manchester factory—Brighton that afternoon 
differed widely from the just-left summit of Mount Caburn, whence we 
looked over leagues of down untenanted by any human creature. I 
wish they had not the barbarous custom in Brighton of allowing 
women to serve in the cigar-shops. How can the feminine intellect 
understand cigars? And I also wish Jeffs had not given up the Petit 
Journal. 

The railway to Arundel passes Shoreham, Worthing, Goring, Ang- 
mering, and leaves Littlehampton on the left. It is not a picturesque 
ride; the coast is low, flat, sandy; there are no cliffs and no trees. 
The churches at Shoreham are worth a visit. Just beyond, on the 
right, a mass of building upon a spur of the downs is a great work of 
the present day, St. (I beg pardon, 8.) Nicholas College, Lancing, the 
first of Mr. Woodward’s famous schools. It is a grammar-school for 
the sons of gentlemen, at fifty pounds a-year. Farmers’ sons are 
boarded and educated at 8. John’s, Hurstpierpoint, for eighteen guineas 
a-year; while a third school receives the sons of small tradesmen for 
about fourteen pounds annually. A noble scheme, which has con- 
quered success. There are who maintain that it cannot be good, for it 
comes from the High Church. I should rather reason from the schools 
concerning their promoters: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

When the immortal grumbler, Byron, was giving his reasons for 
preferring Italy to England, one of them ran thus: 


“T also like to dine on becaficas.” 


Why didn’t he try the vicinage of Tarring and Sompting? The beca- 
ficas come there every autumn, just for five or six weeks’ feeding, and 
then depart. I don’t know whether they are any nicer than wheatears, 
but of course their delicate food is in their favour. There are famous 
fig-orchards in this neighbourhood, all of ecclesiastic origin. One at 
Tarring is traditionally said to descend from trees planted either by 
Archbishop Becket or by Richard de la Wych, bishop of Chichester in 
the thirteenth century, already mentioned as a lucky angler in the Ouse 
at Lewes. 

And now for lordly Arundel. I have seen many castles in my time. 
There is one overhanging Shakespeare’s Avon, which I prefer to all— 
the mighty pile of the Kingmaker, with its chambers hewn in the solid 
rock, its antique broken bridge, across which one fancies Sir Launcelot 
riding in quest of love and fame, or Sir Galahad to seek the Holy Grail. 
Arun is quite a different river from Avon. It has, however, one advan- 
tage—it produces excellent red mullet, as is well known not only to 
piscivorous visitors to Pool Valley, but also to the mullet-loving osprey, 
who drops in at the mouth of the Arun just as regularly as his little 
feathered kinsman, the becafica, visits Tarring. Epicures should try 
john-dory dressed with a sauce in which old port and the liver of the 
red mullet are chief ingredients. That’s fish, if you like. 
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“George Augustus Frederick, duke of St. James’s, completed his 
twenty-first year, an event which created almost as great a sensation 
among the aristocracy of England as the Norman Conquest.” Delicious 
Disraelite exaggeration: as if one were to say—Shakespeare wrote 
Hamlet, an event almost as important to mankind as the creation of 
Adam. I remarked to a friend of mine, who has rather magnificent 
ideas of life, that the present Duke of Norfolk was about eighteen. 
“To be Duke of Norfolk and eighteen !” he exclaimed, with enthusiastic 
energy marvellous to behold in a direct descendant of the Lotophagi: 
“what a destiny!” So it is, no doubt, whether from the point of view 
of duty or of pleasure ; but I am not going to moralise about it. All I 
hope is, that the young Duke, Premier Duke, Premier Earl, Hereditary 
Earl-Marshal—an earl in at least two ways, for Arundel is an earldom 
by tenure and the office of Earl Marshal confers the same dignity—may 
enjoy his lofty position. Perhaps he may even dignify it, whereat I 
shall heartily rejoice. Noblesse oblige. “ Blood of Howard” has seldom 
failed. 

The great castle dominates and dwarfs the steep-strected town. 
Arundel, ‘este Mr. Disraeli, represents the Roman Catholics of England 
—those who adhere to the old faith—not your ’verts or your Bishop 
Blougrams. I daresay, when Lord Amberley is old enough to give us 
a reform bill and abolish the representation of the little town, the old 
faith will not lack representatives. The assumed inventor of the Orrery 
—Charles, earl of Orrery—was member for Arundel about two centuries 
ago. And about one century ago there was a grand political scandal : 
a “Malthouse Club” was discovered to exist, which quietly sold the 
borough to the highest bidder. That was before Earl Russell had 
invented political virtue. 

Ascending the hill, the great gateway opens before you, with the 
motto of “ Sola virtus invicta” beneath its stone-carved coat-of-arms. I 
entered, and looked with delight upon the vast array of building, sur- 
rounded by smooth lawns and ancestral trees. What an inexplicable 
charm in the soft slopes of turf and massive quietude! I penetrated, 
an unbidden guest, to the inner quadrangle. How green the turf—how 
stately the royal silence! The old keep overhangs this inner parallelo- 
gram, and from its summit floats the ducal banner. It is a “jumble of 
styles,” this quadrangle, says Mr. Murray, but it produces “a certain 
grandeur.” He is right. You can guess what seventeenth-century 
architecture would be, with a duke acting as his own architect. “The 
newspaper is killing the book, as the book has killed architecture,” says 
Théophile Gautier. Assuredly the keep of Arundel is a far nobler 
example of architects’ work than any of its stately surroundings. 

It was Thursday, and I consequently could not ascend the keep. At 
a ducal residence amid a labyrinthine arrangement of watering-places 
the rules are necessarily stringent. I did not‘regret it. There used to 
be a colony of magnificent owls in that aged tower; but they are all 
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dead—and—stuffed; and I don’t care to see eagle-owls set up with 
dolls’ eyes. When Lord Thurlow visited the keep (incognito), the guide 
showed him a namesake of his own. “Sometimes,” said the man, “we 
calls him the Chancellor, and sometimes Lord Thurlow, ’cause he’s so 
very wise.” Who was it said that nobody could be as wise as Lord 
Thurlow looked? 

So, unregretting, I passed the keep, and made my way into the 
pleasaunce ; a delicious labyrinth, with long winding alleys of verdure 
and mountains of laurelled greenery haunted by a million starlings. 
Of course I was trespassing. An ancient gardener, followed by about 
twenty tame cats, informed against me, and I was soon pursued by a 
vociferous Caledonian, whom I quickly managed to mollify by my enthu- 
siastic admiration of the place. I have no doubt he would have broken 
a rule or two if I had manifested any curiosity. But I did not. 

Leaving the castle, I visited the church; a fine old edifice, with a 
picturesque foliage-shrouded gateway, and having a large and lofty 
collegiate chapel, wherein are some superb tombs of the Arundels, 
much shattered by successive barbarisms. Beyond this, again, is the 
lady chapel. This church is really a noble study for the ecclesiologist. 
Ascending the hill still farther, I entered the park by a lodge on the 
right, and rambled widely through that fair demesne. Every body who 
has seen Goodwood can guess the kind of scenery in Arundel Park ; 
which is not, however, equal in picturesque variety to that of the Dukes 
of Richmond. I entered at the upper lodge and crossed deep coombes, 
emblazoned with the green and gold of copses in which fir and beech 
were mingled, from whose loftier slopes I gained ever-changing views 
of the haughty castle, dwelling of a high and puissant prince. The 
Arun glittered sinuously below it, and the shining sea framed the pic- 
ture. By and by I descended to a lakelet, Swanbourne Lake, in the 
bottom of a coombe, where floated 


“The silent, solitary, stately swan, 
Disdaining the garrulity of groves,” 


and where my approach caused a rippling rush of moorfowl through 
the reedy water. Passing out at the lower lodge, and glancing at the 
ducal dairy, which it is the fashion to visit, and which is not worth 
seeing, I proceeded towards Amberley and Parham, retracing, by the 
way, a good deal of my previous route. 

Amberley, which I suppose gives Earl Russell’s promising heir his 
title, is a pleasant village, where are fine ruins of a castle pertaining to 
the Bishops of Chichester. Through the village runs the river Arun, 
famed in Fuller’s days for “ Amberley trout,” which signifies salmon- 
peel. Parham Park, which is a seat of the Curzons, has an Eliza- 
bethan house, of the usual Sussex type and situation. The park itself 
is marvellously wild and fine; but I could not, with the fading Novem- 
ber light, venture to explore it, or to look for the famous heronry. The 
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herons of Parham were brought from Wales to Penshurst in the reign 
of James I. They migrated thence, after a residence of two centuries, 
to Michel Grove near Arundel. A few trees in the heronry were cut 
down by the Duke of Norfolk about twenty years ago, and the affronted 
birds immediately sought fresh quarters and settled at Parham. 

One would like to visit the house at Parham for the literary trea- 
sures it contains. Among them is that Florio Montaigne which has 
“W. Shakespeare” written at its beginning. The question is, Who 
wrote it? There are also many rare old Greek, Coptic, and Syriac 
Mss., collected in adventurous travel by the author of the Monasteries 
of the Levant. Who has not read that charming book,—unaffected, 
humorous, full of freshness,—worth a dozen of Hothen? How gallantly 
that lover of literature and enterprise scaled inaccessible monasteries 
in search of those treasures with which he enriched both the British 
Museum and his own pleasant dwelling! How gaily he tells his adven- 
turous story! Mr. Curzon is my fair ideal ofa traveller. Few English 
houses contain so choice a collection as Parham. A pig of Roman 
lead from Pulborough, with the legend “ TCLTRPVIBREXARG;” an ark of 
Egyptian sycamore from Thebes, of the time of Amunoph I.; the pen- 
case of Henry VI.; a portrait of the lady of whom Byron wrote, “ She 
walks in beauty like the night,” with the autograph copy of those 
verses; a shield of that Courtenay, earl of Devon, who made the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth jealous of each other, and had deter- 
mination enough to refuse to marry a queen of England ;—these are a 
few of the marvels of Parham, taken at random. 

I had hoped to visit Petworth and Wiston, but change of weather pre- 
vented me. Petworth, whose superb park Walpole describes as “ Percy 
to the backbone,” is famous for its pictures ; Wiston was the seat of Sir 
Hugh Shirley, killed in royal guise at Shrewsbury by Douglas, and 
immortalised by Shakespeare. This knight of the Red Rose had three 
great-grandsons, the “Shirley Brothers,” whose wild adventures are 
scarcely credible. One of them, Anthony, deserves remembrance; for 
at Aleppo he discovered “a drink made of seed that will soon intoxicate 
the brain ;” nothing less, in fact, than 


“ Coffee, which makes the politician wise 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes.” 


Men have had statues for matters much less important than the dis- 
covery of coffee. When the mocha fragrance comes to stimulate and 
enliven us, let us think gratefully of Anthony Shirley. 

Sussex is very full of those pleasant old Elizabethan houses,—the 
most comfortable dwellings, I think, in the world. They seem the very 
places for gallant adventurers of the Shirley type,—knights-errant who, 
when “an almost melancholy peace” had succeeded to the wild and 
passionate Wars of the Roses, were driven by the fever of their blood 
to alien lands in search of strange adventure. Well, 
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“The knights’ bones are dust, 
And their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, I trust :” 
and it is certain that ifthe three wild Shirleys could take the train 
with me this evening, they would be more amazed by what they would 
see at Brighton than by any thing they encountered on the Afric coast 
or in the heart of Persia. 

So, back to London by rail. What an easy run it is from Brighton! 
And I see Mr. Leo Schuster, monarch of the line, announces that it is 
soon to be shortened—no stoppage at Croydon. The Croydon folk 
were at the time of my travel complaining that there were eight sta- 
tions in their town, and they never knew which to go to. If people 
will live at the chief junction of a great company, they must take the 
consequences. While the travelling public find the Brighton service 
regular and rapid, I fear the grievances of the villagers of Croydon will 
not excite much pity. Still, it must be rather a nuisance to live in a 


kind of labyrinth or maze of railway stations, increasing at the rate of 
about two per annum. C. 
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Sn Lodgings at Aunightsbridge. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


Part I. 
Mrs. DrevLIN was an Irishwoman, and a widow. In the first of 
these capacities she was attractive; in the second, she was resigned. 
I cannot say of my own certain knowledge that she regarded the 
decease of Devlin as “no loss;” but there was a busy sprightliness 
about the little woman, a cheerful self-reliant content in her face, in 
her manner, in her movements, and a tone of satisfaction with the 
arrangements of the world in general, and those which affected her own 
lot in particular, which led me to form such a conclusion. I had known 
Mrs. Devlin prior to her widowhood; but I had never seen the late 
Mark, who had been an out-pensioner of his wife’s from the time at 
which she became forewoman of Mrs. Jackson’s ready-made-linen and 
stay warehouse at Knightsbridge, and had died before she had succeeded 
to the business. Mrs. Jackson was Honor Devlin’s aunt; and I have 
occasionally thought that had her niece been still in the enjoyment of 
conjugal bliss, Mrs. Jackson (who was a spinster, and Mrs. by brevet 
only) would not have made her unconditionally her sole heir. As it 
was, the old lady had done a very wise thing, and Honor Devlin carried 
on the business with probity, activity, and success. I and mine had 
been customers of Mrs. Jackson’s for many years; and when I united 
my destinies with my dear James Pennifold, and thereby incurred the 
lasting reprobation of my aunt, Lady Moore, and my uncle, General 
Croxholm—for James was only a junior partner in a solicitor’s firm of 
no great distinction, and our house was situated in that unfashionable 
and uninteresting locality, Bedford Row—I had also recourse to Mrs. 
Devlin for the articles in her line for my modest trousseau. Some years 
have elapsed since then, and the trousseau, through the exertions of the 
laundress and the flux of time, has disappeared ; but I am still a steady 
customer of the tidy shop at Knightsbridge, where Mrs. Devlin presides 
in her own right, and over a forewoman whom I remember a blooming, 
idle, clever girl, and carries oh a business much increased and expe- 
dited by the lately-invented sewing-machine. It is a long way from 
Bedford Row to Knightsbridge, and I do not very Bften see Mrs. Dev- 
lin ; but whenever I go to her shop, we make a regular gossipping occa- 
sion of it, and all other customers are handed over to the subordinates. 
It fell out one day, while the International Exhibition was open, that 
my nurse came to me with the melancholy intelligence that Master 
James was destitute of pinafores—“ which there ain’t no keeping of him 
in sich, ma’am, I do assure you,” said nurse hurriedly, lest I should 
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confound her with remonstrances and dates of purchase ; “what with a 
hinking of ’em when his par will let him into his study, and never takes 
no notice of him, which he comes out a hawful sight most mornings, 
and what with a-tearing of ’em with his saw and cutting of ’em with his 
chisel—and them there tool-chests is the mischeevousest toys as ever 
was brought into a nus’ry—the poor child ain’t fit to be seen.” 

I happened to want some little patterns just then, and I told nurse 
that I would call at Mrs. Devlin’s and select them, and also the newest 
form of pinafores for James, on my return from the Exhibition. As I 
was speaking, a letter was handed to me. It was from James’s aunt, 
Mrs. Carter ; a very nice but peculiar old lady, who lived in Somerset- 
shire, and maintained a discreet distance between herself and her rela- 
tions. Not that she was unkind; on the contrary, her accurate recol- 
lection of birthdays was something wonderful, and her congratulations 
invariably took the shape of large hampers, liberally filled, carefully 
packed, and punctually carriage paid. She never came on a visit to us, 
and when we had our autumn holiday she never invited us to spend it 
with her; but said very candidly she was an oddity, and could neither 
sacrifice her own odd ways nor ask any one else to put up with them. 

“T am coming up to see the Exhibition,” wrote the old lady ; 
“though the building is hideous, and the interior arrangement, judging 
by the pictures of it, detestable. The telescope-and-the-pickle trophy 
ought to keep me away, and would do so but that I am too old to go to 
Rome to see the Cleopatra and the Sibyl, and you have got them there, 
and I want to see them and the tinted Venus before I die. There is a 
picture or two also I want to look at; and one can keep out of the 
middle of the big Barn if one likes, I suppose, as I certainly shall like. - 
Now, my dear Margaret, you and James will at once think of inviting 
me to your house ; I beg you will not lose time, and retard the real 
service you will do me, by making an invitation I will not accept. I 
shall see you and James very often, I hope, while I remain in town ; 
but I will not stay as a guest in your house or in that of any other per- 
son. What you can do for me is this: to look for lodgings for me within 
an easy and reasonable distance of the Exhibition Barn, and where, if 
possible, I may get sight of the Park or Kensington Gardens. I want 
quiet tidy rooms for myself and old Joan, who has forgotten her grum- 
bling and her rheumatism in the prospect of seeing London. I fancy 
she and I are brisker and more energetic than you are; for I find it is 
the mode nowadays for young people to affect the lassitude and indif- 
ference which in my time old people would have been ashamed of. But 
I don’t want to reform the world,—only to enjoy a glimpse of it; so take 
the lodgings from Monday next. Tell the people to expect me at 6 P.M., 
and to have something for dinner; don’t be there to meet me, but come 
at 12 on Tuesday. Take the lodgings as soon as possible, and send me 
the address at once.—Yours affectionately, ANNE CARTER. 

“ PS. Ishall bring Corporal Trim ; if I left him here, he would have 
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too much meat and no exercise. J will pay extra for him if required ; 
but I will not go without him, and there must be no children or cats 
in the house.” 

It was six o’clock on a brilliant June day when I found myself 
seated in Mrs. Devlin’s shop, and looking over a variety of small and, 
to the uninitiated, mysterious articles,—all my needs in which the brisk 
little woman understood as well as I did. I had made my selection, 
and was exchanging some friendly words with her previous to leaving, 
when my eye fell on the address of a parcel on the counter, “Mrs. 
Cringle, Elm House, Taunton, Somersets.” It recalled Mrs. Carter’s 
letter, and the task of lodging-hunting ; Mrs. Devlin was the very per- 
son to assist me. My difficulty explained to her, she assumed the look 
of consideration from which good counsel resulted. 

“ Two sitting-rooms, ma’am, and a large bedroom—a glimpse of the 
Park, no children, no cats ?” I nodded assent. “ Well, ma’am, I don’t 
know all in a minute like. I suppose it would not do for the lady to 
be over a shop ?” 

*“ Well, no; I think not,” I said, “unless I cannot do better. But 
what lodgings do you know of over a shop? I might see them, at all 
events.” 

She turned her frank gray Irish eyes upon me, saying with a smile, 
“Why, then, I was just thinking of my own, ma’am. The lady that’s 
in them is going away on Thursday. She gave me leave to put a bill 
up; but I would not, for she is delicate and in trouble, and would have 
been disturbed by people ; and there is no fear but that they will be let 
quick enough when she is gone.” 

It occurred to me very strongly as Mrs. Devlin was speaking, that 
the very best arrangement I could make for Mrs. Carter’s comfort 
would be to take these rooms. I had not seen them; but I felt assured 
they must be clean, comfortable, and well-ordered, merely because they 
belonged to Mrs. Devlin. The back-windows looked to the Park, and 
the front to Wilton Place ; so there was plenty of air. The brisk little 
Irishwoman had no children, and I did not suspect her of a partiality 
to cats. The shop certainly did constitute an objection, but one not 
sufficiently strong to counterbalance the advantages the arrangement 
offered. I could easily make the old lady understand the season was 
an exceptional one; and that all things considered, she could not do 
better. I proposed to Mrs. Devlin that she should show me the rooms; 
and passing through a side-door opening from the shop, I found myself 
at the foot of a narrow flight of stairs covered with bright green and 
white carpet. Through the window on the landing, I saw trees in the 
Park, and caught glimpses of the carriages and the equestrians. An- 
other short flight brought us to the door of the drawing-room, at which 
Mrs. Devlin knocked, was bidden to enter by a low voice, and she did 
so. I heard her ask permission to show the rooms to a lady, and an 
assenting answer given. Then she returned to the door, and asked me 
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to walk in. I entered a square tolerably-sized room, plainly but com- 
fortably furnished, and scrupulously clean. A glance round it was 
sufficient to show me it would suit Mrs. Carter, who was indifferent to 
luxury, but inexorable on the score of cleanliness. The windows were 
open, but the blinds were down, and in the softened light I saw the oc- 
cupant of the apartment, who was standing by a chair; and as she bent 
her head in graceful salutation to me, my impression was that I had 
never seen so beautiful a face, and I have never changed that opinion; 
and when, the same evening, I would have described her to James, 
I felt my description was utterly futile and commonplace. When I 
said she was tall and slight; that her head was small, and had a peculiar 
alertness in its pose and movement ; that her skin was of a rich drosky 
tinge, the true line of the European brunette; and that her eyes were 
like brown velvet in colour, but as full of light as of softness; that her 
hair was lustrously black and silken; that her brows were broad and 
low, and indicative of intellect and will,—I had told him all I could, and 
yet I felt that all was just nothing. She was dressed in the deepest. 
and plainest mourning, and totally without ornament, except that on 
her left hand she wore a heavy seal-ring, more fitted to a man’s than to 
her delicate hand. Books, papers, and manuscript-music lay upon the 
tables, a cottage-piano stood open, and on the keys lay a handkerchief, 
a scrap of paper, and a pencil, and close to the half-open folding-door 
stood a large French travelling-trunk closed, with the straps thrown 
loosely upon it. The impress of refinement was upon the young lady 
and all her surroundings. In her manner, when receiving my apology 
for disturbing her, there was sweet well-bred simplicity, but no embar- 
rassment or self-consciousness. She stepped forward to open the fold- 
ing-doors that I might see the room beyond. I assured her it was 
unnecessary, and withdrew. When Mrs. Devlin and I had climbed the 
next flight of stairs, and I found myself in a large, well-ordered, airy, 
and evidently unoccupied bedroom, I said, 

“The young lady only occupies the drawing-rooms, then ?” 

“Only them, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Devlin, “since her pa died in 
this very room a month ago.” 

It was a very nice room,—just the thing for Mrs. Carter,—though it 
occurred to me it would be as well to say nothing to her of the death of 
her predecessor, knowing that old people, and occasionally young people 
too, have their own peculiar notions on such subjects, and prefer to 
ignore death as a polite fiction in any intimate relationship. 

“Had she and her father been long with you?” I asked. 

“Just three months. Captain Dallas was his name, and he was not 
long home from India, I know; for Miss Winifred told me he had taken 
her from school in the Regent’s Park when he came back, and that is 
not more than a year ago. They were gomg to France, only for the 
poor Captain’s illness—something in the head, caused by an old wound, 
as far as I can understand—and they stayed here to be near his doctor, 
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who saw him every day, but could do nothing for him. He was very 
gentle and quiet, to be sure; and Miss Winifred is a brave young 
lady.” 

“It must have been very sad for her,” I said; “but I suppose her 
friends came to her. Yet it seems strange she should have remained 
here so long.” 

I felt ashamed of my inquisitiveness; and yet it was rather interest, 
awakened by that beautiful face, than mere curiosity. 

Mrs. Devlin seemed pleased rather than shocked, as she replied in 
her own brisk way, “La, ma’am! I know nothing about her friends. 
No one ever came here, except the doctor, the lawyer, and the clergy- 
man. She had no help or comfort, but such as I could give her, poor 
thing ; and that was not much.” 

I thought otherwise, and said so; but the cheerful little woman put 
aside my praise, and chatting about other things, we descended into the 
shop. 

Mrs. Devlin hailed one of the myriad cabs which pervaded Knights- 
bridge at that time, put me and my parcels into it, audibly instructed 
me as to the correct amount of the -fare to Bedford Row, for the admo- 
nition of the cabman, and I drove away, having given directions that 
the rooms should be prepared for Mrs. Carter by the following Monday. 


Mrs. Carter graciously approved of all that I had done, and duly 
notified her arrival at Mrs. Devlin’s by the following characteristic 
note, written on the Monday night a few hours after her arrival : 


“ Knightsbridge, 9 P.M. 
“My DEAR MarGaret,—The lodgings are nice, but noisy. The 
noise cannot be helped; it makes Corporal Trim bark at present—he 
thinks it announces burglars—but he will get used to it by and by, 
and so shall I, no doubt. Joan was tired and cross; but she could not 
resist your nice little [rishwoman, who had every thing so comfortable 
for us, even to some roses in the vases on the chimney-piece, lest we 
might ‘ miss the country,’ she said. The dinner was capital. I believe 
she ‘has an eye’ to the cooking; though how she can attend to the shop 
and her lodgers also, I am unable to understand. She has a happy 
knack of selecting servants too. I did not think London could boast 
any thing so clean, tidy, and modest, as the damsel who waits on us. 
Somersetshire too! Joan is quite at home with her. Be punctual to- 
morrow. I don’t mean to go to the Barn till Wednesday, and you shall 

come with me.—Yours ever, A. C.” 


James’s aunt was a handsome well-preserved old lady, of upwards of 
fifty. She was very clever, and had been all her life a great reader. I 
knew little of her story but its outlines, in which there was nothing 
remarkable. She was the only sister of niy husband’s father, and had 
- married when she had passed her first youth a country-gentleman much 
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older than herself, who died in the fifth year of their marriage, leaving 
her all his unentailed property, of which a considerable portion con- 
sisted of land. She had no children, few relatives, and none but distant 
connections on her husband’s side, with whom I understand she kept up 
little or no intercourse. She was a very agreeable woman,—good, charit- 
able, and popular; but I always fancied she had a strong spice of obsti- 
nacy in her character, though I had no personal knowledge of the fact. 
I was led to think so in consequence of having learned from James that 
his aunt had persisted against his opinion, and that of her late husband’s 
advisers, in selling the land which he had bequeathed to her, and pur- 
chasing a small estate near Taunton, which she had bought at far too 
high a price, as they believed. ‘ And why she wanted to go and live 
there,” James had said when he told me the circumstance, “ I cannot 
make out. If it were her father’s old place, where she had lived as a 
girl, I could understand it; though even that would be very sentimental 
for Aunt Anne, whom I always considered a most unsentimental person. 
Old Carter was not likely to cultivate any thing of that kind in her 
disposition, I should think.” Be that as it might, and whatever her 
motive, Mrs. Carter purchased Woodlee, put all the buildings into 
thorough repair, let the land, with the exception of the pretty pleasure- 
ground surrounding the house, and established herself there in a style 
of unpretending but very substantial dowager comfort, which did not 
imply the expenditure of her income, as we supposed it to be, or any 
thing like it. To be sure, we may have been mistaken in our calcula- 
tion; people are apt to be so liberal in their estimate of the wealth of 
others, especially when it is right and reasonable that some of it should 
come their way. In one respect Mrs. Carter formed an exception to 
well-dowered widows. No one ever speculated upon the probabilities 
for or against her contracting a second marriage. This was unaccount- 
able; but it was the case. She was only forty years old when Mr. 
Carter had followed his harmless ancestors to their irreproachably 
respectable family-vault. She was rich, handsome, and popular. She 
was not accredited by the voice of society with a broken heart or buried 
affections ; she never talked sentiment, or indeed cant of any kind; she 
never bored any body about the beloved departed ; and she left off her 
weeds, like a sensible woman, at the end of the period prescribed for 
practical persons who do not desire to be nuisances to their neighbours. 
She had been a good sensible wife, and she continued to be a good 
sensible widow; and I am quite sure it never occurred to any one, not 
even to a half-pay officer, or an elderly curate, that he might induce her 
to change her condition. She was a just and generous woman, and 
her brother’s children had all benefited in their various needs by her 
modest wealth. Of them, James was her favourite, and she had added 
much personal kindness and warmth of friendship to the pecuniary aid 
she had given him. 


Mrs. Carter behaved very handsomely on the occasion of our mar- 
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riage, though she refused to come to our wedding, “ in the first place,” 
as she said in a letter to James, “ because I never go to any one’s wed- 
ding, and in the second, because I have no fancy for beholding the 
grand airs of my Lady Moore, and the blinking, purblind fatuity of 
General Croxholm applied to patronising you. Your future wife is a 
nice creature, my dear nephew, but she will be much nicer when she has 
been away from the snob atmosphere in which she has lived for a little.” 
IT am not sure that James did a very wise thing when he showed me 
this letter, for it made me feel rather afraid of Aunt Carter; but the 
blunder, if it were a blunder, was committed in the early days of gush- 
ing confidence, and very pardonable. Besides, it is a good habit to give 
a husband, that of telling one every thing; and on the other hand, one 
may avoid the indiscretion in one’s own person. 

All this had happened five years before, and Aunt Carter had be- 
come convinced that the anticipated improvement in me had taken 
place; and she and I were great friends. I fancied that I understood 
the old lady much better than James did. That dear blundering, sweet- 

‘tempered fellow was so much more transparent in all his ways, so warm 
in his affections, and so unsuspicious in his disposition, that I often 
wondered at the inscrutable proceeding of Providence that had made 
him an attorney ; not but that he was a clever and prosperous man of 
business, but I never could fancy James concerned in any thing that 
was to punish, expose, or give pain to any body. 

However, I was saying that I understood Aunt Carter better than 
he did; and I felt sure that when he laughed about her never coming to 
stay with us, or inviting us to stay with her, and said “it was all the 
fault of Joan and Corporal Trim, and his aunt was more like an old 
maid than a widow,” he was altogether mistaken. Of course I did not 
say so, for the best of men—and I really must say my dear James is that 
—does not like his wife to know better than he does on any possible 
point; so that if she be a wise woman, she will act upon her superior 
knowledge, but will not talk about it. I fancied there was more than 
this in Aunt Carter’s mind in reference to us. I had an idea that she 
had not been very happy in her prosperous, decorous, married life, and 
she felt more peaceful and less regretful when the happiness of others 
—though I am sure she truly and unaffectedly rejoiced in it—was not 
before her eyes. I do not think she cared the less for our children if, 
as I shrewdly suspected, their voices in her house would have awakened 
echoes in her heart painful to hear. 

Of her girlhood and early womanhood I knew nothing, and the ex- 
ternal history of her marriage and widowhood was prosperous and calm. 
I had asked James once if her marriage had been a love-match. The 
dear fellow looked puzzled, said he supposed so, and yet he did not 
exactly see how it could have been, for Carter was “a long way older 
than Aunt Anne.” 4 

“Where did she meet him, James?” I asked. 
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“ How should I know, you inquisitive nuisance ?” he replied smiling. 


“ At my grandfather’s, I suppose. She had lived at the Larches all her 
life, as far as I know.” 


“Was it a nice place, James ?” 

“T believe so. I never saw it; my —_— sold it before I was 
born ; but Aunt Anne says it was a delightful place—much larger and 
handsomer than Woodlee, which is w ithin five miles of it.” 

“Who bought the Larches from your grandfather ?” 

“ Colonel Minshull, retired from the East India Company’s service ; 
but he is dead, and I do not know who has it at present.” 

Now this comprised every thing I knew about Mrs. Carter, except 
that she and her brother, James’s father, had not been on very intimate 
or affectionate terms; but I never heard any cause assigned for the 
estrangement, nor did I know whether any really existed beyond such 
as might be naturally accounted for by their divided course in life and 
their radical difference in disposition and character. 

When I was ushered into Aunt Anne’s drawing-room I found the 
old lady seated at a table covered with books, and apparently as much 
at home as if she had lived there all her life. A goodly pile of morning- 
papers and the smartly-bound authorised catalogues of the Inter- 
national Exhibition made part of the literary display. Corporal Trim 
—a shaggy terrier of unprepossessing appearance but extraordinary 
talent—sat gravely in a window, occasionally slapping his futile tail 
emphatically upon the ground, and expressing his opinion of the crowd 
in general and the omnibuses in particular by short distressful yelps. 
Aunt Anne was attired in rich black silk and her customary lace-cap, 
and was looking remarkably well and young. I had hardly kissed her 
and begun to question her about her journey when a piercing scream 
from the throat of a bird made me start by its loud nearness. I looked 
round, and saw a cage with a canary in it hanging in the window over 
the head of Corporal Trim. 

“T never knew you cared for birds, aunt,” I said; “I suppose you 
warned me against cats on account of your canary.” . 

“Tt is not mine, dear,” she replied; “it belongs to a young lady 
who has just left these lodgings. Your good Mrs. Devlin (I am quite 
charmed with her, Margaret) promised to take charge of it. She is 
gone to be companion to a lady, who shows Aer sense of the duties of 
the contract by refusing to allow the girl to have the only companion 
she has left.” The old lady spoke with lively indignation. “ Mrs. 
Devlin had forgotten to take the bird downstairs, and came to me 
with many apologies about it this morning; but I told her to leave 
it here in the sunshine. I will take care of it as long as I stay. 
I shall not hear its song too early in the morning in my bedroom; and. 
here it is only a pleasant addition to the noises in the street. What are 
you thinking of, Margaret ? where are your wits gone to ?” 

“Gone as companion to a lady!” I muttered incoherently; and 
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then Aunt Anne’s laugh roused me, and I told her that I had seen 
this young girl, and how beautiful, refined, and elegant she was. “I 
cannot fancy her in the position of a dependent, Aunt Anne,” I said. 
“T wish you could have seen her. Mrs. Devlin told me she was 
going away, or of course I could not have taken the lodgings; but 
somehow I had an idea she said something about her going to France 
to her friends.” 

“ Ah, well—I know nothing about it,” said Aunt Anne, as if she 
thought I was making too much of a matter of no great moment. “I 
only know that I shall take care of her bird, and I hope the lady will 
take care of her; but I doubt it. How the creature sings,—fit to 
crack its throat, to say nothing of its voice! Just lower the cage, 
Margaret, and throw this anti-macassar over it, or we shall not be able 
to hear ourselves speak.” 

I did so, and the song ceased. 

“ And now, my dear,” said the old lady affectionately, “tell me all 
about yourself,—all, I mean, that Mrs. Devlin has not told me already 
(she is a delightful gossip; so friendly, and so respectful too), and all 
about James and the children. We are going to chat together till two, 
and then I have ordered dinner; at half-past three we will go for a 
drive (Mrs. Devlin knows where I can get a capital brougham and 
a steady man; she sent for him this morning), and we will call at the 
office for James.” 


I need say no more of Aunt Anne’s first day in town than that her 
pleasant programme was carried out in every particular; that Mrs. 
Devlin assured me, in a few confidential words, that Mrs. Carter was the 
pleasantest old lady she had ever had to deal with ; and that she and Joan 
were like sisters already—an observation which would have had a sooth- 
ing effect upon Joan, considering their relative ages, had she heard it. 


Aunt Anne’s visit to London proved decidedly successful; and I do 
not know whether she or I derived from it greater enjoyment. I 
learned to know and love her better; and as I did so, I became more 
and more convinced that James but little understood her. Her cha- 
racter had many noble traits, and I was by no means sure that a deep 
and abiding power of sentiment was not amongst their number. I 
often found myself wondering whether she had ever known much sor- 
row—and her large benignant tolerance of disposition made me feel sure 
she had—and under its severe but salutary teaching had learned the 
lesson of wide compassion and ready sympathy. She called herself an 
oddity, and perhaps she was one; but at least her singularity was of a 
good and genial kind, and did not bar me from the pleasantest com- 
panionship with her. We were very much together in those beautiful 
days of summer, and we made many an expedition to the Exhibition, 
which she persisted in calling “the Barn.” “On these occasions she did 
not go out again in the evening, and I frequently remained with her 
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until James came for me at ten o’clock. Sometimes, but not often, 
Aunt Anne dined with us; at other times, when James and I had 
evening engagements, she would tell me not to disquiet myself on her 
account, for that she and Joan were as comfortable in their London 
lodgings as in their large country-house—thanks to the care and atten- 
tion of “my” Mrs. Devlin, whom the old lady frequently invited to pass 
an hour or two with her in the dusk, and of whom she found something 
new to say in praise and approbation every day. Jamie and Alice also 
grew in favour with their great aunt—the more surely and rapidly, I 
think that she did not see too much of them. They were disposed to 
take liberties with Corporal Trim, which a dog of his sedate and settled 
habits could hardly be expected to approve; and when he had been 
induced to go once through the performance of shouldering and pre- 
senting arms (the musket being represented by a short ruler), I usually 
adjourned the sitting, and sent the children home under convoy of 
nurse. Altogether things were going on most happily and prosperously, 
when Aunt Anne caught cold one day from sitting in the Horticultural 
Gardens listening to the band, after a slight shiver had warned her that 
she was doing an imprudent thing. It was not a severe cold, but suffi- 
cient to confine her to the house. Under these circumstances Mrs. 
Devlin proved herself invaluable. 

When Aunt Anne had been ailing for about three days, it chanced 
that James told me one morning that he had to go out of town on a 
little business after office-hours, and if I wished to pass the evening with 
Mrs. Carter, he would call for me on his return and take me home. 

This suited me nicely; and I reached Knightsbridge a little after 
six o’clock. I found the old lady much better, and in excellent spirits. 
We had our tea, and were discussing an excursion to Brighton to visit 
some old acquaintances who were so unfashionable as to remain at the 
seaside in June, when Mrs. Devlin knocked at the door, and on Aunt 
Anne’s invitation entered. She had inquired how Mrs. Carter felt, 
and was about taking her leave, when I said, 

“Pray sit down, Mrs. Devlin: don’t go away. Mrs. Carter has 
just been speaking of your kindness and attention; and I am glad to 
have an opportunity of thanking you. Do sit with us a little while.” 

It was a deliciously-warm tranquil evening. The front-windows 
were closed ; but the large square casement in the back-room was open, 
and the masses of almost motionless foliage in the Park were plainly 
visible. The light had hardly declined, but the beauty of evening had 
set in, and momentarily increased. I was sitting in one of the front- 
windows, my hands resting idly on my lap as I gazed at the stirless 
trees in the distance. Suddenly a recollection crossed me of the beau- 
tiful girl I had seen in the room we were now sitting in; and I asked 
Mrs. Devlin whether she had heard any thing of her late lodger since 
she went away, and if she knew whither she had gone. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Devlin. “I have heard from her twice; 
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such pretty letters too, poor dear soul! She thinks far too much of the 
little I could do for her, and says she always remembers this house as 
home. She is living with a lady near Leamington. Very grand people 
they are, I am sure; but I don’t think they are over kind.” 

“Indeed I’m sure they are not,” said Aunt Anne from the sofa. 
“The woman’s conduct about the bird is proof enough of that—Come 
here, Corporal Trim,” she called to the shaggy terrier sleeping peacefully 
upon the hearth-rug, who at her call went up to her, wagging an indo- 
lent protest against being disturbed. “I think when I die I shall leave 
you to Mrs. Devlin’s care-—You would take care of him, Margaret, I 
know; but then, you see, he does not like children.—Ah, poor girl, they 
might have let her have her bird !” 

“ Does she tell you she is unhappy, Mrs. Devlin?” I asked. 

“Oh no, ma’am, she does not do that; she is a proud young lady, 
and I am sure she would not complain. She was very friendly with 
me, but she never told me much; and though I know she had very 
little money left after her papa’s funeral was paid for, she wanted to go 
on paying for the bedroom, though she did not use it, because she said 
I could not let a single room; though, indeed, if I could I would never 
have thought of letting a stranger into the house with her, poor dear.” 

* And when did her papa die, Mrs. Devlin?” asked Aunt Anne. 

*‘ Just a month before you came, ma’am,” was the answer. 

There! it had come out, of course—the very thing I did not wish 
Mrs. Carter to know; and it was of no use to cast admonitory glances 
at Mrs. Devlin, for she was not looking at me, and besides, it was too 
late now. Mrs. Carter did not appear to be at all disconcerted; but 
asked me rather carelessly if I had not seen this young lady. 

“Oh yes, aunt,” I said; “and I told you how very beautiful I 
thought her—an elegant young creature indeed. I shall never forget 
her as she stood just where your sofa is, in her sad black dress,—she 
looked so young and so mournful, and yet there was something strong 
and brave in her look; and I think she might be bright too, if she 
were but happy.” 

“ You are right, ma’am,” said Mrs. Devlin. “She was bright enough 
when she first came here—for she had no notion then that the Captain’s 
illness was any thing serious; and she was as gay as a lark, and for 
ever singing—sometimes long beautiful songs to the piano that she 
learned at school, she told me—and sometimes she mocking the bird, 
and the bird mocking her, just like two playfellows. And I never 
heard such a reader: she would read to her papa for hours and hours, 
and never a roughness or weakness in her voice. And laugh! It would 
do you good to hear her laugh: it did us good down there in the work- 
room, I can tell you. And while the poor Captain was able to go on 
with his painting, she would be playing or writing music all day, and 
keeping him company. Latterly, since he was so bad, she did not go 
out at all, except for half an hour to morning-service at St. Paul's over 
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yonder. She used to say it did her good to say her prayers there, be- 
cause she had been there when she was a little child, and had spent her 
holidays with her aunt, who lived in Wilton Place, while her papa was 
in India. How precious the poor Captain was of her, to be sure! how 
he did watch and think and'trouble about her! It makes me tremble 
now to think of it. As long as he could get up he used to watch her cross- 
ing the street and going down Wilton Place and into the church-porch ; 
and after he was no longer able, he asked me to do so, and I did; and 
then I used to’ tap at his room-door, and say ‘ She’s gone in, sir;’ and 
then he would be quite content. Ifthe day were wet, I sent Hannah 
with an umbrella to fetch her home ; and I always tried to prevent his 
knowing that it rained. Many and many’s the time I’ve thought, when 
I’ve seen him so anxious and restless, and watching her, how sore and 
terrible the thought of what was to become of her after he was gone 
must have been to him. I don’t know whether she ever thought of it; 
but she was so sensible, I am sure she must: anyhow, she never said 
any thing like doubt or anxiety to him, I am sure. The very day the 
doctor told her the truth, though she was as white as marble, and her 
sweet voice was so changed I hardly knew it when she came and asked 
me to stay with her father a little, until she had recovered herself, she 
was quite calm and cheerful, and I heard her talking to him just as 
usual. I don’t think he ever had any fret about money—I think he 
was spared that, from something Miss Winifred told me after his funeral 
—but I am sure all his trouble was that his child had no friends. I could 
not understand that, such nice people as they were; but as I told you, 
Mrs. Pennifold, no one but the doctor and the attorney ever came here, 
until the undertaker came. When Miss Winifred took this situation, 
she gave the doctor and the attorney for references; and said she to 
me, with such a sad smile, ‘ You'll give me a good character, if any one 
asks you, Mrs. Devlin—you’ll say I am sober, honest, and quiet, and 
can make myself generally useful?’ and she laughed then just for half 
a minute, and gave meakiss. This, I am sure, troubled the Captain 
very sorely. Once he wrote a letter while Miss Winifred was at her 
dinner and I was sitting with him; but he tore it up, and gave me the 
pieces to burn in the kitchen-fire; and when he lay down again he 
whispered to himself, and said, ‘No—no,’ and something like ‘for- 
gotten now,’ and ‘no right to ask her, of all people; and then gradu- 
ally fell off asleep with a great sigh. Just before he died I think his 
mind got easier. But whether he had any reason for being more easy 
I can’t say, for of course he knew she would have a welcome here 
always; but that was nothing for a young lady like her, from a humble 
person like me; so the comfort could not have come from that. Any- 
how some comfort did come to him from somewhere, and it never went 
away again ; and he died quite peaceful one evening just at sunset, after 
a sleep, as a person might settle themselves to sleep a little longer.” 
We had listened attentively to Mrs. Devlin’s story, and she had told 
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it with an interest, an intensity of feeling which completely engrossed 
her. Now she said, “I beg your pardon, ladies; I forgot you do not 
know Miss Winifred.” 

“Oh, pray go on, Mrs. Devlin,” I said. “I have seen her, you know; 
and am sure Mrs. Carter is interested in her also. Are you not, Aunt 
Anne ?” 

“ Indeed I am, Margaret,” said the old lady. ‘ You said she men- 
tioned having lived with an aunt for a time in her childhood, Mrs. 
Devlin. Did she not tell you what had become of this relative?” 

“Yes, ma’am; she told me she was dead. After the funeral, the 
lawyer wrote to Miss Winifred that he would come to see her; and he 
did, and was a long time with her. When he was gone, she looked 
very ill and downcast, as I notice most people do when they have been 
talking to lawyers.” 

Here Mrs. Devlin became slightly embarrassed; but I reassured her, 
and declared that I did not believe even James’s clients were improved 
in their spirits by his acquaintance. 

“Well, ma’am, you’re very kind to say so,” she continued; “but I 
beg your pardon all the same. However, she did look ill, and like one 
loaded with a fresh grief; and then she told me that when the lawyer 
had examined into the poor Captain’s affairs, he found he had been 
heartlessly robbed by persons in England, to whom he had trusted all 
his money—made out there among the blacks, where he was; and that 
they had gone on paying him the interest, and he never suspecting that 
the capital was all gone; and now nothing could be done, for they were 
‘men of straw,’ the lawyer said, and had just failed; and poor Miss 
Winifred could recover nothing. ‘What a blessing dear papa did 
not know it!’ said Miss Winifred. ‘ He fretted so much,—I know 
he did,—at the idea of my being so lonely, that I do not know 
how he could have borne the knowledge that I must be poor too. 
So you see there’s good in every thing, Mrs. Devlin; and if papa 
had been left longer with me, it would have been much harder 
for him to die.’ The next day she went to the lawyer’s office— 
Mr. Newman is his name, in Henrietta Street—and I sent Hannah 
with her; and when she came back, she told me the lawyer had written 
out an advertisement for her, and he and the doctor were to be her 
references. ‘If I could stay with you,’ she said, ‘I would be very happy; 
but dear, dear, these are quite fashionable lodgings, and I am too 
young to go out to teach, and no one would send pupils to me, or buy 
my drawings or my rubbishing pieces of music,—though J thought 
them very sweet, and sad, and pretty,—‘ and I can’t write novels, and no 
ons would publish them if I could; and I would be no use in the work- 
room, even if I understood the use of the sewing-machine. And so I 
am going to be companion to a lady, and to do my best to make myself 
useful and agreeable.’ She was a brave youhg lady, but a big tear be- 
gan to gather over each of her brown eyes, and after a minute she let 
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them gather and fall, and she cried, as they say it does young people 
good to cry; but, for my part, I don’t believe that. The lawyer 
soon got an answer to the advertisement; and she agreed to every 
thing they asked her. I could hardly bear to part with her, but 
she promised I should hear from her, and that in any difficulty or 
trouble she would come to me; and she left her little school-trunk, 
and a box of her papa’s books, in my charge. She took his paintings 
with her; but I am to have them too, she tells me, for she will not be 
allowed to hang them up where she is; and she says she knows I will 
let them hang in my little sitting-room until she has a home for them 
and Ally too.” 

“Who is Ally?” asked Aunt Anne. 

“The bird, ma’am; its name is Allegra, which Miss Winifred says is 
a foreign word for ‘joyful;’ but somehow we could not always think of 
that, and so we took to calling it Ally.” 

“ Hang the paintings up in this room, Mrs. Devlin, at least for the 
time that I shall be here,” said Mrs. Carter. 

Then the old Jady turned restlessly upon her sofa and sighed. 


When I arrived at Mrs. Devlin’s in the afternoon of the following 
day, I found it tenanted only by Corporal Trim and Ally, and much 
improved in its general aspects by four handsome water-colour draw- 
ings suspended upon the walls. Their subjects were various. One 
represented a scene in Egypt, with the Pyramids, and the Sphinx; and 
had the rich golden warmth of the afterglow upon it. The second was a 
hill-scene in India, with the lance-like, snow-crowned mountain-tops, the 
precipitous winding roads, and the groups of picturesque travellers, 
familiar to us all. The third—and to my mind the most beautiful— 
was a scene at sea. The gorgeous hues of sunset rested upon the water, 
still and smooth as a lake. A long low coast-line defined the distance, 
and on the calm waves lay a deserted drifting boat. To my mind a 
wonderful expression of rest was in this picture; of rest won after long 
and fierce struggle. The calm was there indeed, but the storm had 
raged before it fell in its deep peace: the lonely broken boat told its 
story. Where was the noble ship, whose rent fragments had even been 
swallowed by the great deep? The fourth picture was of an English 
home, of which the drawing gave a side-view. It was a large house with 
bay-windows jutting out on smooth grass and gay flower-beds, with a 
belt of fine trees on one side, and a stone terrace on the other, where the 
inevitable peacocks of all water-colour drawings displayed their splen- 
did plumage. The execution of this drawing was very beautiful; the 
finish of its details was perfect; and yet it was hardly grand enough to 
be an ideal country-mansion. The artist, if he drew merely from his 
fancy, might easily have made the house far more imposing, the pleasure- 
ground more extensive and artistically arranged, and the trees finer; 
and he might have thrown in many an accessory of wealth and display 
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with that minute gorgeousness which water-colour loves. But there 
had evidently been a stricter guide than fancy here—memory had in- 
spired the pencil, and truth had handled it. Mrs. Devlin came-to me, 
as I stood before this picture examining it closely. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. “I could not come up sooner. Mrs. 
Carter’s cold is rather heavier. I persuaded her to remain in her room— 
she is quieter up there—and I got the pictures hung, as she desired me. 
They are pretty, are they not, Mrs. Pennifold? How fond the poor 
Captain was of them, to be sure! These are all he did since he left 
India; but there are a great number to be sent home yet, Miss Winifred 
told me. They are to go to the lawyer’s to be sold; but she said she 
would never part with these, because she was by her papa’s side when 
he did them, and one of them is the place where she was born.” 

“ Ah, that country-house, I suppose?” 

‘‘ No, ma’am,—the place with all the green trees and the snow on the 
tops of the mountains.” 

“ They are a great improvement to the drawing-room, Mrs. Devlin,— 
I am sure my aunt will be quite pleased when she sees them,” I said; 
and then I went up to Aunt Anne’s room. 

Mrs. Carter did not leave her room for nearly a week after the pic- 
tures were hung in the drawing-room. For two or three days during 
that period I feared that she also might die in the large upper-chamber 
where Winifred’s father had breathed his last. But she rallied and re- 
covered, and great indeed was the joy of myself, Mrs. Devlin, and the 
lugubrious, faithful, foreboding Joan, when she once more made her 
appearance in the drawing-room. Our family-physician had attended 
her during the severity of the illness, and we expected a farewell-visit 
from him on this occasion; indeed the old lady had but been installed 
upon her sofa when his carriage rolled up to the door. Dr. Elliott came 
in with his accustomed janty, trust-inspiring manner ; and after the 
usual questions, he looked round and said, 

“ What a pleasant room this is! I have been here before; I was 
called in by Cuthbert to see a poor fellow who died here. Nothing to 
be done in his case for a long time before I saw him, though. I re- 
member he had such a pretty daughter,—a tall brown-eyed girl.” 

“Yes,” I said; “ I saw her once,—she is very handsome. I fear she 
has suffered much by his death.” 

“Cuthbert was very much interested in her,” said Dr. Elliott. 
“There was some sad story about her mother, I believe; at all events 
he had known her father more than professionally.” 

“Mrs. Devlin calls him Captain,” said I somewhat inconsequently; 
* what service was he in?” 

“ Neither of ours,” he replied; “he had gone out to India in some 
commercial capacity, but had afterwards taken service with one of the 
native princes, and had played a rather distinguished part in the puzz- 
ling game of internal Indian politics. When I saw him he had long 
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been an invalid.” Then the doctor once more turned his attention to 
his patient. 

When he had left us I said to Aunt Anne, “I wish you were strong - 
enough to examine those drawings,—I am sure they would please you 
greatly. You cannot see them from the sofa, of course.” 

“No,” she said; “my old eyes are weak: wait till to-morrow.” 

No more was said just then; but when with the evening and her 
release from business Mrs. Devlin came up to sit with us, our talk 
turned once more on her handsome young lodger. 

Mrs. Carter had just been saying how pleasant it must have been 
to her to have had such agreeable lodgers for so long, and how much 
she must feel the difference in the characters of persons with whom 
she had been brought in contact. 

Mrs. Devlin answered in her own cheery way: “ Well, ma’am, of 
course I do; but then, you see, if I don’t care for the people, I see 
nothing of them. Hannah has all the management of them in that 
case, and I keep to my shop. I have been very fortunate indeed, 
though I cannot say I ever had lodgers like the Captain and Miss 
Winifred, or you, ma’am, and Joan, and the Corporal.” 

The Corporal made a gruff acknowledgment of this allusion to him, 
and Aunt Anne said: “You must have met some strange people though, 
and come to know some strange stories.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I have, but not so many as they who keep lodgings 
in other neighbourhoods—such as the Strand, or down Pimlico way. 
We don’t have poor or struggling people about here, and our lodgers 
are always respectable ; and I think when people are not poor, and you 
know exactly who they are and all about them, they are not very in- 
teresting, at least not like the interesting people in books. Not but 
they are happy or sorrowful or amiable or unamiable, but they are not 
remarkable; very dreadful things, or very joyful things, don’t happen to 
them. They change so often too in the season; sometimes I hardly 
get to know their faces when they are gone.” Then turning to me, she 
continued, “ You remember, ma’am, when I was forewoman here, in 
Mrs. Jackson’s time—before you and Miss Hester were married. I used 
to be very curious about the lodgers in those days, especially when we 
had foreign ladies staying here, and I liked to get the maids to show 
me their beautiful dresses. We had many ladies here in the year of 
the Great Exhibition. That was a gay time, to be sure, when the Queen 
and the Prince were the life and soul of every thing. It is all very big 
and grand and important now; but somehow I don’t seem to care for 
it. To be sure, I am eleven years older than I was then; but that is 
not all the difference.” She seemed to ponder over this in silence, and 
then went on: “I shall never forget one lady we had in these rooms 
in July 1851. She came alone to look at the lodgings, and brought a 
recommendation from the agent Mrs. Jackson, always employed. I 
remember I had to attend to her, for my aunt was taking orders for a 
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wedding-outfit in the shop; and I never was so struck with the manner 
and appearance of any one in my life. I suppose she was about forty, 
and very handsome, but so wild and sad-looking, and so hurried and 
excited in her manner. She was beautifully dressed, but she had a 
reckless way; and I am sure she did not care about her dress or any 
thing. She spoke very quickly and in a very abrupt way, and seemed 
desperately bent upon taking the rooms, though she hardly looked at 
them, but walked straight up to the windows and gazed out, first right 
before her and then to each side, and never turned away all the time 
she stayed. ‘I want to take these rooms at once,’ she said; ‘I don’t 
hesitate to tell you that I have a particular purpose in taking them; 
but that purpose is a blameless one,—and she caught her breath with a 
great sob,—‘a perfectly respectable one. I shall not require them for 
long, and I am willing to pay any reasonable rent. I shall require no 
attendance ; I shall not be here at night, and shall receive no visitors. 
Pray do not refuse me; indeed you shall have no reason to regret 
having taken me. I cannot explain; if I could you would know that 
you would only be doing a charitable and kind action.’ I remember 
that she sat down and panted, as if tired and out of breath, but still 
turned her head to the window. Of course the offer of the rent made 
no difference; if my aunt would take the poor lady as a lodger at all, 
she would not make her pay for being, as she evidently was, in trouble. 
I had to refer the matter to her; and as I urged the lady’s case for her 
very strongly, she consented. When I asked her what day she would 
like to come in, the lady took me by surprise by replying, ‘ Now,—this 
minute.’ She laid a fortnight’s rent on the table as she spoke and her 
card. I think I have the card still. ‘ Let me stay here now,’ she said ; 
‘I shall only remain a few hours, but pray leave me.’ I asked her if 
she would require any thing, but she said, ‘No; only some cold water 
to be left on the table’ You may suppose I was astonished at all this; 
but I did as she asked me, and took the money and the card down to 
Mrs. Jackson. Then I settled to my work; and though I could not 
help thinking of our strange lodger, I said no more about her. Evening 
was drawing on, when a plain brougham drove up to the private door. 
I listened for a knock—none came; but in a minute I heard the door 
opened, and just caught sight of the skirt of the lady’s dress as she 
stepped into the carriage, which rolled rapidly away. I confess that I 
took advantage of the first minute I could spare to run up to the draw- 
ing-room. Every thing was in its place; no one would have supposed 
that any one had entered the room that day. A cambric-handkerchief, 
which lay upon the carpet near the window, was the only token that 
every thing which had passed had not been a dream.” 
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Tuat Italy has arrived at an epoch fraught with consequences to her 
whole future life is sufficiently known and acknowledged; but it may be 
doubted whether those at a distance can fully appreciate the nature ot 
the movement now agitating this country, the extent or depth of its 
significance. The great exponent, literature, might be expected to 
reveal the secret of the desires and aims of so many minds; but it 
is singular how little Italy’s literature conveys the true expression of 
her intellectual condition. Neither the Novel nor the Drama reflects 
her domestic life; and much that is deeply seated in public conviction 
finds no vent in utterance understood at a distance. The struggle be- 
tween superstition and free inquiry, credulity on the one hand, scepti- 
cism on the other, traditional reverence for the old and impatient de- 
sire for the new, indifference to theologic discussion, coupled with an 
ultra-protestant spirit of raillery and sarcasm against irrational ob- 
servances of devotion—all these are characteristics of the present 
Italian temper, which, though indicated, are far from being formu- 
lated in a distinct or adequate manner. I know of nothing in the 
whole range of this country’s recent productions to be compared with 
those anonymous works, Le Maudit and La Religieuse, in the incisive 
and definite expression of reactionary movement, the earnest require- 
ment for renovation as an indispensable condition of the future ascend- 
ency of Christianity; yet nothing could more faithfully correspond to the 
convictions that prevail among reflective Italians than the arguments 
of those remarkable volumes. We find a near approach to similar con- 
clusions in one incomplete work compiled from the Mss. of Gioberti, 
La Riforma Cattolica ; but that posthumous publication is sketchy, com-' 
paratively incoherent, little more than the vague suggestion of a great 
theory in its first stage of appropriation by a great mind. The litera- 
ture that may be called the offspring of the present revolutionary era 
in this land, and may with that era be dated, in its present phase, from 
the year 1848, is inconsistent, inasmuch as, while ideas in the political 
order find their manifestation with sufficient clearness, those which refer 
to higher interests in the moral and religious order remain without 
utterance, or are incidentally and incoherently expressed. The over- 
straining of theocratic pretensions is met by no well-reasoned plan of 
resistance in the intellectual sphere (I am not considering the political); 
the hierarchic hostility is not alone undefeated, but it is opposed by no 
array of disciplined forces. Such facts as the refusal of sacraments to 
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from the Church of those who have voted for annexation in the ex- 
Papal States, and other proceedings continuing to present the scan- 
dalous spectacle of holy ordinances perverted to mundane. interests, to 
reactionary intrigue, are still possible and even frequent. The urgent 
question of reforming without overthrowing (a catastrophe beyond the 
thoughts, I believe, of the rationally reflective in this country) a Church 
whose ministers thus shamelessly abuse the sanctities of office, and offend 
against the spirit of all Christian teaching,—remains unsolved, is scarcely 
proposed te consideration. 

In what degree has Italy’s literature aided her great modern move- 
ment? and in which of its walks is the character of the time best re- 
flected?—are other interesting, if less solemn questions. Activity has 
within late years chiefly displayed itself in the direction of historic 
literature, dealing with recent vicissitudes, and their results. Early in 
this century Botta and Colletta contributed to the disseminating of 
liberal ideas by their bold and original treatment of national themes ; 
and at a later period, Balbo, as well as Uzeglio, gave an impulse to the 
patriotic feeling which has since animated historic writing. Canta, 
Cibrario, Ranalli, La Farina, Tosti, Zobi, Sclopis, are living writers 
of history all raised to classic eminence, and all of course decidedly 
liberal and progressist in the worthiest sense, with individual modifi- 
cations. 

In recent historical literature our attention is first claimed by count- 
less narratives of recent events, in many instances supplied by actors in 
them, whose testimony will be more appreciated by posterity than by 
contemporaries. Among such works perhaps those of Farini and Gual- 
terio referring to the Roman States, and that by Montanelli concerning 
Tuscany, hold the foremost place. Among compilations (not strictly 
histories) those of Gennarelli, exhibiting the abuses and disastrous re- 
sults of e€clesiastical rule, especially in the Legations, with crushing 
weight of evidence, are most curious; and Zobi’s “ History of the Year 
1859,” and Ranalli’s of Italian events between 1846-53, rank with the 
most entertaining and trustworthy in the language. 

Respect for the republican and municipal fasti of the Middle Ages, 
for the pride of monuments and the splendid developments of art, has 
preserved Italian historians, in the main, from the error of concen- 
trating attention on princes and politicians to the neglect of the people 
and their larger interests. But there is a wide difference between 
Guicciardini and Cesare Canta; and the thoughtful attention to the 
aspects of popular life, the accurate study applied to movements of 
the intellectual world, which distinguish the works of the latter, are 
more or less prominent in all the recent Italian historic publications. 
Among the ablest is Antonio Zobi’s “Civil History of Tuscany from 
1737 to 1848,” which treats of the best aspects of the Lorraine govern- 
ment—of that dynasty which had its origin in foreign intrigue, and 
expired in the disgrace of treachery to its own cause, but which 
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did much to promote the moral and material welfare of its subjects ;— 
which, having found Tuscany with a population of little more than 
800,000, ruled over more than a million and a half at the time of its 
adopting constitutional forms in 1848, and had wisely reduced the class 
of ecclesiastics from 27,108 (its numerical amount under the last Medici) 
to 15,660, the number of secular and regular clergy when the first 
Tuscan Parliament began its sessions. Zobi, though no courtier, does 
justice to the fallen dynasty, and the philosophic calmness of his narra- 
tive is reflected in a quiet and lucid style, an example of the improve- 
ment in vigour and terseness now manifest in Italian prose, ascribable 
no doubt to the influence of great national trials and absorbing public 
interests. “The Republic of Genoa from its origin to 1797,” by Canale, 
already a voluminous work, is not yet completed, though in several 
volumes : its author wants the easy flow of narrative we admire in Zobi, 
but is conscientious and diligent. He is actuated by a patriot’s pride in 
the honours of that once powerful State, the splendid rival of Venice in 
the day of her triumph, which had her succession of appointed annalists, 
beginning with Caffaro, who, in 1163, commenced his first Genoese 
Chronicle, to Egidio Boccanera, brother of the first Doge, and admiral 
of the Genoese fleet in 1340. 

‘This new historian of the Ligurian Republic adopts a system of 
classification which places under different headings the several aspects 
of his subject; and by the sterling merits of trustworthiness, careful 
regard to authorities, and simplicity of style, claims our respect. The 
majority of writers of this class are agreed upon national questions, and 
animated by similar views of the cause and interests of Italy at this day ; 
the few exceptions are little entitled to regard; but one subject, very 
important in its claims on historic science—the origin of the temporal 
power of the Popes—is approached from different points of view and 
discussed with different conclusions. In one of the few noticeable works 
lately produced at Rome, the “Origin of the Temporal Sovereignty, 
&e.,” by Brunengo, a Jesuit, it is treated with some ability. The 
writer illustrates the eighth century in its Roman vicissitudes, 50 as 
to interest, if not to convince, his readers. In the same line with 
Brunengo, though very far above him as to literary merits, stands the 
learned and indefatigable Milanese Count, Tullio Dandolo, author of 
several volumes entitled “The Story of Thought,” and a declared ad- 
vocate of the Papacy in his “ Rome of the Popes,” and the “Age of 
Leo X.” 

In no other literature, I believe, is to be found such a mass of strictly 
local illustration, dedicated to the honour of particular provinces or 
cities—even to decayed old towns among the Apennines or Calabrian 
mountains, scarce known to the tourist-world by name. This is often 
mere waste of erudition. Antiquarian taste might indeed induce readers 
to spend hours over the annals and monuments of Perugia, Ravenna, 
or Amalfi; but who cares to read about the dreary Civita Vecchia, 
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the insignificant Crema or Bergamo? Yet I find recently-produced 
annals of all these on the shelves of public libraries, besides a long list 
of other towns and districts ; in the majority unserviceable publications 
save to the archzologic circle whence they proceed, but in such ex- 
amples as the histories of Turin and Milan by Cibrario and Verri, of 
Naples by Capicelatro, not to be overlooked for some higher claims. 
Earnest and patient study of all that concerns Ja patria, laborious 
effort in illustrating the memories of local centres, in reviving things 
destroyed or forgotten, of which Italy has supplied the most striking 
examples in the exhaustless writers of the last century—Muratori, 
Tiraboschi, Maffei—have been reproduced by the editors of the Archivio 
Storico Italiano. This work was commenced in 1842 as a compilation 
of hitherto inedited or lost writings referring exclusively to Tuscan story, 
was brought to a close in its first series in 1845, but eventually revived 
in 1855 as the nuova serie, with more largeness of scope and treatment, 
admission of original matter in reviews, essays on historic or biographic 
themes, and notices of foreign publications bearing on Italian interests. 
The undertaking somewhat languished, after the death of the meri- 
torious founder and director Vicussense, but continued to thrive with 
the support of such assistants as Canta, Villari, Sclopis, Amari, and 
Cibrario. The “Secret History (Storia Intima) of Tuscany from the 
ist January 1859 to the 30th April 1860,” by Rubieri, an actor in the 
absolutely pacific revolution that overthrew the late government, is an 
accurate critical investigation of a recent period of internal conflict 
hitherto little known except in its final issues; a struggle gallantly 
maintained by an illustrious and unfriended people, often thwarted by 
predominant rank, and surrounded by adverse intrigues. No flatterer, 
but a severe critic of men and measures is this historian, who calls the 
provisional administration to account for having left Tuscany with a 
deficit of about fourteen million and a half of francs, and enormously 
involved her financial circumstances by too ambitious an undertaking 
of public works, &c. Dramatic, sometimes comical, details of the in- 
trigues carried on by agents from Paris in the clubs and even the 
fashionable saloons of Florence during the interregnum enliven these 
pages. Yet the government so heavily censured led the country through 
a momentous crisis, and enabled her to work out a destiny in accordance 
with the popular idea, and the general aim of Italian patriotic effort. 
It was a government generous even in its errors—eager to promote 
public works, to record events connected with the story of national suc- 
cesses and emancipation by public monuments, to remodel the higher 
schools of public education, and to enlarge the means of instruction for 
the working-classes. 

From the perusal of Rubieri’s volume an impression is created of 
something higher than political parties or individual agency—the sense 
of a power overruling and determining the purposes of the life of 
nations ; and the picture of a false and feeble prince, flying rather from 
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his own conscience than from any actual danger, marks the first stage 
in the Florentine story, whose final result is recorded on the time-worn 
walls of the grand old Palazzo della Signoria, telling how, on the 15th 
March 1860, Tuscany became, by national plebiscit, annexed to the 
kingdom of United Italy. The Provisional Government gave com- 
missions for a History of these States, and for a History of Lucca; the 
former was consigned to Signor Canestrini, a writer in repute, whose 
performance of his task I cannot report on—unless we are to accept 
as its first instalment a volume of purely statistical contents—“ The 
Science and Art of State,” bearing on the finances and taxation of 
Tuscany in the last period of her republican existence. 

The illustration of the remoter Past has been less the aim of re- 
cent Italian historic works than that of the critical epochs through 
which Italy has been struggling and advancing in late years; except 
such truly monumental achievements as Canta’s “History of the 
Italians,” the Abbate Coppi’s continuation of Muratori’s Annali, and 
the “Memoirs of Distinguished Families,” left incomplete by Count 
Pompeo Litta, but subsequently prosecuted on the same plan, mainly 
indeed from the Count’s manuscripts, by his son, and another able 
writer. The “ Origin of Civilisation in Europe,” by Gabriele Rosa, is a 
lately finished work of great merit, affording evidence of thought and 
research dedicated with genuine enthusiasm to a great object. Setting 
before himself the story of the world, as well as that of its inhabitants 
in their gradual progress to civilised life, the author treats in a masterly 
style the systems of geology and the theories of science respecting the 
origin of man, the cataclysms of our earth, and the analogies of lan- 
guage. In the chapter entitled “Europe on the first appearance of 
Man,” he concludes that the first phases of primeval story on this con- 
tinent must be sought, not in the records of Greece or Rome, but in 
Scandinavia, Ireland, and Scotland. He treats the ethnologic in their 
relation to the geologic questions; and regards the antiquity of the 
human race as one of the problems yet to be solved; he assumes the 
Noachian deluge to have been a partial not a total submersion; in 
short, he gives such license to scientific speculation as would have 
exposed him to the fate of Galileo, had he written in the seventeenth 
century. 

“The History of Europe, and especially of Italy,” is the title of 
a recent work, which affords a proof of the absorbing interest that 
now attaches, for the Italian mind, to all that concerns the father- 
land. The “ History of Charles V. in relation with the Affairs of 
Italy,” by Professor de Leva (Venice), is the first volume of what 
promises to be an exhaustive treatment of the subject. Accurate and 
searching, but rather too diffuse, this writer acquits himself most suc- 
cessfully in his investigation into the origin of the Reformation ; there 
is true moral dignity in the impartial spirit with which he traces that 
movement to its first causes in the birth of new, and return to old, 
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ideas, the revival of the primitive elements of Christianity, as well as 
the reaction against corruption. His pages lead us to regard the period 
he discusses as one of absolutely climacteric depravities, when all men 
were venal; nor did any one turn this evil to better account than the 
Emperor, who, for bribery to the archbishops and the first princes of 
the realm (his electors), pledged himself to the annual payment of 
545,650 florins in pensions, besides countless presents to placemen re- 
lied upon in the affair of the imperial election. 

“ Sicily under the Emperor Charles V.,” by Isidoro la Lunia, is 
one of the last contributions from that island, whose literature has 
hitherto shared the adverse fate of her noble and unfortunate people; 
and the writer tells us he owes the power of publishing a volume 
written before the change of government to the revolution which 
has emancipated the press with the nation. In the mournful story of 
letters in Sicily, we find the record of many a reputation stifled, or 
strangled in the birth; many a promise of thought and learning 
blighted by cold neglect—and yet a brave activity in the intellectual 
sphere, that even Bourbon despotism could not suppress. This work 
contains striking pictures of the medizval condition of Sicily, and of 
her social state until the end of the fifteenth century, under a crushing 
feudalism, whose fruits were decline, discord, and severance from the 
influences of advancing civilisation. The Emperor Charles is not in 
favour among Italian writers—“ half soldier, half friar,” as a contri- 
butor to the Archivio calls him ; and lately-produced memoirs, hitherto 
secret, from fifteenth or sixteenth century archives, confirm the tend- 
ency in the national mind to dethrone the idols of the past, to effect 
that rupture with the Middle Ages so fervently counselled by Michelet 
in his Bible de THumanité. The Sicilian literature of this period is 
worthily represented by Amari, La Farina, Giudici, and others. 

Venice, whose nobly sustained sufferings in the siege of ’49 supply 
perhaps the most splendid page even to her annals—Venice, left to 
be consoled by the memory of a martyrdom as yet unrewarded by its 
crown, has found only one voice of adequate eloquence to plead her 
claims and tell her wrongs. Among her own men of letters, Tom- 
maseo has alone done justice to the grand and mournful realities of 
her recent story and her actual position; and that versatile high- 
minded writer is understood to be now afflicted with blindness. An- 
other Venetian, who has done much to reveal the past history of that 
State, is Romanin, author of the “ Venetian Inquisitor of State ;” and, 
more recently, of a “ History of Venice, with Documents,” not yet com- 
plete, though already carried as far as the ninth volume and twentieth 
book. His task has been undertaken con amore; and with amazing 
research he supplies elaborate pictures, minute details of private and 
public life—occasionally in excess, but often entertaining—among the 
people, high and low, governing and governed, whose existence he 
describes. That the morals of Venetian society have been calum- 
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niated we must own, in admitting this writer’s advocacy; but much 
that he himself adduces contributes to the picture of a nationality, 
regarded at its worst phase, in which the rule was an habitual viola- 
tion of every precept of morality and the observance of every cere- 
monial of religion. Brilliant and amusing descriptions are given of 
the sumptuous fétes and dramatic pageantries, sacred and profane, in 
which the Venice of the past far surpassed the Rome of to-day; and 
by which appeal to national vanity the once-potent Republic acted 
.upon the popular mind, stimulated the emotions of patriotism, and 
riveted the attachment to her rule among a spirited, gay, impulsive, 
lovable, and honest-hearted race. 

Two other classes of recent Italian literature may also be regarded 
as the offspring of political life, if not first brought into existence by 
national events, elevated through their influence into a position of 
importance and sustained power. These are the “ Popular Novel, or 
Romance of Modern Story,” and the “ Political Biography,” or rather 
monograph, presenting an individual as the centre of some impressive 
picture, the representative man of an eventful epoch. Not new, indeed, 
is the employment of the biographic sketch as a weapon of attack 
against those in high places, or against patent abuses; for the enter- 
taining, but not very reliable, Gregorio Leti, in his Memoirs of Cesar 
Borgia, of Sixtus V., and Donna Olimpia, exerted himself with some 
effect to throw odium on the Vatican; and Clement XIV. has been 
made a medium of assault upon the Jesuits by grave as well as by 
trivial writers. The finest of these monographs, and the one that best 
illustrates an epoch pregnant with solemn interests and momentous 
changes, is the “ Savonarola” of Professor Villari; beside which we 
may place, not as equal, but as approximating in merit, the “ Dante” 
of Fraticelli, a picture of Italy in the fourteenth century that surpasses 
the well-known “ Storia di Dante” of Balbo. The “ Countess Matilda” 
of Tosti, the “St. Peter Damian” of Capicelatro, are also recent pro- 
ductions of this class which acquaint us with the moral features of an 
epoch, as well as with those of an individual. 

We are promised a work from the pen ofa Florentine savant on a 
well-chosen subject, “ Scipione Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia,”—that prelate 
who anticipated, but failed to effect, the actual religious movement 
of Italy, who attempted Catholic reform, with enlightened energies 
appreciated by few, vehemently opposed by many, and finally crushed 
by Rome; a high-aimed effort, which at the present day would un- 
doubtedly succeed. Bianca Cappello has lately been shown in the light 
of calumniated innocence* by a young writer—Saltini—who has dili- 
gently ransacked the Medici documents in the vast collection of the 
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Archivio, classified and laid open to the student at Florence. Carlo 
Dalbano has reproduced “ Beatrice Cenci and her Times,” actuated, it 
seems, by the desire to set the facts in a true light, opposed to their 
fictitious treatment by Guerrazzi in his revolting romance. Dalbano 
has taken pains to sift all attainable evidence, and the ghastly tale 
stands out with sickening reality in his pages, set off by various epis- 
odes; the most curious portions of his work, taken from the domestic 
records of Roman aristofracy, show how profound was the corruption 
at the core of society, under Roman and Neapolitan governments, in 
the sixteenth century. 

“Before the time of Sixtus V.” he observes, “it may be said that the 
crimes of the Roman aristocracy were never otherwise punished than 
by mulcts, so that capital sentences were annulled by pecuniary penal- 
ties ;’ and he proceeds to indicate the results of such administration— 
miscalled justice—in numerous records of terrible tragedies. From £0 
brilliant a romancist as Guerrazzi we might have expected a vivid and 
entertaining work on such a subject as the “ Life of Andria Doria ;” but 
his two volumes are heavy and tediously rhetorical ; the complicated 
events in which the Genoese admiral played a part are wearisome to 
the reader, lacking the light of noble aims and patriotic purpose. In 
the hands of Guerrazzi this hero loses in the claim to that moral lustre 
with which tradition has invested him: an able soldier of fortune, a 
sagacious speculator in the game of life, but animated by no spark of 
the high-souled patriotism for which he has been given credit; he 
makes a sorry figure in these pages, where we are reminded only by 
an occasional episode—such as those of the Borgias, the sack of Rome, - 
the dramatic pageants got up at Genoa to compliment Charles V.—of 
the talent of this versatile writer. But, if he has served the cause of 
truth, at the cost ofa disillusionment, in his life of the Doria, by all 
means let him be thanked for an achievement only too rare amid the 
exaggerating hero-worship and pseudo-patriotic complacency of most 
Italian works on national subjects. 

The philosophic Benedictine, Tosti, has contributed admirable ex- 
amples of biographical composition, which rather records phases in the 
human mind than merely portrays an individual—formerly in his 
“Boniface VIII.” and “Countess Matilda ;” again in his “Life and 
Times of Abelard,” whom he considers the great representative of the 
medieval intellect ; “that unfortunate but mighty spirit” (I quote his 
words)—“a man marvellous in qualities of mind and heart, terrible 
in power of reason, who not only excited others to disputation, but 
descended into the arena to combat against all,—who arose between 
Nominalists and Realists like one of Homer’s warriors, protected by an 
invisible deity—the true image of his epoch, because the true knight- 
champion of philosophy.” It is a descent from high to low to turn 
from such claimants as Tosti, Capicelatro, and others who may be 
grouped together, to the biographic sketches of living celebrities, 
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statesmen, liferati, even crowned heads, which have from time to 
time appeared, during several years, in the Contemporanei Italiani, an 
entertaining miniature series that has not scrupled to introduce sove- 
reigns so little likely to meet favour as Pius IX., Leopold II., Francis 
of Naples, as well as the soldier-king of Italy; together with a long 
list of the public men who have played conspicuous parts on the his- 
toric stage in the recent vicissitudes of Italy. Many of these sketches 
are above the average of occasional writing or journalism; some are 
well-drawn pictures of different periods ; and the name of Dell’ Ongaro 
among contributors is calculated to prepossess the reader of the series 
in its favour. 

The Italian novel, raised to a rank among classics so early as the 
fourteenth century, has not kept pace with the rapid developments and 
successes of competition in other countries; and no doubt the absence 
of the domestic element in social life, the difference of habits and ideas 
associated with that sacred centre, whose name of home can only be ex- 
pressed by a circumlocution in this language, to a great degree accounts 
for this inferiority. Where, as I know from experience to be the case, 
many families are accustomed to meet only at the dinner-table, and 
winter-evenings are spent by ladies in their bedrooms, while gentle- 
men are at the café, it is natural that the interior of family life should 
seldom be chosen as a subject for imaginative composition. Italian 
literature never has, perhaps never could possess a Miss Austin or a 
Miss Edgeworth ; and the measure of the immense difference between 
its novels and those of France, England, and Germany, is found in 
the fact that women have scarcely in any instance become celebrated 
among writers in the sphere of fiction. It would be unjust, how- 
ever, to deny that naturalness and truth in tone and sentiment have 
appeared among other unmistakable signs of improvement ; and I speak 
here in reference not to the high-aimed and deservedly classic school, 
of which the Promesst Sposi is the most illustrious example, but to the 
more familiar novelle, the tales of modern life or quiet every-day inci- 
dent. Tommaseo’s “Faith and Beauty,” Balbo’s tales generally (e.g. 
the “Two Spaniards” and the “Marchesina”), may be cited as examples 
of simplicity of style and healthfulness of morals. But no living writer 
in this language has succeeded so admirably, or touched these home- 
pictures with such affecting truthfulness as Carcano. Wordsworth’s 
words, 

‘Love had he seen in huts where poor men lie,” 
occur to us in reading the tales of private, and usually humble life 
by this poet-novelist. The Alpine valley, the solitary cottage, the 
picturesque scenes of majestic nature, attract in his pages; but 
less constitute their peculiar charm than the tender light of religious 
resignation and hope, the all-embracing and artless sympathies which 
illumine his creations. The Catholic Church, here introduced in its 
maternal character amid mountain-villagers or other scenes of quiet 
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beauty, as teacher of the poor, consoler of neglected sorrows, shines 
more resplendently than amid the pomps of the Vatican or in the per- 
son of the Pontiff-king. Carcano’s testimony, unintentionally perhaps, 
accords with the national conviction. In no walk has Italy’s modern 
genius more completely turned aside from her own classic models than 
in the romance. Boccaccio, Sacchetti, Bandello, Giraldi, Firenzuola 
have no imitator, at the present day, either in their graces or licen- 
tiousness ; and the shameless indelicacy chargeable against old writers 
—several of whom were ecclesiastics—is not less opposed to all features 
now conspicuous than the aimless character, the absence alike of patri- 
otic and social purpose, which is observable in Italian novels anterior 
to the last century. Gasparo Gozzi, called the Addison of Italy, and 
deemed the first prose-writer of his day, gave an example only of the 
lighter sort of composition, reserving his higher powers for essays, let- 
ters, and satiric poetry. Verri by his Wolti Romane, Ugo Foscolo by 
his Jacopo Ortis, obtained signal success, but did not found a school. 
The strong impulse supplied by Manzoni brought into existence a 
school which promised, but did not maintain permanence, represented 
with much ability by Grossi, Azeglio, Rosini, also by Guerrazzi, taking 
its subjects from medixval Italian story, or from the disastrous period 
of the Spanish dominion in Lombardy and Naples. At last arrived 
the stirring events of 1848-9, which gave birth to new energies, and 
determined a new bias, the fruit being that class of romances which 
naturally keeps within the compass of modern interests, and becomes 
the index of existing ideas on vital questions—moral or political—pre- 
ferring themes which bear upon recent vicissitudes, or advocate a cause 
at the heart of public life. 

It is curious that the first example of romance presenting the ideal- 
ised story of a late revolutionary period was given by a Jesuit and pro- 
duced from a convent at Rome—the “ Jew of Verona”—in which Padre 
Bresciani aimed at branding with eternal infamy the revolt against the 
papal government in ’48, followed in rapid succession by several other 
political novels—at the rate of about one per annum—till the decease 
of that talented padre, whose life-studies had ranged far beyond the 
cloister, about three years ago. Another contributor to the Jesuits’ 
well-known periodical at Rome, since Bresciani’s death, has not scrupled 
to claim sympathy for the Neapolitan political brigandage through a 
similar medium of partisan romance. At the head of the now popular 
school, first in imaginative power and fertility, Guerrazzi again stands, 
and claims generally accorded honour. Versatile enough to succeed 
more or less in all branches of literature,—even sermon-writing—for 
I have read a sermon of his inditing, intended as a token of gratitude 
for the chance hospitality of a country curate, who would have added 
to his reputation by preaching it,—his capacities have full play in the 
romance; and beyond question the author of the “Siege of Florence” 
and “ Battle of Benevento” is entitled to rank high among those who. 
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have dressed up history in attractive garb. Grave charges are justly 
brought against this prolific genius for want of reverence and love, for 
the vehement bitterness of the disappointed demagogue, the gloom of 
the moody sceptic, which throw a shade over his creations. His heroes 
are for ever at war with the world. In his eagerness to convince us 
that kings and popes are fallible mortals he forgets that the lesson is 
-no longer needed ; that it is not by attacks on the false, but by expo- 
sition of the true that the interests of truth are efficiently served. As 
to Guerrazzi’s last, Paolo Pellicione, styled a historic narrative, T can 
only say that if such a person ever lived—so revolting is this tale of 
a brigand and assassin, the betrayer and executioner of his comrades, 
the seducer and murderer of the woman who loves him—better he 
should be forgotten as soon as possible. Some well-wrought scenes, 
in which Sixtus V., cardinals, and Roman magnates play a part, offer 
attraction to the reader; some touches of the picturesque in episodes. 
of adventure; but the hideous catastrophe, where the mangled body 
of the victim wife is exposed to view in a cabinet instead of the bridal 
dowry of a patrician lady just saved from the misery of wedlock with the 
hero, so far from possessing any thing like tragic grandeur, reminds us 
of a vulgar dénowement in a third-rate melodrama. “A Hero of Rome” 
(Un Prode di Roma, 1849-1862), by Sebregondi, is not (as its title 
seems to promise) a picture of political events in that city between 
those dates, though it begins with a spirited scene at the close of the 
siege in July *49; its author’s object being to espouse the cause of 
the suffering and laborious class, to vindicate the dignity of the poor 
as well as of the rich, and the essential equality of all men. The only 
episode of historic character, besides the opening, is a striking descrip- 
tion of the ill-starred attempt at insurrection urged on by Mazzini,. 
which broke out—to be soon quenched in blood—on the 6th February 
53 at Milan; otherwise the sole noticeable feature of Sebregondi’s. 
romance is its testimony to the democratic philanthropy prevalent in 
the Italian mind, announcing itself in many ways not tending to 
excess, but conveying much promise for the future. 

Italian critics have ascribed to a successful novelist—Ranieri—the 
merit of founding the school of social romance in this language, by his 
pathetic story of Ginevra, or “ Orphan of the Nunziata,” a revelation of 
sufferings and abuses within a great institution at Naples destined to 
be the asylum of the bereaved and necessitous. It has been even 
asserted, that from this source Eugéne Sue imbibed the inspiration 
that eventually raised him high among the advocates of the prolétatre 
class. A more healthful morality, a purer tone of feeling, however, 
than prevail in the pages of the French novelist are characteristic of 
the present Italian school ; and there is reason to rejoice at the aban- 
donment of the glare and tumult revived with medieval memories, for: 
the lowlier and more affecting themes, or for the realities of our own. 
eventful epoch now preferred. 
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Never perhaps was philosophic imagining more felicitously intro- 
duced in form of fiction than that in which Mamiani—the illustrious 
philosopher, poet, statesman, and reformer—has embodied his ideal of 
a regenerate Catholic Church in the Rome of the future; picturing the 
seven-hilled city as the capital at once of Italy’s constitutional king, 
and of a pontificate too enlightened, too-evangelically-minded to desire 
or regret mundane royalty; surviving after having “shuffled off the 
mortal coil” of its baser nature, to return to its native element of 
apostolic simplicity, the exemplification of its own doctrines, recon- 
ciled and full of blessings for the generous nation that has suffered so 
much in the struggle to emancipate, to exalt itself. But alas! where 
else than in the world of fiction can this swmmum bonum be sought with 
hope ? 

The “ Mysteries of the Neapolitan Cloister”—a publication that has 
given no little scandal, but, if ¢rwe, need not be condemned or regretted 
—is exceeded, in respect to mortal hostility against priests and monks, 
by the “ Daughter of a Profligate” (Figliuola @un Dissoluto), a picture 
of manners in the ex-kingdom of Naples during the last years of Bour- 
bon government by Rappolla, who writes with spirit, supplying many 
curious and some revolting details of private life, and making such 
an exposé of the immorality of the clergy in those southern provinces 
as may prove the punishment of the offences here charged against them. 
“The nobles of the wealthier class” (this is the sketch he gives of 
Neapolitan society under the last Bourbon) “formed a circle of gran- 
dees around the king, resembling the barons of the Middle Ages in the 
enjoyment of the amplest feudal privileges, and enabled to trample on 
the people precisely according to their pleasure; while in the provinces 
feudalism was in full force; nor was it even necessary to be noble for 
the exercise of its rights, the mere fact of superior wealth sufficing, in 
any small town or village, to authorise the practice of every possible 
tyranny.” One consequence of the earnestness imparted through the 
lessons of experience—in this instance perhaps also through the quick- 
ening of a passionate patriotism—is the severe morality, the hostility 
against vice, though evil be often represented, and a certain careless 
tone of gay indifference, forming the prominent features in this novel 
literature of the day. It is singular, though not inexplicable, that 
this ethical character allies itself almost invariably with that species 
of religious freedom which finds vent, not in assault against the for- 
tress of dogma, but in unsparing attacks upon the clergy, the mon- 
astic orders, and, above all, against the position of the Papacy—the 
delenda est being perpetually reiterated, in direct or indirect terms, 
wherever that power is referred to. I find this tone in a novel not 
otherwise political or revolutionary, and almost the sole recent ex- 
ample of Italian adherence to a French school by no means the 
highest or healthiest: “The Heart of a Beguine” (Cuore di una Be- 
guina—a term taken simply in the sense of “ hypocrite”) by Michele 
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Uda, whose pictures of vice and folly in the high life of Milan are 
worked up with skill, and with a rapid succession of effectively-con- 
trasted scenes. There is a stifling atmosphere in this work, a wither- 
ing predominance of evil, wearying us before we reach the end, and 
exciting regret at this direction given to talent; for in the power of 
vividly-sustained dialogue this writer surpasses most novelists in his 
language. 

The future Macaulay who shall undertake to ransack the stores of 
occasional, Italian publications, the literature of the million, in pam- 
phlets, caricature journals, satiric sketches, pasquinades, broadsides, 
&c. will find an immense mass of testimony bearing on the drama of 
events, and on their actors, from 1848 to 1861. In the caricature 
department perhaps no country or period ever produced such exuber- 
ance of witty malice and da-plomb inventiveness allied with artistic 
skill; and if we reprobate the choice of subjects, the introduction of 
persons and allusions far too sacred, in many pictorial satires daily 
appearing at Turin and Florence, it is to be observed that the doctrines 
of Christianity, or the claims of that religion to Divine origin, are not 
attacked, only the political situation of the Church in Italy, the indi- 
vidualities of the Court of Rome and Cardinals’ College, and especially, 
at the present period, the monastic orders. From the legion of pam- 
phlets relating to these questions and institutions much may be culled 
that deserves rescue; and amidst the usual amount of useless decla- 
mation and rhetoric display, we are constrained to admit the evidence 
of deep and earnest feeling, a prevalent moderation of spirit, and a 
desire for progress in the worthiest, the most rational sense. On the 
Roman question especially all the assaults of eloquence and sarcasm, 
all the weight of well-grounded testimony are brought to bear. Among 
noticeable contributions of this class, I may mention “ The Afflictions 
of the Roman States and the Future of the Court of Rome,” the “ Letters 
of His Holiness and of the Tuscan Bishops, with notes and observa- 
tions by one of their Brethren,” the “ Court of Rome and the Gospel,” 
—“ Napoleon ITI. and the Clergy,” &c. “The Clergy and their Morality 
in relation to the Civil Power,” by the Abbate Fiorenza, is a pamphlet of 
graver character, directed to the establishment of the writer’s proposition 
that the teaching of the Catholic clergy, as expressed by their best-accre- 
dited representatives, has always been in accordance with true political 
liberalism. The first-named in the above list, by Gennarelli, consists 
of contributions by that writer founded upon documents that fell 
into the hands of the new government after the downfall of the old in 
the Legations: an appreciation of ecclesiastical rule fully justified by 
official evidence, logical in severity, and backed by proofs that what- 
ever else its characteristics, inhumanity was a distinguishing feature of 
its procedure in that unfortunate country. 

Contemporaneously with the great revolution in Italy, her Litera- 
ture has been evolving into vitality, and has corresponded to the great 
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realities of the present in a spirit of earnestness that deserves thought- 
ful attention. It has kept pace with the rapid march of events, by dis- 
cussing, commenting upon, or recording them in all their aspects and 
tendencies. It may fall short of expectation in respect of some high 
requirements ; it has not yet conveyed in universally intelligible accents 
the announcement of fixed purpose, or nationally adopted conviction in 
the sphere of some of the grandest interests. But what should we 
expect from any literature more than the reflex of existing temper, 
impulse, or belief? The deficiency observable in Italian literature 
may be explained by the’very fact that its heart and conscience have 
been stirred so profoundly, that the questions at issue are of such 
vast bearings, that the fruits must be waited for, the produce left 
to mature itself for years yet to come. A certain vagueness and hesi- 
tation is perhaps the truest testimony to a state of mind consequent 
upon such transitional, such momentous conditions of the nation’s life. 
The enthusiastic patriotism that used to find vent in Italian sonnets 
or canzoni has now its positive and more rational utterance. Next 
among prominent features of this literary movement is the absolutely 
startling impetus of the hostility against an ecclesiastical system which, 
still potent and sincerely accepted as it is by millions on this side of the 
- Alps, no longer corresponds to the developments of civil life or intel- 
ligence among the reflective or active-minded. And yet this Literature, 
considered as a whole, cannot be called irreligious ; rather indeed is it 
imbued with an under-current of reverence, in the spirit of indignant 
protestation for the honour of Divine Truth. In imaginative literature 
we perceive a purer moral than ever announced itself in the novelle or 
romanzi of earlier time; in the historic, a wider sympathy for the hu- 
man; in the aggregate we find sufficient in its attributes to claim a 
heartfelt welcome for Italian Literature as preéminently that of Hope. 


C. T. H. 
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On a Cruckh-Wheel. 


“He wrought a work on a wheel.” 
Jer, xviii. 3. 
“Thou strumpet Fortune! break all the spokes and fellies of her wheel.” 
Hamlet. 





WHEN thou wast young and new, or new and young, 
The praises of thy form the workmen mention, 
Now thou art worn and used, another tongue 
Gives hist’ry echo with a deep intention. 
For, fresh as paint and varnish glitt’ring bright 
Could make thee, from the Opera thou hast roll’d 
*Neath beauty’s chariot on each happy night : 
Beauty as fresh and joyaunt, bright and bold. 


Supple thy springs, thy pivots smooth with oil, 
Fast didst thou bear the carriage beauty-laden, 
Past greasy multitudes who toil and moil, 
Past the want-tempted man, wealth-tempted maiden. 
Polished next morn from stain and mud and dirt, 
Still didst thou spin on axle (Collinge patent), 
With dark mud-splashes reckless you o’erflirt 
Trudging philosophy whose worth is latent. 


The chariot sold, o’er painted shicld and crest, 

A “master” next will buy thee for his mistress : 
Fair, fragile, frail, yet charming as the best,— 

Bought p’raps from parents in the direst distress. 
With painted concubine and shrieking cur, 

Onward to park and flower-show thou rollest ; 
Another master owns both him and her : 

Sing, Fortune and thy wheel !—thou all controllest. 


Shaken and worn, new tires around thee placed, 
Nave, spoke, and felly grown now somewhat old, 
A grand lord’s chariot thou last year graced, 
Now under a spring-van hast onwards roll’d ; 
Above thee children laugh with fresh delight, 
To forest-feast by parish patron given, 
Where sunlit leaves with glories seem all dight, 
And wayside flowers make earth bright as heaven! 
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ON A TRUCK-WHEEL. 


To market next thou creakest, ill at ease, 
Bearing, like us, when old the bitter burden, 
*Neath hothouse plants, young cabbage, early pease, 
Of a greengrocer’s early toil the guerdon. 
Next frugal citizen on pleasure bent, 
Or grim teetotaller above you droning, 
Off to some country inn or forest tent 
Two spavin’d hacks, wind-broken, drag you groaning. 


Now thrown aside, in spoke and felly loose, 

In rain and frost, ’gainst wheelwright’s wall you’re stuck 
With lumber useless, or of little use, 

Until a coster buys you for his truck ; 
Midst fish, unseemly billingsgate, wild oath, 

You toil till, gutter-wreck’d, you fall to pieces, 
Then, carted off for rubbish nothing loth, 

Your end’s accomplish’d and your labour ceases. 


O wheel !—O Time !—how like our life is yours! 
In youth how fast and thoughtlessly we spin, 
Till worn and wasted half our strength’s young stores, 


The gray hairs peep, and sorrow’s storms begin. 
O, past lost years,—weak deed from promise strong ; 
Time’s curtain drawn, ah, will it not reveal 
Our morn, noon, even, spent.in pleasure’s throng, 
In daily round more useless than a wheel ? 











